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FOREWORD 



Law governs a great many of the relationships among individuals 
and between individuals a;;d the state. It is fair to say that law, 
for better or for worse, pervades our lives. Thus it is essential that 
students in elementary and secondary schools are given the tools nec- 
essary to deal with legal problems which they confront as juveniles 
and will continue to meet throughout their adult lives. 

In the last 10 years, lawyers and educators have begun to de- 
velop systematic curricular programs to teach law-related studies. 
Much has been accomplished. Many excellent materials and teaching 
strategies have been developed. 

However, we believe that less than one percent of America's ele- 
mentary and secondary students are currently exposed to systematic 
curricula in law-related studies. An equally small percentage of 
teachers has received training adequate for this purpose. Lawyers 
and law enforcement officials cannot and should not attempt to re- 
place teachers. Nevertheless, there is much that lawyers, law en- 
forcement officials and other community leaders can do to help 
educators prepare for the effective teaching of law-related studies. 

We believe that this report will assist lawyers and law enforce- 
ment officials, as well as educators, who wish to participate in this 
important movement, but who feel reluctant to do so because of the lack 
of information as to standards and guidelines to inform their efforts* 

Even with the volunteer services of lawyers and law enforcement 
officials, however, the movement for law studies in the schools cannot 
succeed without the investment of substantial funds over the next 
few years. Many officials of funding agencies, including some LEAA 
state planning agencies, other governmental agencies and private founda- 
tions, have been reluctant to support grant applications from law-re- 
lated educational programs for lack of information concerning the 
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field and an absence of guidelines upon which to assess grant ap- 
plications. Thus we have devoted a considerable portion of this report 
to guidelines and recommendations to help current and potential 
donors of needed funds. ^ 

It is our hope that this report will assist those interested in 
the field to make informed, judgments. We also hope that it will stim- 
ulate increased efforts from those already supporting law studies in 
the schools. 

All of us— educators, lawyers, law enforcement official • com- 
munity leaders and students— will rarely if ever have an opportunity to 
participate in a movement that is more important to the future of our 
nation. Our goal is no less than the development of a better informed, 
more thoughtful, and responsible citizenry. 

Justin A. Stanley, Esquire 
Chairman — Special Committee on 
Youth Education for Citizenship 
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INTRODUCTION 



This report is based upon a study of law- related education in 
America, supported by a grant from the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration (LEA A) of the United States Departnient of Jus- 
tice to the American Bar Association Special Conimittee on Youth 
Education for Citizenship C'EFC). This report and all opinions 
expressed herein are solely tl responsibility of YEFC, and not of the 
American Bar Association. 

The study involved a national survey of (1) law-related education 
projects active in elementary and secondary schools, and (2) public 
and private agencies which have supported or might support such 
projects, including foundations and government agencies, in addition 
to LEAA and its 10 regional offices and 55 state and territorial 
planning agencies. 

Law-related education seeks to improve the citizenship skills 
and attitudes of Americ<an youngsters by providing them with an 
understanding of law, the legal process and the legal system. In re- 
cent years law-related education projects have proliferated rapidly. 
Ten years ago only a handful of projects were active. Now over 250 
are in existence, almost half of which began in the past year and a 
half. The field has attracted the support of a number of state and 
local bar associations, law schools, judicial organizations, and units 
of state and local government, including law enforcement agencies. 
These groups have contributed funds and services to such projects, 
but projects have principally been funded by local, state and national 
education authorities, private foundations, and LEAA, its regional 
offices and state and territorial planning agencies (hereafter re- 
ferred to as ''LEAA agencies''). 

PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

This study had three objectives: 

1. To compile and analyze information on the strengths and 
weaknesses of law-related education projects in the areas 
of structure, administration, program, and support; 

2. To compile and analyze information on the practices, proce- 
dures, and priorities of existing and potential funding sources 
of law-related education, particularly LEAA agencies. 
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3. To issue recommended guidelines on law-related education 
for the possible use of those who are considering involvement 
in the field, whether as grantors, sponsors of projects, or 
project staff members. 

This study was not intended to be an evaluation of the success 
of specific projects in changing attitudes or behavior of students. 
Rather this study and report is designed to serve the following functions: 

introduction to Field of Law-Related Education. Law-related 
education is not yet well known to parents and the general public, 
and only somewhat better known to educators, lawyers, law enforce- 
ment officials, justice officials, and officers of private and public 
funding sources. Even persons with some awareness of the field may 
have only a fragmentary knowledge of the need for law-related edu- 
cation, approaches to teacher training, available materials, teaching 
strategies, and .subjects which may be enriched by the study of law. 
Already the very process of gathering data for this ^tudy has increased 
general awareness of law-related education among those who have 
participated in the surveys. Similarly, \t is hoped that the report 
will ser\'e to introduce the field to many more, and provide the first 
reference work on the problems and opportunities of law-related edu- 
cation. 

Encouragement of Educational Reform. Many curricular inno- 
vations in the 1960s began with great fanfare but failed to bring 
about lasting change. Schools continue to be besieged by recom- 
nriended changes in their course offerings. Gordon Caweiti, Executive 
Secretary of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, has stated that "within the last two decades, most schools have 
been urged to add driver-, drug-, sex-, environmental-, consumer-educa- 
tion and ethnic studie.s .... [There have been] continued re- 
quests for additions to the instructional program with few sugges- 
tions as to what should be eliminated." ' In addition, educational re- 
form in the United States has been frustrated by the sheer size of the 
educational establishment and the number of individual jurisdictions. 
(There are now approximately 18,000 public school systems in the 
United States, employing o\er two and one-half million teachers and 
administrators.) 

1 The ncforni. of .Secondary I-Mucalion. A Hcvicu of ihi Report's Advice to the 
Public and the Profession/* NASSP Bulletin. April. ID7I. p. OU 
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While much data exists on law-related education, it was hereto- 
fore scattered and not easily obtained. A report containing currejit 
information and suggesting strategies for locating funds and creating 
programs will, we hope, aid the rapid and widespread implementation 
of law-related curricula. 

Recommended Guidelines for Funding Sources. Law-related edu- 
cation projects have sought and secured funding from a wide range 
of public and private funding sources. In fiscal years 1970-74, LEA A 
agencies made at least 99 grants to law-related education projects, 
totalling nearly $5 million (see Appendix 5 for a brief description of 
these grants). Approximat^^ly 30 private foundations have supported 
law-related education projects, two with grants of over half a million 
dollars. Yet funding agencies must pass on project applications with 
little information about the field. This report seeks to assist funding 
sources by calling attention to aspects of project design, administra- 
tion, goals, methods of instruction, and teacher training which may 
help them make rational decisions in choosing among requests. The in- 
formation will also assist in project design and proposal-writing. 

In addition, this report discusses the immediate financial needs 
of existing projects, and discusses the funding required if law-relate i 
education is to be made available to a large number of elementary and 
secondary school students. It also suggests means by which costs 
may be reduced without impairing educational quality. This informa- 
tion should be of use both to projects and to funding sources needing 
data with which to evaluate proposed budgets. 

Assistance in the Coordination of Efforts. A variety of models 
for curriculum development, teacher training, and program organiza- 
tion should be encouraged as programs are devised and implemented 
to meet the specific needs and interests of communities. This report 
discusses mechanisms by which projects may coordinate their efforts 
and exchange information, and suggests means by which a number 
of services— ranging from stimulating interest to centralizing refer- 
ence services — may be provided. 

In addition, funding sources have dealt independently with pro- 
posals from projects, only occasionally sharing information or com- 
paring their own priorities and activities. We suggest several ways 
by which funding agencies can coordinate their activities and in- 
crease efficiency. 

XIII 
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Analysis of Research Needs. Our study raised as many questions 
as it answered concerning teacher training, curriculum development, 
instruction, and other related matters. This report suggests a number 
of areas in which additional research would be helpful. 

METHODOLOGY OF THE STUDY 

The first step was to gather objective data about projects and 
funding sources. YEFC determined that an organization specializing 
in the collection and interpretation of data could best perform this 
task. In competitive bidding YEFC chose the Industrial Relations 
Center (IRC) of the University of Chicago to direct this phase of 
the study. 

In preparing questionnaires YEFC first consulted experts in 
law-related education. Draft questionnaires were then prepared in 
joint meetings of the YEFC and IRC staffs. Three questionnaires were 
prepared: one was intended to measure the structure, activities, 
problems, and successes of projects; one was to measure the funding 
practices and priorities of LEAA agencies, and one was to determine the 
practices and priorities of private funding sources active in the field.* 
Draft questionnaires were submitted to the Special Committee and its 
Advisory Commission, project directors, and experts in law-reiated edu- 
cation. The draft questionnaires were then revised and final question- 
naires prepared. 

IRC's reports described the purposes of the questionnaires and 
procedures used to elicit responses. (See Appendices 2 and 3). In 
April 1974, IRC tabulated and interpreted data from the questionnaires. 
Its analytical reports were prepared in May 1974. 

The second phase of this study involved the collection of critical 
comments and insights from a Working Conference held on May 17 
and 18, 1974 in Chicago. Participants included LEAA officials, founda- 
tion officer.s, project directors, law school faculty members, officers 
and staff directors of state and local bar associations, educators, 
practicing lawyers, scholars in related disciplines, members of the 
Special Committee and its Advisory Commission, and staff members 
ofYEFCandlRC. 



• The third .study wa3 completed by IRC. but it contained data from only a Iiand- 
ful of foundations and wns too Inconclusive to be included In this report. IRC con- 
cluded that many of the queries in the questionnaire were inappropriate. 
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Participants were provided with advance copies of IRC*s reports. 
At the conference, each participant took part in three meetings of 
the entire group, and in two (of seven) small-group sessions devoted 
to specific topics. Each of these small groups prepared a paper on 
its delibercitions, and all papers were sent to persons who participated 
in or were invited to the conference. Participants and invitees were 
encouraged to comment on the papers. The papers and comments 
provided information and insights which are incorporated in this 
report. 

The third phase of the study consisted of gathering more detailed 
information on specific points from a number of project directors, 
educators, :>cholars, and experts in social science research. These inter- 
views continued through the summer and early fall of 1974, as this report 
was being prepared. 

ORGANIZATION OF REPORT 

Summary of Recommendations: The recommendations which ap- 
pear throughout the text are compiled and sub-divided into categories. 

Chapter 1 attempts to define law-related education and to indi- 
cate how it can help produce a concerned and knowledgeable citizenry. 

Chapter 2 is concerned with project structure and administra- 
tion. It contains guidelines for beginning projects, as well as guide- 
lines for projects which are disseminating their project model. It 
also suggests guidelines for the project's administrator and its gov- 
erning body. 

Chapter 3 deals with teaching and learning. It contains guide- 
hnes for educational goals, teacher training, curriculum and materials 
development, instructional techniques, and evaluation of programs. 

Chapter 4 is concerned with funding. It begins with a discussion 
of the general needs of piojects, suggests guidelines on ways of re- 
ducing costs without cutting back on programs, and recommends 
guidelines to projects seeking financial support. The second half of 
the chapter discusses the practices and priorities of funding agencies, 
and concludes with recomniended guidelines for funding. 
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Chapter 5 deals with the future of law-related educatiou. It 
makes recommendations as to cooperation and coordination of piojects, 
suggests areas of research which could ad\ance effective programs, 
and concludes with a discussion of long-term funding needs. 

Appendix 1 describes YEFC's goals and activities. 

Appendix 2 is IRC's analysis of data collected from its survey 
of LEAA agencies. 

Appendix 3 is IRC's analysis of data collected from its survey of 
projects. 

Appendix 4 includes (1) a list of all persons invited to YEFC's 
Working Conference, (2) a memorandum suggesting lines of inquiry 
to be pursued, (3) a conference agenda indicating the topics discussed 
at each meeting and listing the chairmen and reporters of the small 
groups. 

Appendix 5 contains brief descriptions of grants made by LEAA 
agencies in fiscal years 1070-74. 

Appendix 6 contains descriptions of 14 projects which serve as 
specific examples of many aspects of project design and educational 
methodology discussed in the text. The projects described range 
from national and statewide disseminating projects to local projects, 
and include a wide variety of approaches to law-related education. 

Appendix 7 lists a number of disseminating projects. 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 



I. GUIDELINES FOR PROJECT STRUCTURE AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

A, FOR LOCAL PROJECTS 

1. Form, as Early as Possible, an Interdisciplinary Governing 
Body 

2. Seek Formal Affiliation with Supporting Groups 

3. Use the Services of One or More Disseminating Projects 

4. Determine the Most Critical Educational Needs To Be Met 

5. Create Tentative Performance Priorities and Evaluate 
Them 

G. Adopt a Small Number of General Goals and a Larger 
Number of Objectives 

7. In Determining How to Implement Goals and Objectives, 
Allow for a Sufficient Period of Time to Test Programs, 
and Pay Close Attention to the Phasing of Activities 

8. Create a Timetable of Proposed Activities 

9. Apply for Initial Grants 
10. If Possible, Employ Staff 

IL Seek to Win the Active Commitment of Persons Whose 
Cooperation Is Essential if Programs arc To Receive Ade- 
quate Trials in Their Pilot Phases 

12. Monitor Activities Closely 

13. Be Continually Aware of the Need for Flexibility 

14. Be Aware of the Need To Inform the General Public of 
Goals and Activities 

15. Conduct a Campaign To Become Institutionalized 

16. Retain the Governing Board and Maintain a Separate 
Identity 

Law-ReJated Educ, \n Amer.— 2 XVI I 
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h GUIDELINES FOR PROJECT STRUCTURE AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION— Continued 

B. FOR DISSEMINATING PROJECTS 

1. Have a Staff Which Can Provide a Range of Services to 
New and Expanding Projects 

2. Have Ample Funding for the Assistance of Other Projects 

3. Seek Multi-Year Grants 

4. Make Sei^vices Widely Known and Help the Formation of 
Projects 

5. Assist Projects To Develop Effective and Orderly Man- 
agement Techniques 

6. Provide Adequate Training for the Administrators of New 
Projects 

7. Train Teachers, Community Resource Persons, and Oth- 
ers Who Will Sh*are Responsibility for Implementing the 
Pilot Phase of the Project 

8. Do Not Impose Your Model 

9. Recognize the Need for Flexible Adaptation of the Project 
Model 

10. Establish a Loose Network of Peers, Rather Than a 
Tightly Controlled Organization of Affiliated Projects 

C. FOR PROJECT ADMINISTRATION 

1. The Project Director Should Be Concerned with the 
Long-Term Goals of the Project 

2. The Project Dirqctor Should Be Able To Distinguish Between 
Activity and Accomplishment 

3. The Project Director Should Be Able To Locate P'unding 
Sources and Secure Financial Support 

4. The Project Director Must Be Able To Persuade Other 
Individuals and Groups To Join in Support of Law-Re- 
lated Education 

D. FOR THE PROJECT'S GOVERNING BODY 

1. The Board Should Make Long-Term Policy and Provide 
Counsel to the Project's Staff 
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GUIDELINES FOR PROJECT STRUCTURE AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION— Continued 

D. FOR THE PROJECT'S GOVERNING BODY— Continued 

2. Board Members Should Help Locate and Raise Funds for 
the Project 

3. The Board Should Be a Means of Legitimizing the Project 
and Assisting in its Institutionalization 

4. The Board Should Be a Means of Representing the Com- 
munity 

5. The Board Should Be a Means of Securing Volunteers 

6. The Board Should Help Monitor Programs 

7. The Board Should Serve as a Buffer Between the Project 
and its Critics 

8. Board Members Should Help To Disseminate the Project 
Model 

E. FOR FUNDING AGENCIES 

1, Funding Agencies Should Regard Ability of Administra- 
tive Personnel as a Principal Criterion in Determining 
Whether to Fund a Project 

2, Funding Agencies Should Determine the Extent of a Proj- 
ect's Support from Other Groups and Institutions 

3, Funding Agencies Should Encourage Sound Management 
by Monitoring Project Activities Closely 

GUIDELINES FOR TEACHING AND LEARNING 

A. GOALS' 

L Seek To Produce Significant and Lasting Changes in 
Students 

2. Make Courses in Law and Legal Processes Integral Parts 
of the Curriculum of Elementary and Secondary Schools 

B. TEACHER TRAINING ^ 

1. Prepare Teachers To Teach Law Studies and Use Lawyers 
Primarily To Train Teachers 

2. Teacher Training Should Be an Integral Part of the Proj- 
ect's Activities 

3. Supply Teachers with Substantive Knowledge About Law 
and Appropriate Instructional Techniqes 
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IL GUIDELINES FOR TEACHING AND LEARNING^Continued 

B. TEACHER TRAINING— Continued 

4. Do Not Restrict Teacher Training to Formal Sessions; 
Counsel and Assist Teachers Throughout the School Year 

5. Offer Teacher-Training Courses Through an Institution 
of Higher Education, If Possible 

6. Train Non-Educators Who Help Teach Students and Train 
Teachers 

C. CURRICULUM AND MATERIALS DEVELOPMENT 

L Create Curricula Which Strive To Fundamentally Improve 
Students' Understanding of Law and the Legal Process 

2. Design Curricula for Elementary and Junior High Schools, 
as well as for Secondary Schools 

3. Strive To Present Legal Issues Realistically, Acknowledg- 
ing Conflict and Controversial Issues 

4. Consider Developing Curricula That Assist Students To 
Learn About Careers in Law and Law Enforcement 

5. " Consider Producing Supplementary Materials To Help 

Implement Law-Related Curricula, But Do Not Overinvest 
in Materials Development 

6. Make a Special Effort To Provide Adequate Audio-Visual 
Aids 

D. METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 

L Encourage the Use of the Inquiry Method of Instruction 

2. Encourage Role-Playing Exercises 

3. Seek To Develop and Implement Field-Learning Experi- 
ences 

4. Endeavor To Use the Governance of the School as a Model 
of Justice 

E. EVALUATION 

1. Educational Programs Should Be Evaluated 

2. The Prerequisites for Useful Evaluation Should Be Present 

3. Evaluations Should Be Conducted by Independent Evalu* 
a tors 

XX 
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IL GUIDELINES FOR TEACHING AND LEARNING— Continued 
E. EVALUATION— Continued 

4. Evaluations Should ^Measure Changes in Teachers, and 
Gather the Opinions of Others Actively Involved in Proj- 
ects 

5. Evaluations of Teachers and Students Should Be Both 
Formal and Informal 

G. Funding Agencies Should Avail Themselves of the Serv- 
ices of Experts in Educational Evaluation 

7. National Funding Agencies Should Consider Supporting 
Research into the Best Means of Evaluating Programs 

8. National Funding Agencies Should Consider Supporting 
Longitudinal Evaluations of Programs 

III. GUIDELINES FOR FUNDING: THE PROJECT 

A, REDUCING COSTS WITHOUT REDUCING EFFICIENCY 

1. Projects Should Attempt To Keep Costs Down in Order 
To Further Their Chances of Institutionalization 

2. Projects Should Attempt To Reduce Costs By Using Their 
Coalition of Support as a Source of Free or Inexpensive 
Services O 

B, SEEKING FUNDS 

1. Projects Should Not Rely Heavily on Any Single Source 
of Funds, But Should Seek To Build a Wide Base of Fi- 
nancial Support 

2. Projects Should Attempt To Secure Grants from Outside 
Sources for Special Programs 

GUIDELINES FOR FUNDING: THE GRANTOR 

1. Funding Agencies Should Increase Their Support of Law- 
Related Education 

2. Funding Agencies Must Make Their Interest in Law-Relat- 
ed Education More Widely Known, and Should Be More 
Active in Soliciting Proposals From Projects 

3. Funding Agencies Should Make Step-Down, Multi-Year 
Grants to Projects 
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IV. GUIDELINES FOR FUNDING: THE GRANTOR— Continued 

4. Funding Agencies Should Retain an Interest in Projects 
Which They Once Funded, and Should Assist Worthy 
Projects To Secure Funding Elsewhere 

5. Funding Agencies Should Share Information and Coordi- 
nate Activities 

G. LEAA Agencies Should Share Information About Law- 
Related Education 

7. LEAA Agencies Should Make Law-Related Education a 
Planning Priority and Should Classify Their Efforts in 
This Field Under a Heading such as "Education Grants" 

8. Funding Agencies Should Avail Themselves of the Serv- 
ices of a Specialist in Law-Related Education 

V. GUIDELINES FOR THE FUTURE 

A. DEVELOPING A MOVEMENT 

L Funding Agencies Should Support Efforts To Improve the 
Coordination of Projects and To Assure Leadership for 
the Movement To Brfng Law-Related Education To the 
Schools 

2. Funding Agencies Should Support State Coordinating Or- 
ganizations 

3. Funding Agencies Should Take an Active Role in Assur- 
ing That Projects Coordinate Their Activities 

B. FURTHERING THE MOVEMENT 

L Funding Agencies Should Support Activities Which En- 
courage the Widespread Iml^lementation of Courses in 
Law and Legal Process for Teachers 

2. Funding Agencies Should Support Research To Identify Suc- 
cessful Techniques of Teacher Training 

3. Funding Agencies Should Support Activities Encouraging 
Widespread Institutionalization of Worthy Law-Related Edu- 
cation Projects 

' 4. Funding Agencies Should Support Periodic Surveys of 
the Structure, Activities, and Funding of Projects 
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GUIDELINES FOR THE FUTURE— Continued 

B, FURTHERING THE MOVEMENT— Continued 

5. Funding Agencies Should Support Research into tho Ques- 
tions Raised by Attempts To Improve the Attitudes and Be- 
havior of Youngsters 

6. Funding: Agencies Should Support Programs Design^^d To 
Determine What Students Want To Learn About Law 

7. Funding Agencies Should Support the Preparation of Ef- 
fective Curricula and Materials for Slow Learners and 
Other Special Groups of Children 

8. Funding Agencies Should Support Research into Action- 
Learning, the Use of Schools as a Justice Model, and 
Other Innovative Instructional Techniques 

C, LONG-TERM FUNDING NEEDS 

1. The Office of Education Should Develop Expertise in 
Law-Related Education and Should Seek To Assist in 
its Implementation 

2, LEAA and the Office of Education Should Work Together 
To Further Law-Related Education 
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CHAPTER 1 



LAW-RELATED EDUCATION: WHAT IT 
IS AND WHY IT IS NEEDED 

Today's citizen not only lacks an understandinK of the day-to-day 
functions of ^'overnment— how a bill becomes a law, the counter-bal- 
ancing relationships anions the three branches of governmont -he also 
knows very little about the American legal system. 

If the Constitution and the Bill of Rights were put to a vote to- 
day, pollsters tell us they would not be adopted. Indeed, one siin'ey found 
that *'many people not only did not recognize the Bill of Rights, but, 
without the benefit of its title, described it as *Comm*.fnist propa- 
ganda/ " » A poll conducted by the Education Commission o* the States 
reveals that almost half of the 17-year-olds queried did not understand 
the principle underKing the Supreme Court's decision to ban prayer in 
the schools.'* In America, as Supreme Court Justice Kobert IL Jackson 
noted, power struggles ''call out battalions of lawyers" rather than 
•'regiments of troops/* Without an adequate understanding of the legal 
system American youth cannot be effective citizens. However, if the 
Iaborator> for learning is the traditional Civics classroom, and if our own 
recollections of the effectiveness of rote is to serve as a guido, we can 
look forward to a future citizenry as uninformed, cynical, and nonanalyti- 
cal aa the present generation. 

We need not rely only on our naemories of the Civics classroom to sub- 
stantiate the need for a more effective approach to citizenship education. 
In most school districts across the country a student cannot graduate 
without passing at least one course in government. Yet evidence indi- 
cates that the courses are failures. 

Studies conducted in the 1960s by Langton and Jennings,^ Hess and 
Torney.^ Massialas,-** Smith and Patrick,*^ and Shaver* demonstrate that 
Civics students arc alienated both by the method of learning -read and 
regurgitate— and by the content— platitudes, blind optimism, chauvinism, 
and descriptions of what should be rather than what is. The courses do 
not increase the .student's ability to analyze political and legal phenomena. 
They have little impact at the tinie and virtually none aftei^-ards. The 
most lasting effect ma.v well be an increase in the student's cynicism and 
alienation.'' 

lavv-Related Educ. in Amer. 1 
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2 liAW-IlELATED EDUCATION 

Law-related education in the elementary and secondary schools can 
enrich the social studies curriculum. ' A rigorous, systematic law studies 
curriculum can provide students with an operativ e understanding of how 
our system of law and legal institutions works. Students are asked to 
reason through realistic legal problems— ranging from situations of fair- 
ness in the first grade water fountain queue to proposals for equal justice 
among Watergate violators— and trouble over their solutions, rather 
than merely memorize rules of law. 

A sound approach to law-r-^lated education teaches the law as a hu- 
manistic discipline and as a means of understanding and appreciating our 
culture and our society. Legal conflict, notes Queens College professor 
Isidore Starr, a member of the ABA Special Committee on Youth Edu- 
cation for Citizenship, '*is very seldom a conflict between a good value 
and a bad value. The conflict is usually between a good value and a good 
value, and how do we resolve that?" Professor Starr's conclusion is, ''if 
law-related education is taught properly the students are not lawyers. 
They become American citizens v/ho begin to look at value conflict a 
little differently than they had." » 

Projects can begin in the earliest grades to teach those legal concepts 
upon which all rational societies build their legal systems: fairness, tol- 
erance, honesty and responsibility. Through the years that follow, proj- 
ects can dig into real cases and personally experienced situations of value 
conflict They can encourage students to examine rule-making and rule- 
enforcing in their own environment and help make the school itself a 
laboratory for legal education and responsible citizenship. 

Many other projects have developed curricula that focus on substance 
and process, rather than broad concepts. These courses deal with such 
subjects as judicial process and constitutional, consumer, environmental, 
iirban, and landlord-tenant law. The materials and techniques employed 
in this specific approach have much in common with those used in hu- 
manistic law studies. Both use the case method, train teachers in So- 
cratic inquiry, and attempt to choose problems that students and teach- 
ers have experienced. It may be that an effective K-12 program is 
one that contains both specific and general courses. 

The experts who contributed to this report concluded that law-re- 
lated education has the promise of correcting the deficiencies of the 
traditional Civics approach and providing an imaginative, interesting, 
and realistic course of study. The study of law, at any level, involves 
concrete situations, disputes between real people about immediate issues. 
It is a means of making the abstract concrete, the general specific. 
Thus, law-related education can make the study of American institu- 
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tions and principles more than a disconnected series of facts— it can 
make the subject a matter of vital interest and importance, and have im- 
pact in many areas of American society. 

I. REDUCTION OF CRIME AND ANTI-SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 

Crime continues to grow in the United States, and statistics on 
juvenile crime are particularly alarming. The President's Commission 
on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice found that 90 percent 
of all young people have committed at least one act for which they could 
be taken to juvenile court. In 1965 a majority of all arrests for major 
crimes against property were of people under 21 years old, as were a 
substantial minority of crimes against persons. The recidivism rate is 
highest among young offenders.^" 

A related aspect of the problem has to do with crime and disruption 
in the schools themselves. In many schools drug sales, vandalism, theft, 
and acts of violence against other students, teachers, and administrators 
are epitiemic. More and more, schools are attempting to keep order by 
employing armed guards. 

Moieover, there is evidence that American youngstei-s have so 
little confidence in the law enforcement system that most do not report 
crimes against themselves. LEAA's recent victimization study found 
that while adults reported five out of ten crimes (a dismal record in it- 
self), young people in the 12- to 19-year-old group reported only three 
out of ten criminal instances. This indicates widespread cynicism and 
apathy. Donald Santarelli, former Administrator of LEAA, noted that 
these figures give us "a very dramatic picture of what our young people 
today . . . think about our system of law and justice." " 

A substantial reduction in school-related crime would permit the 
schools to concentrate on teaching and learning. A substantial reduc- 
tion in juvenile crime statistics would significantly lower the total crime 
figures for the nation. Juvenile criminal behavior is caused by a large 
and complex set of social and sociological conditions. However, empiri- 
cal evidence as well as common sense suggest that education which en- 
ables young people to understand and deal with the system lawfully will 
lead to a decline in apathy, anger, and anti-social conduct. It is for this 
reason that Peter Bensinger, former Executive Director of the Chicago 
Crime Commission, concluded that "the school is the place to start to 
deal with delinquency. The home and the school together represent our 
greatest major resources for learning and for education.'* 
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II. RESTORATION OF CONFIDENCE AND ENCOURAGE- 
MENT OF RESPONSIBLE POLITICAL PARTICIPATION 

Crime and antiscxiial behavior represent a continuing crisis in 
American life. There is a parallel crisis in the lack of confidence most 
Americans exhibit toward our institutions and leaders. A 1973 Louis 
Harris poll concluded that a substantial majority of the American people 
were "alienated and disenchanted, feeling profoundly impotent to influ- 
ence the actions of their leaders." Public confidence in most government 
institutions has declined "drastically" over the past six years» and is par- 
ticularly low in regard to the courts, Congress, the federal executive 
branch and state and local government. While Mr. Harris concluded in 
Senate testimony that the Watergate crisis undoubtedly accounted for 
some of the alienation, he went on to note that polls have shown a steady 
drop of confidence since 1967.13 These findings correspond with the de- 
pressingly low voter turnouts in recent elections. Tuniouts of less than 
50 percent of eligible voters are commonplace in state and local elections, 
and in the most recent Presidential election only 55 percent of eligible 
voters bothered to vote, and only 40 percent of newly enfranchised young 
voters cast ballots. 

Alex Elson has written, "few nations so exalt justice as a primary 
value as does the United States, and a society asserting such interests 
needs to know whether the value it prizes is being realized. . . . 
Vet we know also that many ppople may be deprived of justice, in the 
narrow sense or broad, out of ignorance of laws and procedures for se- 
curing relief, or even out of ignorance of the law's elementary features. 
. . . If our democracy is to succeed, indeed if it is to sui-vive, our 
task must be to develop a citizenry demanding and expecting a true real- 
ization of better standards of justice." 

Other cultures have more access to and better understanding of 
their legal system than Americans according to anthropologist and 
YEFC Advisory Commission member Laura Nader: "In analyzing thou- 
sands nf consumer complaint letters it becomes clear that many Ameri- 
cans do not phrase their problems as Megal problems' either because they 
do not know they are or because they do not know how to use whatever 
remedy possibilities that the law affords cheaply, such as small claims 
court." She concludes that, "the fact that Americans do not know is un- 
forgivable in a democratic country. It is astounding that in as legalistic 
a country as the United States, nowhere in the educational system docs 
one get a working knowledge of the law as part of the general educa- 
tion." ^5 
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Law-related education is not a panacea for these social problems. 
But it should be an important part of our efforts to reverse these find- 
ings, 

.III. DEVELOPMENT OF ANALYTICAL ABILITY 
The poet Archibald MacLeish, who was trained as a lawyer, has 
said **VVhat law tries to do is impose on the disorder of experience the 
kind of order w^hich enables us to live with the disorder of experience." 
Formal debates and mock trials teach students to reason because they 
require in addition to an understanding of law, ability to make per- 
suasive arguments and skill in gathering evidence. The skills nurtured 
in such courses will aid the student when he, as a voter, must make his 
own decisions on important public issues. Because we can never predict 
the future with certainty, no education can prepare students for the spe- 
cific issues which they will have to confront 10, 20, or 30 years after 
graduation. It is not enough for teachers to recite principles. Students 
must be able to apply the principles to their daily experiences. Law-re- 
lated education can help them do so, and therefore do much to insure a 
generation ready to meet the obligations of citizenship. 

Each American child spends an estimated total of 10,000 hours in 
the classroom. Much of that time is spent receiving the basic skills and 
concepts of mathematics, reading, and language arts. This emphasis 
stems from the well-grounded concerns of teachers and parents that 
children must have these fundamental tools in order to survive in our 
complex society. 

Today, when we are confronted with difficult social and political 
questions — from balancing the need for expanded energy production and 
the dangers of pollution, to minimizing taxes while providing needed 
services, to adhering to the judgments of elected representatives while 
identifying and eliminating those who misuse their authority, to con- 
sidering the rights of victims while protecting the rights of the accused — 
those concerned with education must place as much emphasis on teaching 
legal and moral reasoning skills through law- related education as they 
currently place on teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic. The school 
has the greatest claim on young people's time and energy, and no other 
institution has so great a potential to bring about constructive change 
in so many profound areas of daily life. 

The movement to see that law^-related studies are added to elementary 
and secondary curriculum is not a hypothetical program of educational 
reform. YEFC has identified hundreds of projects now operating 
throughout the country. But to say that the movement is real is not to 
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say that developing such a program is easy. Successful programs re- 
quire strict standards of administration and long hours of planning on 
the part of educators, lawyers, and comn^unity volunteers. The chapters 
that follow are designed to provide administrators of projects and fund- 
ing agencies with the necessary tools for action. 
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STRUCTURE AND ADMINISTRATION 

This chapter deals with project structure and administration. It 
will consider nnoduls of project design, the role of the project's governing 
body, the selection and training of the project's director, and the relation- 
ship of the project to its co-sponsors and others who infornnally support 
its activities. 

I. PROJECT STRUCTURE AND ADMINISTRATION AS 
A MEANS TO EDUCATIONAL REFORM 

A recent Ford Foundation study of educational reform describes the 
1960s as a decade ''of innovation for the schools. Spurred by foundations 
and later by federal and state goveriiments, public school systems em- 
braced a host of new^ programs and projects in curriculum, staffing, 
scheduling, technology, and training." The Ford analysts conclude that 
their foundation had invested $30 million in school innovations without 
bringing about any significant change. Most innovations were aban- 
doned "after the departure of the charismatic promoter or with reduc- 
tion of external funding."* 

This suggests that significant educational reform can only be ac- 
complished by projects which do not depend on personality or extraordi- 
nary financial support. Success depends on broadly based and long- 
lasting coalitions, ample funding in the pilot phase, and institutionaliza- 
tion, that is, inclusion within the regular program and budget of an in- 
stitution. A soundly conceived adn^inistrative delivery structure must be 
implemented to assure that the project's activities will become an integral 
part of the educational process. The following discussion is directed to 
assisting projects in reaching this goal. 

II. ACCOUNTABILITY IN EDUCATION AND MAN- 
AGEMENT BY OBJECTIVES 

In recent years, funding agencies have increasingly asked that 
schools show that their efforts bring about measurable improvement. 
This concern was put simply by Jesse Unruh, former speaker of the 
California assembly, who wrote that '*the politician of today, at least 
in my state, is unimpressed with continuing requests for more input 
without some concurrent idea of the school's output." ^ The result has 

7 
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not only been a spate of evaluation programs designed to determine if 
educational programs affect the development of students, but a concern 
for management by objectives among educational administrators. 

If schools are to be judged on the success or failure of their stu- 
dents in reaching certain objectives, then administrators must be con- 
cerned with (1) setting goals and objectives and (2) devising specific 
strategies to meet them. This suggests that projects adopt management- 
by-objectives policies which have been developed for businuss and govern- 
ment. As George S. Odiorne has written in Management Decisions by 
Objectives, "When we manage by objectives, we mean simply that we fix 
our ultimate purpose in mind before we start our journey. This objec- 
tive then becomes a target, a goal, a desired outcome, and along the route 
becomes a criterion for measuring progress. Finally, when we have 
spent our time and energies, we are able to evaluate." ^ To meet legiti- 
mate demands for accountability, projects must delineate objectives and 
assign specific responsibilities for implementing them. Our recommenda- 
tions for project design and administration are the-result of findings of 
the suney of projects (Appendix 3) and also discussions of management- 
by-objectiveb by educators and educational management theorists.^ 

III. LOCAL PROJECT DESIGN 

This section discusses the administration and structure of projects 
active in one locality, generally encompassing one or only a few school 
districts. A discussion of the design of larger projects comprises the 
next section. 

Law-related education is too diverse a field to be implemented through 
one national project model. Congress and federal agencies rightly avoid 
uniform national programs for curriculum development in the belief 
that education is principally a local responsibility. Communities vary 
greatly in size, ethnic composition, socio-economic characteristics, culture, 
and history. They should develop projects whose structure is appropri- 
ate for their particular needs. That means that project models cannot be 
uniform. 

Therefore these administrative guidelines should not be adopted 
in their entirety by any single project. We focus on guidelines for nev^ 
projects — steps which can lead to institutionalization — in the hope that 
they will be of particular use to persons who contemplate initiating proj- 
ects. The guidelines should also aid officers of funding agencies who 
muRt pass on proposals from new projects. However, many of these 
recommendations will also be of use to existing projects. 
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IV, RECOMMENDED GUIDELINES FOR LOCAL 
PROJECTS 

L Form, as Early as Possible, an Interdisciplinary Governing 
Body. The functions of the governing body are discussed at greatei- 
length later in this chapter. Its role, however, is central to the project. 
Educational reform is arduous, time-consuming, and frequently frus- 
trating. Integration of law-related programs into the curriculum is 
particularly difficult because it involves a complex subject matter un- 
familiar to teachers and students. However, law-related education is 
interdisciplinary, and projects can attract the interest and support of a 
variety of persons. Therefore, governing boards should be established 
which are composed of educators, lawyers, law enforcement officials, 
university and law school faculty members, and administrators, as well 
as parents, students and persons representing the general community. 
The board should compi ise a broadly-based coalition of persons and or- 
ganizations committed to effective law-related education. A good ex- 
ample is Cincinnati's Center for Law-Related Education, which is gov- 
erned by a Board of Directors that includes representatives of the Cin- 
cinnati Bar Association, Cincinnati Public Schools, Archdiocese of Cin- 
cinnati Schools, the University of Cincinnati's College of Law and Col- 
lege of Education, and the Cincinnati Police Division, (See Appendix 6 
for a description of the Center.) 

We believe that such governing bodies have been a significant fac- 
tor in the success of many projects. The Ford Foundation, in reviewing 
its attempts to bring about widespread educational reform, found that 
"newly created coalition policy boards often lacked 'political clout* in 
the local context in which innovations were being attempted," especially 
in contrast to local school boards which "had more knowledge and un- 
derstanding of existing bureaucracies." '^ However, governing bodies in 
law-related education sooHi to iiave avoided this problem, probably be- 
cause they include representatives of groups which do have clout, as well 
as school administrators who are familiar with the school bureaucracy. 

2. Seek Formal Affiliation with Supporting Groups. Project 
directors interviewed felt that it was in the project's interest to be for- 
mally affiliated with a bar association and a school system, as well as 
other institutions where appropriate, such as law schools, universities and 
law enforcement agencies. Though formal affiliation can sometimes lead 
to bui-eaucratic delays, co-sponsorship means that supporting groups have 
a stake in the project's effectiveness. They may, therefore, be more 
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Willing to commit their funds and services, or use their influence to se- 
cui-e funds from others. 

We nnust stress, however, that affiliation is not a necessaiy guar- 
antee of useful co-operation. Indeed, the Ford Foundation's study of 
educational reform in the 1960s concluded that affiliation between uni- 
versities and school projects often provided more publicity than pro- 
ductivity; 

. . . the actual relations were quite unproductive. Their fail- 
ure was apparent despite the tendencies of both universities and 
school systems to make it appear that they were cooperating vigorous- 
ly and successfully. School administrators tended to limit strictly 
the role of university consultants while at the same time gaining 
political and professional status by publicizing their school system's 
use of the university's expertise. The universities, similarly, often 
boasted of strong and improving "town-gown" relations, when in 
fact they did not exist. 

"Working together" generally consisted of paid university con- 
sultants providing occasional advice or conducting research projects 
or evaluations. , . . 

[In most projects], the few close working relations that did de- 
velop were between individuals from the university and the schools, 
not between institutions. The institutions, as such, had little ca- 
pacity for respecting and understanding one another.^ 

The reasons range from the university's difficulty in making its 
knowledge useful and readily available, to the value system which re- 
wards faculty members who publish research, rather than those who 
demonstrate changes in real-world settings. Presumably, similar prob- 
lems affect law enforcement agencies and other institutions which co- 
sponsor projects. We concur in the Ford Foundation's recommendation 
that incentive systems be established to induce active co-operation from 
the staffs of co-sponsors. We believe that co-sponsors should be en- 
couraged to .provide a significant measure of appropriate services as in- 
stitutions, while recognizing that a true marriage of institution and pro- 
ject is an impossibility. 

3. Use the Services of One or More Disseminating Projects. 
From formation to evaluation, each step in managing a project can be 
expedited by the help of existing, experienced projects. By informing 
projects of successful administrative and educational techniques, dis- 
seminating projects can prevent duplication of effort, improve the proj- 
ects program, and hasten its implementation. (Three national dissemi- 
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nating projects and statewide projects in six states [California. Colorado, 
Illinois, T^Iissouri, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania] are described in Ap- 
pendix 6. For the addresses of other disseminating projects, see Appen- 
dix 7.) 

4, Determine the iMost Critical Educational Needs to be Met. 
Needs found by projects in other communities may be a useful starting 
point. A project can then examine current social studies courses to de- 
termine at what grade levels initial offerings in law studies can be in- 
tegrated into the curriculum. SuiTcys may pinpoint areas of particular 
student interest. Teachers and administrators should also be polled to 
determine their perceptions of the most important unmet needs. 

These needs will vary from community to community. In addition 
to needs of students, the project may determine that teachers and ad- 
ministrators need to know more about law and legal process. Some proj- 
ects might discover that ignorance of practical law among high school 
students and teachers is a critical need; others might find that stu- 
dents at all grade levels need an improved understanding of how laws 
are made and administered. 

It is important that this assessment of needs should include the 
opinions of parents and community representatives. As one of the rec- 
ommendations of the National Commission of the Reform of Secondary 
Education points out, "Schools will not be able to achieve their purposes 
without increased help from the people in the communities they serve. 
Communities must participate in the formulation of goals and in con- 
tinuing efforts to refine and adapt the statements of goals and objec- 
tives. The community as a whole, not solely the subsection called schools, 
must achieve the goals . - 

5. Create Tentative Performance Priorities and Evaluate Them. 
The project should select from its list of critical needs those which it 
may best meet, given its limited resources. In deciding which needs to 
fill, the project begins to determine its most important goals. For ex- 
ample, it may decide that given a limited budget it will concentrate on 
training teachers at a single grade level and attempt to bring about 
relatively few changes in students. Its tentative priorities, then, may 
be to train successfully a certain number of teachers and increase stu- 
dents' knowledge in four specified areas of practical law. The tentative 
priorities should be reviewed by the projects* board, as well as by per- 
sons from the community, outside experts, and school administrators and 
teachers. 
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6. Adopt a Small Number of General Goals and a Larger Number 
of Objectives. Peter Drucker, a distinguished management theorist, 
has observed, ^^It is not possible to be effective unless one first decides 
what one wants to accomplish. It is not possible to manage, in other 
words, unless one first has a goal. It is not even possible to design the 
structure of an organization unless one knows what it is supposed to be 
doing and how to measure whether it is doing it."« 

Projects should formulate goals which are clear, unambiguous, and 
accurately represent what the project seeks to accomplish. For example, 
Cincinnati's Center for Law-Related Education has the principal goal of 
developing "a systematic and comprehensive program of law-related ed- 
ucation for elementary and secondary students throughout Hamilton 
County, Ohio/' Its more specific goals include (1) providing ''social 
studies teachers with training in substantive law and related classroom 
strategies; [(2) developing] supplementary law-related materials and 
teaching units for use in social studies programs, [(3) disseminating] 
critical information regarding law-related education; [and (4) encourag- 
ing] the use of attorneys, judges, and police officers in social studies 
classrooms.'' ^ 

Projects should be wary of goals which are high-sounding but vague 
and capable of a number of interpretations. For example, the goal of 
"increasing respect for law" could refer to attempting to inculcate (1) 
the social necessity foi- some authoritative legal system; (2) obedience to 
just laws and to legitimate legal authority; (3) an understanding of the 
legal process including the legislative formulation of law, its enforcement 
by police and resolution of legal conflicts by the judicial system; (4) a 
respect for the values of the legal/political process that enable us to 
have both stability and change; (5) knowledge, skills and values that are 
essential if citizens are to support and sustain a democratic legal .system; 
^6) an understanding of how laws may be changed through the political 
and legal processes; or (7) an awareness of the limits of law, and of 
functions for which the law and legal pi-ocessas are unsuited. If the 
project does not resolve ambiguities through precise goal statements it 
may be hampered from the beginning by conflicting interpretations of 
its mission, and orderly and efficient planning ^ill be made far more 
difficult. 

The project should also seek to formulate a number of specific ob- 
jectives. The distinction between goals and objectives is drawn care- 
fully by Sterling McMurrin, former Commissioner of Education. Goals, 
he writes, should be "carefully conceived and formulated, indicating the 
purposes of [projects] and the directions in which they intend to move. 
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. . . Objectives, which must change with changing circumstances, 
are points along the way which must be reached if the basic goals are to 
be realized. Objectives must be concrete and specific to facilitate the 
making of decisions. . . Objectives should be performance-ori- 

ented, and should state as precisely as possible what is to be accom- 
plished and when. 

The Law in a Free Society Project has identified a number of specific 
objectives for students, teachers, administrators, and the community. 
Among its twenty one objectives for students are (1) helping them learn 
to use tne most effective means of influencing political decisions, (2) 
discussing controversial issues openly and intelligently, and (3) learning 
to appreciate the values of diversity and pluralism. 

7. In Determining How to Implement Goals and Objectives, Allow 
for a Sufficient Period of Time to Test Programs, and Pay Close At- 
tention to the Phasing of Activities. Given the inevitable difficulties 
of the first year of any operation, the project should allow for a two to 
three year demonstration period, and plan to implement objectives in 
stages. Tho very first sUige offers especially high promise. As the Ford 
Foundation researchers discovered, ''innovative grants are subject to a 
'honeymoon* phenomenon similar to that found in political life.** The 
implication is that projects and grantmakers should plan carefully at 
the outset to maximize impact while interest and commitment are high 
Still, projects should be warned against attempting to institute a new 
practice into the entire system at once. Phasing, according to Queens 
College professors of education Alan Gartner and Frank Riessman, ''has 
a number of clear-cut advantages: it allows the idea to spread among 
those who are more receptive to it and perhaps more likely to institute 
it well; it . . . produces a body of practical information that can 
be useful to ever larger systems, it enables the recruitment and develop- 
ment of a cadre that can be useful in the further contagion of the idea; 
it is more manageable and allows for easier feedback in modification of 
the idea and practice . . . ; [and] it leads to the development of a 
constituency suppfo^ing the practice.'* 

8. Create a Timetable of Proposed Activities, The timetable 
should be a detailed indication of when each major objective is to be 
realized, and who is responsible for its implementation. It should set 
up realistic deadlines and provide for orderly and sequential procedure. 
Those responsible for implementing the project should continually re- 
view the timetable to make sure it is feasible. 
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9. Apply for Initial Grants. In seeking funds carefully consider 
costs and request a large enough sum to make possible an adequate 
test of the proposed approach. Enough discretionary funds should be 
sought to provide the project with needed flexibility. (Costs and 
tunding are discussed at greater length in Chapter 4.) 

10. If Possible, Employ Staff. Large-scale volunteer efforts 
cannot be sustained indefinitely without staff support. Day-to-day 
manapment by a board or committee is inefficient. Depending on 
the size of the proposed project, it is likely that at least one staff 
person should devote his full time to administration. (For a discussion 
Of the project administrator's role, see p. 21). 

11. Seek to Win the Active Commitment of Persons Whose Co- 
operation IS Essential if Programs Are to Receive Adequate Trials 
in Their Pilot Phases. Many of these persons will have participated 
in the project s planning stages and will already be committed to law- 
lelated education. Others whose co-operation is needed (superintend- 
ents, social studies supervisors, principals of pilot schools, teachers, 
and volunteer lawyers and justice agency personnel) should understand 
Its rationale, goals, and objectives because, as the Ford Foundation 
researchers discovered, "innovations are more likely to be implemented 
It their overall significance is conceptualized and conveyed to the indi- 
viduaLs who will be responsible for implementing them."" This is 
particularly needed becau.se law-related education may involve inno- 
vations which might face initial obstacles-such as bureaucratic inertia 
and he reluctance of teachers and administrators who are uncertain 
about an unfamiliar subject area-and it is essential in demonstration 
projects, as Gartner and Riessman have observed, that "traditional 
rules are modified or suspended or used very flexibly."" 

12 Monitor Activities Closely. Activities shoulil be measured 
against the specific objectives, as well as against the timetable. One 
means of doing this is by monthly or quarterly management review 
conferonces attended by project staff, members of the board, school 
administrators and teachers, lawyer-volunteers and students. Meetings 
^^'^ y^^^ can serve to review activities, detect imperfec- 
tions, highlight successes, and plan for the next year. 

13. Be Continually Aware of the Need for Flexibility. Review 
session should allow for program changes caused by unforeseen con- 
tingencies. Some objectives may be dropped and others added. All 
might be modified. 
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14. Be Aware of the Need to Inform the General Public if Goals 
and Activities. An active public relations campaign is required to 
call attention to ^>ULLe^^c^. Thib retOKuitioii. according to Gartner and 
Riessman, Kives "the program a much larger social meaning . 
wins a constitiienL> even bejond the immediate users of the program, 
and may even gain legislative support. . . . 

This climate . . . can help to keep the program in motion, con- 
tinually growing, and pro\ide the enthusiasm which is such an im- 
portant ingredient in the experinientiil demonstration phase." 

15. Conduct a Campaign to Become Institutionalized. The project 
should make efforts to document its early record of achievement. 
Formal evaluations and informal means of demonstrating success, 
such as interviews with children and teachers and letters from par- 
ents and persons in the community, are helpful. However, even suc- 
cessful pilot demonstrations frequently disappear. As Gartner and 
Riessman remark, dcmon.strations, **if they are kept isolated, narrow, 
and small . . . can be used as showca.ses enabling the system, 
whether it be education or other, to maintain its busine.ss as usual."^^ 
This suggests the importauLc of maintaining a high level of support 
from educational and legal leaders and the public. 

16. Retain the » •verninjr Board and Maintain a Separate Identity. 
Institutiona^ .ition is not a panacea. Within a school .System depart- 
ments and programs must compete for scarce funds. Also, innovative 
programs may become dry, ii..sipid and kcutine. It is important, then, 
that the project cuntinuc tu maintain its broad base of community sup* 
port and remain fresh and flexible, improving curricula and training 
methods on a regular and systematic basis. If it has its own board 
and frequentl> reviews its progress, based on careful evaluation, the 
project should retain the flexibilitv and the necessar.v "lobby" outside 
of the school system. 

V. THE DESIGN OF DISSEMINATING PROJECTS 

Here we consider larger and longer established projects which seek 
to disseminate their models and offer assistance and counsel to in- 
cipient projects. The descriptions of national and statewide projects 
in Appendix 0 provide examples of the scope and activities of such 
projects. 

Before discussing the recommended guidelines for disseminating 
projects, however, it ma> be useful to/libcuss a disseminating project 
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Which has been unsuccessfuL The purpose is to suggest an admin- 
istrative structure and delivery system which should be avoided, and 
to provide negative reference points for the positive recommendations 
which follow. 

This statewide project has been in existence for a short time, and 
has not had the opportunity to develop a full record of achievement. 
Even so, it has accomplished little, despite a project director who is a 
lawyer and an educator and is fully committed to law-related educa- 
tion, and despite its advantageous position as part of a state department 
of education. 

The project has made little effort to mobilize the resources of the 
organized bar, justice agencies, or law schools. It does nr ' -itiate 
meetings, and when meetings occur it offers only general counsel and 
encouragement It has not established a board of directors or advis- 
ory commission. The project operates entirely on its narrow base as 
part of the state department of education. 

Staffing is another problem. Only two staff members of the state 
department of education are assigned to the project; both are part-time 
and have many other duties. 

The project has assumed a passive role in its operation, perhaps 
because it has a narrow base and the state department of education 
cannot maiidate courses for local school systems but can only offer 
advice. Instead of seeking to train teachers and provide on-site con- 
sulting services for school systems in the state, the project merelv sup- 
plies written materials to teachers, which severely limits its effective- 
ness, A project which relies on individual teachers to implement 
law studies will almost invariably fail. 

VI. RECOMMENDED GUIDELINES FOR 
DISSEMINATING PROJECTS 
1. Have a Staff Which Can Provide a Kange of Services to New 
and Expanding Projects. IMost projects are likely to need assistance 
in project administration, fund-raising, community suprort, curricu- 
lum development, teacher-training and instructional strategies, prep- 
aration and revision of materials, and evaluation. Some projects may 
wish to receive help in all of these areas from a single source, others 
may find it more useful to receive help from several sources. For 
example, a project might be assisted in creating its curriculum by 
disseminating projects such as Law in American Society Foundation 
and the Law in a Free Society, and might turn to Law, Education and 
Participation for help in designing supplementary programs through 
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v\hich studeiiUs leain b\ active in\olvement in the political and judicial 
systems. A di.sseminatiiiK project need not meet all of a beginning 
project's needs, but it should be able to provide guidance for some of 
the activities that may bo crucial to its success. 

2. Have Ample Funding for the Assistance of Other Projects. 
Beginning projects are likel\ to have limited funds and less access to 
additional funds then di.s:>eniiiiating projects. At the same time, they 
require conbidenibie absi.stance in planning and implementing pro- 
grams. Therefore, di^.seminating projects should attempt to supply on- 
site consultation and curriculum and teacher-training materials free 
or at minimun) cost. 

3. Seek Multi-Yeyr Grants. Though disseminating projects hope 
to help establish indepei.. lent and self-sufficient projects, projects may 
require consulting help over a in-riod of years. It is important that 
incipient and new projects knt.\v that they will be able to call on dis- 
seminating projects in sub.^equent years. 

4. Make Services Widely Known and Help the Formation of Proj- 
ects. Disseminating projects cannot wait Tcr beginning projects to come 
to them, because beginning projects will often have so little information 
about the field that they do not know where to turn for assistance. 
In addition. the> may have very limited travel and telephone budgots. 
Therefore, disseminating projects must call at!*!ntion to their services 
through articles in lau and education magazines, as well as through ex- 
hibits and programs at professional meetings of lawyers and edu- 
cators. They should be prs^pared to assist in organizing a governing 
body and determining an adnii.ii.strativo structure. Without their help 
many projects will simply not come into being. 

5. Assist Projects to Develop Effective and Orderly Management 
Techniques. Disseminating projects should assist local projects to 
determine goals and objectives, desi^cr a timetable of activities, and 
enga^^e in other activities neces.sary to efficient administration. They 
can also encourage orderl\ managtnien' L\ requiring that projects 
submit regular progrcs.s repoits iMineaf major activities and deter- 
mining progress toward goals. 

6. Provide Adequate Training for the Administrators of New 
Projects. Often project directors arc educators who lack administra- 
tive experience in law-related educ.ition. They need help in learning 
how to organize and operate a project, and the mo.st obvious source 
of help is a disseminating project 
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The Law in American Society Foundation and the Illinois Project 
on Law-Focused Education have recently begun to offer formal man- 
agement seminars, conducted by professional management experts, as 
part of the training of administrators. Less formal techniques such 
as consultations with directors of disseminating projects, meetings of 
project leaders, and self-instructional materials have been in use for 
a longer period of time. By whatever means, however, disseminating 
projects should help administrators learn to implement objectives on 
schedule, make the best use of volunteers, locate funding sources, secure 
financial assistance, and perform the many other tasks that will help 
the project operate efficiently and achieve long-term stability. 

7. Train Teachers, Community Resource Persons, and Others Who 
Will Share Responsibility for Implementing the Pilot Phase of the 
Project. Disseminating projects should provide sufficient training for 
persons to carry out project activities in the first year and train others 
as the project expands. This multiplier effect provides a large return 
on the disseminating project's initial investment, and enables the as- 
sisted project to develop its own leadership and means of sustaining 
itself with a minimum of additional assistance from the disseminating 
project. 

8. Do Not Impose Your Model, Disseminating projects should 
attempt to inform local projects of the wide range of materials and 
techniques which are available to help their programs meet their needs 
and interest*; of their communities. Disseminating projects should be 
particularly aware of materials and methods other than their own 
which may contribute to the success of a local project's program. 
Thus a disseminating project which produces written materials should 
be aware of audio-visual materials that may provide useful supple- 
ments, and a disseminating project which specializes in simulation 
games and field trips should be aware that its activities are most suc- 
cessful as adjuncts to a rigorous course of study in law. If the dis- 
seminating project produces materials upon which it receives royal- 
ties, it should be aware of the potential conflict of interest, and en- 
courage projects to review other materials as well before deciding 
which to adopt. 

9. Recognize the Need for Flexible Adaptation of the Project 
Model. Some projects will choose to adopt significant portions of. the 
disseminating project's model. The disseminating project should rec- 
ognize, however, that the model must be adapted to particular circum- 
stances, and that changes in the model may improve it Indeed, the 
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disseminating project should, in some measure, consider projects which 
it has helped establish as laboratories of law-related education. Ul- 
timately it should learn as much from them as they learn from it. 

10. Establish a Loose Network of Peers, Rather Than a Tightly 
Controlled Organization of Affiliated Projects. Local projects must 
be free to develop programs suited to their communities. They should 
not be under the control of disseminating projects. Instead, the dis- 
seminating project should sponsor periodic meetings of project directors, 
which will not only provide an opportunity for them to compare notes 
but will also enable the disseminating project itself to receive useful feed- 
back. ^' 

VIL APPROACHES TO DISSEMINATION 
This section considers some current approaches to dissemination 
of project models. Most of these approaches have not had a full trial. 
Indeed, many projects have been in the dissemination phase for less than 
a year and it is now impossible to determine which of these approaches 
is superior. Thus, this discussion considers their potential strengths 
and weaknesses. 

One approach to dissemination depends upon block grants to the 
disseminating project The disseminating project then makes sub-grants 
to beginning projects, and trains project leaders and teachers (and some- 
times lawyers and justice agency personnel) at summer institutes. The 
Uw in American Society Foundation and Illinois Project in Law-Focused 
Education use this approach to dissemination. Both are described in Ap- 
pendix 6. This approach seems to have a number of advantages. Par- 
ticipants are trained intensively as teams for a period of weeks. This 
should develop a sense olshared endeavor most useful to incipient proj- 
ects. In addition, the new project benefits from a cadre of leaders, 
trained to. conduct their own teacher-training institutes within a year. 
The local projects receive at least partial funding, giving them a start 
and an opportunity to develop a track record, secure funding from other 
sources, and become institutionalized. 

The disadvantages are (1) the substantial cost of a summer institute 
attended by persons from across the country, which may make this ap- 
proach a luxury for a relative few; (2) the possibility that these proj- 
ects may have been motivated by the lure of funds from ''on hi^'h'* rather 
than by a realistic long-run commitment to law-^related education; and 
(3) the relatively short period of time (usually one year) in which the 
disseminating project provides financial help. This period may not be 
long enough for the local project to develop other sources of support. 
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Perhaps the grants should be renewable for another^year in exceptional 
circumstances, or perhaps all grants should be ^^step-down'* multi-year 
grants in which the project would receive less money each year accord- 
ing to a pre-arranged schedule. Either of these possibilities would give 
the project a greater opportunity to secure other support and thereby 
increase its chance for success. 

A second approach to dissemination is less formal. The disseminat- 
ing project receives a grant enabling its staff to conduct brief on-site 
consultations with a number of projects and supply them with books 
and pamphlets which help teachers and project administrators train 
themselves. A one or two day workshop is often arranged to demon- 
strate some teaching techniques and strategies. The disseminating proj- 
ect supplies continuing consulting assistance in proposal writing and 
other facets of fund-raising, as well as in educational aspects of law- 
related education. The Law in a Free Society national project, described 
in Appendix 6, is an example. This approach has the advantage of being 
relatively inexpensive. Local projects do not receive funds from the dis- 
seminating project, nor is there the expense of a summer institute. How- 
ever, beginning a program requires much effort and expertise in cur- 
riculum development and teacher training, and local projects may not 
receive sufficient help from disseminating projects using this approach. 
It may be that phone calls and brief visits by disseminating staffs are 
not enough. Much hinges on the effectiveness of the disseminating 
project's self-instructional materials, whether a local project can develop 
effective training programs without extensive consultations with the 
disseminator, and whether it can financially support its early efforts 
without a small seed grant from the disseminating project. 

A variation on this approach involves having the disseminating proj- 
ect set up regional offices in various areas of the country. (Law, Ed- 
ucation and Participation (LEAP) provides an example of this approach. 
See' Appendix 6.) This cuts down on travel and telephone expenses, 
makes it easier for project personnel to assist new projects in their area, 
and enables the regional offices of the disseminating project to build lo- 
cal '^ases of support and continue as regional centers after the initial 
dissemination grant has expired. The regional offices may be able to 
offer help throughout the year to local projects, such as the Philadelphia 
LEAP office's continuing in-service teacher-training program. Disad- 
vantages may include the administrative confusion and added expense 
of multiple offices, and the need for the disseminating project's regional 
directoi-s to spend a portion of their time raising funds and building com- 
munity support. 
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2. Choosing the Project Director. How can a project choose an 
able director? While there are no hard and fast rules, several considera- 
tions can be suggested. 

The director's background may depend on the size of the project. 
Two directors of statewide projects are public relations directors of state 
bar associations. This suggests that larger projects, which maintain 
a staff composed of educational and legal specialists, may be effectively 
administered by someone with managerial skills who may lack specific 
expertise in either law or education. However, in smaller projects where 
the director is apt to be more actively involved in teacher training and 
curriculum development, it is probably best that he be either a lawyer 
or an educator. A social studies educator might require the least amount 
of extra training, since he begins with an understanding of instructional 
strategies and curriculum development that will be immediately useful 
to the project. Indeed, Table 3 of Appendix 3 shows that educators com- 
prise most full-iime professional staffs. Lawyers and law professors, 
if they are staff members at all, are generally part-time. 

Projects of all sizes should regard previous administrative experi- 
ence as an important consideration in the selection of an able project di- 
rector. It is not necessary that the administrative background be in 
law-related education or another interdisciplinary education program. 
One successful director was a school principal who now divides his time 
between administering a law-related education program and directing the 
custodial services of his school system. He appears successful in each 
of these roles because of his general managerial skills. 

However, projects should probably not restrict their search to can- 
didates who have been administrators. Many lawyers, teachers, and law 
school or university professors have useful expertise and might, with 
the help of experience or training in administration, become excellent 
project directors. 

It may be helpful to select a project director known and respected 
by educators, lawyers or law enforcement personnel. The project will 
benefit from the active support of all of these groups, and if the director 
begins with the respect of at least one, his job will be much easier. How- 
ever, someone from another city with skills to build a coalition of sup- 
port might make an equally suitable candidate. 

In addition, in selecting a director projects should be aware of an- 
other problem. The Ford Foundation found an exceptionally high turn- 
over of project directors (only four of 25 projects had the same director 
throughout the period of Foundation funding.) It concluded that "when 
directors changed, so did basic interests and capabilities. Existing pri- 
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Disseminating projects operating within state departments of edu- 
cation offer very different problems and opportunities. They can draw 
on the expertise of a number of in-house specialists in curriculum de- 
velopment, materials evaluation, and evaluation of programs. In addi- 
tion, they have the prestige of the state department of education behind 
them, and well established channels of communication with local schools. 
The disadvantages are U) the state department of education's personnel 
assigned to the project may have other responsibilities and thus not be 
able to devote sufficient time to the job; (2) the state department's ap- 
proach may be formalI,itic, focusing heavily on producing reports and 
studies rather than action-programs; and (3) the project may not de- 
velop grass roots support or gather much feedback from teachers and 
students. 

There are other approaches to dissemination, as well as variations 
on these approaches, and as the movement to bring law-related education 
to the schools expands there undoubtedly will be other models developed. 
This suggests the need for systematic evaluation of approaches to de- 
veloping and disseminating project models. Most current experiments 
are relatively new, however, and only after several years will it be pos- 
sible to evaluate them properly. 



VIII. PROJECT ADMINISTRATION 

This section discusses in detail the roles of (1) the project director 
and (2) the project's governing board. 

1. The Importance of the Project Director, The exports on law- 
related education who were interviewed for this study agreed that the 
project director, more than any other single person, is responsible for the 
success or failure of a project. This is consistent with the Ford Founda- 
tion's finding that **No matter what the governing structure of the 
projects, by far the greatest responsibility (for their design, implementa- 
tion, maintenance, and improvement) lay with the project directors," " 

In a small project the director may be the only full-time professional 
staff person; in larger projects he is generally responsible for choosing 
and training the rest of the staff. He helps set policy and has the prin- 
cipal responsibility for implementing it. He supervises curriculum de- 
velopment, teacher training, and the preparation of materials. He has 
the day-to-day task of building and maintaining support for the project, 
both in the general community and in the organizations which can sup- 
port the project with funds, volunteer labor, and services. 
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orities were abandoned and neglected, new ones were established, and re- 
sources had to be devoted to gearing-up again and resolving the uncer- 
tainties that accompany that process/' So far, turnover of directors 
of law-related projects has been low. For example, only three of the 14 
projects described in Appendix G have changed directors. However, the 
following recommendations of the Ford Foundation may help keep turn- 
over low : 

First . . . projects should consider efforts to modify the pre- 
vailing high mobility value system and to provide incentives for 
more leaders to remain with their change efforts until these are 
implemented and firmly established. . . . Second, as a means of 
capitalizing on possibly inevitable turnover, more attention should 
be paid when planning a project to the different leadership char- 
acteristics that are required during different stages of innovative 
efforts. Ideally, turnover should occur at a natural breaking point. 
New leaders should be chosen who are especially apt at pursuing the 
existing objectives rather than exclusively creating their own new 
objectives. 

We recommend that the project director have the following skills. 

1. The Project Director Should Be Concerned with the Long- 
Term Goals of the Project. Charles Silberman has remarked that 
American public education is directed by harried administrators at- 
tempting to address immediate problems, rather than by adminis- 
trators able or willing to think hard about their role and the pur- 
poses of educational programs.'^o This observation is particularly 
applicable to new law-related education projects, which are often 
strapped for funds and difficult to administer. iMoreover, since law- 
related education may be difficult to define, the director may be 
tempted to make abrupt changes of direction, to stress one aspect of 
the program and ignore others in order to take advantage of current 
trends in funding. Such flexibility is deleterious if it serves as a 
substitute for carefully conceived, long-range goals. While the 
entire project staff should be concerned with goals, the director bears 
the responsibility of formulating and implementing them. 

2. The Project Director Should be Able To Distinguish Be- 
tween Activity and Accomplishment. Educational administrators 
often mistake activity, which they can measure easily, for progress, 
which is much harder to measure. Thus they may look to amount of 
funds raised, number of conferences held, and amount of publicity 
garnered by the project, rather than to changes in the skills and 
attitudes of students. 
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3. The Project Director Should Be Able to Locate Funding 
Sources and Secure Financial Support. The survey of projects 
conducted for this repoi t sho;ved that nearly 40 percent of directors 
reported that lack of funds was one of three principal problems, 
while another 25 percent indicated "lack of staff" and an equal num- 
ber indicated "lack of support/' both of which are probable indica- 
tions of lack of funds. (See Figure 14 of Appendix 3). Yetmt 
project directors do not rank fund raising and public relations aS^ng 
their three most important activities (see Figure 4 of Appendix 3), 
even though these are essential to most projects. The director should 
be able to secure public recognition for the project's success, and must 
be able to plan and execute campaigns to secure ample funding from 
such private foundations, school systems, state or federal educational 
authorities, and law enforcement funding agencies. 

.1. The Project Director Must be Abie to Persuade Other In- 
dividuals and Groups to Join in Support of Law-Related Education. 
It IS the director's responsibility to mobilize lawyers, educators and 
law enforcement and justice agency officials, and arrange for the 
effective use of their talents. Some can serve as instructors in 
teacher-training institutes; others can serve as liaisons to bar as- 
sociations or funding agencies. In building this coalition of support, 
the project director must remember that his "power to persuade 
... is his ability to educate.'^ Though a project is ultimately 
concerned with the education of children, the director must also be 
concerned with educating the disparate persons whose energy and 
commitment are required if the project is to succeed. 



IX. THE GOVERNING BODY 

Data from questionnaires completed by projects indi' .tes thai 84 
percent of the projects have some type of board to supply counsel and/or 
direction, and almost all of the projects described in Appendix G have 
such boards. In general, only the very smallest projects (c. those active 
in no more than a handful of schools) do not have boards. The survey 
shows that two-thirds of these boards make policy and about one-third 
are advisory only. Most boards are interdisciplinary. 

Some projects have two boards: a board of directors (or steering 
committee or program committee) which sets policy and meets regu- 
larly throughout the year; and a board of advisers (or advisory com- 
mittee or commission) which meets less frequently, perhaps onlv once a 
year. The advisory group is often larger than the policy-making group, 
because it is desirable that it contain persons from many fields and 
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academic disciplines. In addition a large board of advisers is not neces- 
sarily a disadvantage because it is designed to provide a forum for new 
ideas and insights rather than reach conclusions. A large advisory group 
provides a pool of talent for the project. Its members may be tapped 
selectively for their expertise by telephone or through individual meet- 
ings, ^However, because most projects seem to have one board, fulfilling 
in somkm^asure both functions, the following recommendations assume 
the existence of only one board. 

L The Board Should Make Long-Term Policy and Provide Coun- 
sel to the Project's Staff. In practice, some boards are relatively 
passive and restrict themselves to approving policy made by the staff. 
If the board contains leaders of the education, legal and law enforcement 
communities, its talents are being neglected in this rubber-stamp func- 
tion, and it should be encouraged to review the operation and provide in- 
sight and wisdom. The boards of some projects meet as often as once 
a month, and board members are often asked to contribute additional time. 
Board members should therefore (1) have stature in the community and 
(2) be willing actively to further the project. Finding persons who meet 
both criteria may be a most difficult task. 

2, Board iMembers Should Help Locate and Raise Funds for the 
Project, Through their contacts with bar associations, business and 
community groups, and corporations, individual board members can help 
open doors to a number of possible funding sources. While these sources 
are unlikely to provide enough funds for all project acti\ities, they can 
provide seed money for the early days and continuing support when major 
grants expire. They can develop long-term funding strategies, locate po- 
tential funding sources, write and/or review funding proposals, and help 
make initial contact with officers of .funding sources, 

3, The Board Should be a Means of Legitimizing the Project and 
Assisting in its Institutionalization. Project directors interviewed 
for the study agreed that projects must have formal affiliation and strong 
support from other organizations. The board provides the means of dem- 
onstrating such support. Board members may sit as formal representa- 
tives of co-sponsoring or affiliated organizations, or informally repre- 
sent them. In addition, institutionalization will be more likely if repre- 
sentatives of school systems or other institutions sit on the board through 
the pilot phase and are familiar with the project's goals and activities. 

4* The Board Should b** a Means of Representing the Community* 
Law-related education projects should respond to the needs and interests 
of the community. Board members can represent service clubs, business 
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associations, civic and religious groups, and community improvement 
groups. These members should help the project understand and respond 
to the concerns of the community, as well as provide another source 
of legitimacy, 

5, The Board Should be a Means of Securing Volunteers, Proj- 
ects must ask lawyers, law enforcement officials and other community 
members to volunteer their services. Board members representing bar 
associations, law enforcement agencies, and justice agencies are in an 
excellent position to encourage volunteers to make classroom appearances. 
They can also help locate persons to assist students on internships and 
field trips. Indeed, in addition to mobilizing others, board members have 
themselves often contributed in these ways. 

6, The Board Should Help Monitor Programs. Though formal 
evaluations are an important means of measuring progress, informal 
methods, such as representation on the board by students, parents, and 
community representatives can help assure that the goals and activities 
of the project meet their educational needs. 

7, The Board Should Serve as a Buffer Between the Project and 
its Critics, Law-related educational innovations, such as the teaching 
of controversial issues, may arouse some criticism. By carefully dis- 
cussing equal educational opportunity, student and teacher rights, due 
process, and other law-related issues, teachers may unsettle some admin- 
istrators and parents, even if they teach with a high level of competence 
and no hint of advocacy. Projects can help protect themselves from these 
charges by a board which is politically and ideologically representative 
of the whole community. The bar association in particular can help 
buffer teachers from unfair charges based on their skilled introduction 
of realistic, open-ended Socratic inquiiy into legal issues. Of course, 
poor teachers who abuse their role to indoctrinate students and advocate 
their own ideas need not be defended. Good training programs will min- 
imize the dangers of confusing even-handed dialectical teaching with in- 
doctrination and advocacy, 

8, Board Members Should Help to Disseminate the Project Model, 
The project's staff must be principally responsible for dissemination. 
However, board members may help projects which are in the dissemina- 
tion phase locate persons and groups interested in law-related education. 
For example, the National Committee of Law, Education And Participa- 
tion has attempted to open doors to law-related education by having some 
of its members who are in positions of prominence write to their col- 
leagues in other states. 
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X. RECOMMENDED GUIDELINES FOR FUNDING AGENCIES 
REGARDING PROJECT STRUCTURE AND ADMINISTRATION 

1. Funding Agencies Should Regard Ability of Administrative 
Personnel as a Principal Criterion in Determining Whether to Fund a 
Project. The survey of state planning agencies and LEAA offices 
showed that "administrative quality" is a relatively unimportant criterion 
in deciding to approve grants. Only 16 percent mentioned it as one of the 
four most important criteria, and none considered it the most important. 
Yet, as Robert Mayer, a former program officer of the Ford Foundation 
has observed, funding agencies *'are primarily in the business of betting 
on people, on the ability of human beings to carry out a proposed ac- 
tivity. Even if we talk about grants for construction of a new building, 
we must depend upon the people who have planned the building and those 
who will see that it is built. So, the existing inner strength of an in- 
stitution is a key element used in measuring the capability of t'lat in- 
stitution to move forward." 22 

This suggests that funding agencies .'should actively consider the 
academic and administrative qualifications of the staff, particularly 
the director. Indeed, the agency's representatives should meet with the 
director and other members of his staff as a means of determining the 
staffs ability to carry out proposed activities. 

2. Funding Agencies Should Determine the Extent of a Project's 
Support from Other Groups and Institutions. The criterion for fund- 
ing a project most frequently mentioned by LEAA agencies is the prob- 
ability of the project's "being incorporated into school system(s) or 
other institution(s)." (See Figure 6 of Appddix 2). Another criterion 
selected frequently was the possibility for a "multiplier effect, f. c, the 
project model will be widely adaptable." No funding agency wishes to 
support a project in perpetuity or have a worthwhile project wither when 
support is withdrawn. Institutionalization and a multiplier effect are 
standard ways of securing a larger or longer-term return on investment. 
However, Figuie G shov/s that LEAA agencies seem to have little inter- 
est in a project's ability to obtain funds from other sources, and almost 
no interest in its ability to obtain volunteer support. Both should be 
means of measuring the extent of interest :ii and commitment to the 
project, factors crucial to its institutionalization, its usefulness as a 
model, and its survival when major grants expire. Therefore, a fund- 
ing agency should determine the extent of a project's support from form- 
al co-sponsors and other groups. One means of doing so is to examine 
the composition of the project's board. 
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3. Funding Agencies Should Encourage Sound Management by 
Monitoring Project Activities Closely. Grantors should be particularly 
conscious of projects' statements of goals and objectives. The Ford 
Foundation's researchers found that "larger scale change seemed more 
likely to occur when grantee and grantor agreed before funds were com- 
mitted on the specific purpose, nature, extent, and limitations of a pro- 
posed project." Grantors can help assure that a project has meaning- 
ful goals by recalling the Ford Foundation's experience that "general, 
broad-purpose grants awarded for 'improving educational opportunity' 
or for testing innovations (unspecified) did not allow for the definition 
or the commitment by any of the parties to measurable outcomes." 
Funding agencies should review carefully a project's proposed timetable 
before funding. After funding they should require regular reports on 
disbursements and progress towards its objectives. These reports should 
be supplemented by periodic visits. 
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TEACHING AND LEARNING 

This '^hapter begins with a recommendation that teaching and learn- 
ing objectives be established that strive for improvements in the knowl- 
edge, attitudes, and behavior of students. To implement these objectivss 
we recommend that major efforts be made in teacher-training, curriculum 
and materials development, methods of instruction, and evaluation. 

I. GOALS 

Although goals will vary with the particular interests and priorities 
of each project, general guidelines fo; their determination and imple- 
mentation can be recommended. 

1. Seek to Produce Significant and Lasting Changes in Students. 
Data gathered from surveys of projects and LEAA agencies show that 
grantees and grantors agree that projects should seek to attain goals 
which involve positive changes in the way students think, feel, and act 
about citizenship, law, the legal process, and law enforcement. 

When projects were asked to indicate their three principal goals, 
they most frequently chose, in the following order, increased "apprecia- 
tion and respect for the legal process," increased "knowledge of the law" 
and ^responsible citizenship participation." (See Figure 6 of Appendix 
' 3.) 

*j*^A agencies generally consider reduced juvenile crime and in- 
creak6^?appreciation and respect for legal processes to be the most de- 
sirable results of programs, with somewhat fewer indicating that in- 
creased information about the law and responsible citizenship particip*. 
tion are important. (See Figure 13 of Appendix 2.) 

It is important to note, however, that there is very little evidence 
to support a causal relationship between law -related educational programs 
and crime reduction. It would be wrong to aim a program toward crime 
reduction because the proper study of law goes well beyond the study 
of criminal law. An educational program is sought, not a program in 
crime control. 

2. Make Courses in Law and Legal Processes Integral Parts of the 
Curriculum of Elementary and Secondary Schools. Many approaches 
to law studies are not effective because they are not part of the regular 
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course of study. For example, annual Law Day observances are generally 
ineffective attempts to influence students* behavior. Bar association 
members often visit schools on or about May 1 to deliver speeches on 
the need for law and the American system of justice. Law Day obser- 
vances sometimes also include mock trials or case studies of legal issues. 
However, these observances are isolated events with little or no connec- 
tion to regular courses of study. Law Day activities are no more ef- 
fective in preparing students to deal with law and the legal process than 
once-a-year lectures in the importance of mathematics would be to give 
students the skills and understanding of mathematical concepts they will 
need as adults. 

Court tour programs or visits to correctional facilities may be sim- 
ilarly deficient. They are a valuable addition to a carefully conceived 
curriculum of law studies, when students are well prepared for the visits 
and have the opportunity to discuss them afterwards, but they are of 
little value when they stand alone. Like T>aw Day observances, isolated 
tours may teach students little about the nature and function of law, 
and may have no long-term impact. 

These well-meaning efforts stimulate students' curiosity about law, 
but they are not sufficient to make significant changes in students' 
skills, attitude?, nnd behavior. To do that, law-related educational pro- 
grams muot beconie an important part of the curricula so that students 
can receive instruction in law and the legal process, 

IL TEACHER TRAINING 

J. Prepare Teachers to Teach Law Studies and Use Lawyers Pri- 
marily to Train Teachers. Effective teacher training is the most 
important component of law-related education. While lawyers, judges, 
and law enforcement officials can help by making occasional classroom 
visits, only teachers can be expected to bear the instructional burden and 
implement the goals of law-related education. There are more than eight 
times as many teachers as lawyers in the United States, and few lawyers 
can be expected to devote more than one or two hours a week to law-re- 
lated education. It is equally unrealistic to expect law enforcement of- 
ficials and law school faculty and studonts to staff widespread courses 
in law and the legal process in the schools.* Trained teachers have im- 
portant instructional skills and experience with youngsters that lawyers 
and other volunteers lack. 

Law-related education comprises a formidable amount of varied and 
troubling concepts, issues, and information. Teachers are understand- 
ably reluctant to enter a complex, controversial, and unfamiliar area. 
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Therefore, special training for classroom teachers is necessaiy. This 
suggests that lawyers can best serve law-related education by helping 
to train teachers. Moreover, lawyers make most effective use of their 
time when they help train teachers. When a lawyer teaches a class him- 
self It IS unlikely that he will reach more than 35 students. When he 
takes the same amount of time to train a group of teachers, he is effec- 
tively reaching hundreds of students. 

Law is a challenging subject to teach .and^most teachers are wholly 
unfamiliar with its substance and pedagogy. : Teacher training, there- 
fore, cannot be accomplished without extensive effort. Figure 10 of Ap- 
pendix 3 shows that projects are likely ito^offer a series of in-service 
meetings and/or a concentrated course for teachers of at least two days 
duration. This relatively substantial commitment to teacher training 
IS the very least that a project should offer. * 

We also recommend that projects seek to train teachers during reg- 
ular school hours fas they are released from some of their normal duties), 
and provide special credit or other credentialing recognition for training 
sessions, thus indicating that the project is important and has the back- 
ing of school authorities. Otherwise, according to the Ford Foundation's 
researchers, "such efforts [are] continually seen as additions to normal 
job assignments. [They operate] on the same principle or [have] the 
same effect as 'moonlighting'— «. e., the regular job comes first. . . 
In neither case does the school system or other project element signal 
that the project is as important as business as usual.**" 

2. Teacher Training Should be an Integral Part of the Project's 
Activities. Well trained teachers can help train other teachers, become 
project staff members, and help develop curriculum and materials. The 
teacher-training process itself can be an essential part of the project's 
pedagogy. In many projects teacher training has been inseparable from 
curriculum development and the preparation of materials. The Law in a 
Free Society project Tsee Appendix G) used teachers attending in-service 
training courses to test law-related curriculum units in their classes and 
report on their effectiveness. Teachers who are being trained can cre- 
ate lesson plans, the best of which can be shared with other teachers. 
Teacher-training materials, as well as student materials, are often de- 
veloped in conjunction with teacher-training sessions (see description 
of Cincinnati's Center for Law-Related Education in Appendix G). The 
objectives of a project may be strongly influenced by what it has learned 
through its teacher-training sessions, as well as through the expertise 
of its trained teachers. 
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3. Supply Teachers with Substantive Knowledge About Law and 
Appropriate Instructional Techniques. The survey of projects con- 
ducted for this report indicated that teachers have two principal prob- 
lems in participating in law-related education programs: (1) lack of 
knowledge about law and the legal process and (2) lack of confidence in 
teaching the subjects. (See Figure 12 of Appendix 3). Many teacher- 
training institutes have assembled a faculty of lawyers, judges, and law 
school professors to meet the first need. To meet the second, many in- 
stitutes provide training in instructional strategies particularly appro- 
priate for law-related education. Some teacher-training institutes have 
used professors of education to demonstrate such strategies; others have 
had success with previously trained classroom teachers. Using experi- 
enced teachers to train teachers offers evidence that teachers can be 
trained in law, and they are especially sensitive to the concerns that their 
colleagues feel when approaching a new and complex subject. 

Teacher-training sessions work best if they provide teachers with 
knowledge and skills which they can use directly in their own classrooms. 
Therefore, a project should try to provide specific materials and tech- 
niques appropriate for every participating teacher's curriculum and 
grade level. 

4. Do Not Restrict Teacher Training to Formal Sessions; Coun- 
sel and Assist Teachers Throughout the School Year. The survey of 
projects revealed that other problems frequently encountered by teachers 
were "inability to take time from other subject areas,'' lack of encourage- 
ment or support from school authorities," "lack of time to prepare to teach 
a new subject," and "lack of materials." (See Figure 12 of Appendix 3). 
All of these problems can, in some measure, be alleviated by continuing 
assistance from the project's staff. The staff can provide teachers with 
information about particularly good law-related materials, and can work 
with school authorities to see that teachers have the time and support 
to fully implement programs in their classrooms. Projects should also 
offer occasional mini-courses for teachers during the school year to pro- 
vide further instruction in law and the opportunity for teachers to com- 
pare notes on their classroom experiences. (Oklahoma's statewide proj- 
ect. Law for Public School Use, has developed an extensive follow-up pro- 
gram for its in-ser\ice training institutes. See Appendix 7 for its ad- 
dress.) Lawyers can be used in follow-up activities as well. Through a 
"hot-line" system, each teacher can be put in touch with a lawyer will- 
ing to help work out problems relating to content that may arise in 
class. 
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5. Offer Teacher-Training Courses Through an Institution of 
Higher Education, if Possible. Teacher-training courses offered in 
cooperation with a university enable teachers to receive credit toward 
a graduate degree. For example, participants in the Law in American 
Society Foundation's summer institute can elect to receive graduate credit 
from DePaul University, Northwestern University or the University of 
Illinois upon successful completion of their training. As Figure 2 of 
Appendix 3 shows, graduate credit is the nnost frequent incentive which 
projects offer teachers. There are substantial pedagogical benefits as 
well. The university's faculties of education, law, sociology, and political 
science offer valuable resources. Moreover, as the National Commissiuii 
on the Reform of Secondary Education urges, teacher-training institutes 
should be encouraged to provide courses for both experienced and pre- 
service teachers.^ Such a mixture of theory and experience should lead 
to classes which include a variety of teaching styles and ideas about in- 
structional methods. 

6. Train Non-Educators Who Help Teach Students and Train 
Teachers. In addition to their primary role in teacher training, vol- 
unteer lawyers, judges, and law enforcement officers can help projects by 
serving as occasional classroom lecturers, judges in mock trials, resource 
persons on points of law, and guides to students' field experiences. Non- 
educators can benefit from learning about techniques that will enable 
them to make the most uf their expertise in working with teachers and 
youngsters. Because these persons have many other responsibilities, ex- 
tensive training will usually be impossible. However, Figure 9 of Ap- 
pendix 3 indicates that most projects offer at least some form of training, 
the most common being one or more in-service meetings. Orientation 
workshops for educators and lawyers who will teach teachers are extreme- 
ly useful. Experts who participated in our Conference considered such 
workshops a high priority, 

III. CURRICULUM AND MATERIALS DEVELOPMENT 

1. Create Curricula Which Strive to Fundamentally Improve Stu- 
dents' Understanding of Law and the Legal Process. If the principal 
goal of projects is to make positive changes in the attitudes and skills of 
youngsters, then law- related curricula cannot merely impart specific in- 
formation or inculcate simple maxims about the need to be a good citizen. 
Students must be trained to understand the role and nature of law in a 
democratic society. 

Projects generally attempt to help students achieve this understand- 
ing through courses which touch directly on fundamental legal and ju- 
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risprudential issues. As Figure 7 of Appendix 3 indicates, the subjects 
most often stressed -judicial process, basic legal concepts, rights and re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship, and the Bill of Rights— are among those 
which can help to impart this knowledge. Survey data from LEAA agen- 
cies indicates that they are similarly interested in these general areas.^ 

This is not to say that courses designed around legal subject matter 
cannot be the springboard to such understanding. Some projects seek 
to help develop understanding of the law and legal process through in- 
volving students in specific areas of law of particular interest to them. 
Approximately 25 percent of projects surveyed stressed courses in ju- 
venile law, criminal law, consumer law, and law enforcement. Each of 
these can be pursued, not only for specific information, but also for the 
insights which they can provide into the role of law in society, and the 
relationships among people and between individuals and the government. 

Law related curriculum units in existing courses are another means 
of imparting improved understanding of law. Units in law may enrich 
courses in American History, Civics, Sociology, or Anthropology, and a 
legal conponent can be made a part of courses outside of the social studies 
such as English (Literature and The Law) and even such science courses 
as Chemistry and Biology (Environmental Law). Drug abuse education, 
according to recent studies, has largely been a failure. A law-related ap- 
proach can help students understand the implications of violating the 
laws, as well as showing how they can work constructively to reform as- 
pects of the drug laws. 

2. Design Curricula for Elementary and Junior High Schools, as 
Well as for Secondary Schools, The surveys conducted for this report 
indicate that projects are most active in the upper grades and that fund- 
ing agencies approve of this emphasis.^ However, positive improvements 
in the way students think, feel, and act are more likely if the child is in- 
volved early in his school career and if law -related education continues 
thi-oughout his schooling. Materials and curricula have been prepared 
for very young students which engage them in the resolution of diffi- 
cult moral problems. These exercises stimulate children to reason at high- 
er moral as well as intellectual levels. There is a close correlation b.e- 
tween legal and moral education. "Inherent in citizenship," California 
Superintendent of Schools Wilson Riles said recently, ''are three of the 
basic moral values of men— freedom, justice and brotherhood." ^ The 
first two of these moral values are the essence of our legal system. 

Law-related education should be implemented with intensive and sys- 
tematic courses of sufficient duration. The precise emphasis at each 
grade level will depend on the project's goals, the skills of its teachers, and 
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the age and intellectual attainment of students. However, most projects 
provide instruction for a minimum of 40 days per year (L e,, approximate- 
ly one-half a semester) and a substantial number of projects offer students 
at least 80 days (one semester) of instruction, (See Table 2 of Appendix 
3). 

3. Strive to Present Legal Issues Realistically, Acknowledging 
Conflict and Controversial Issues. Traditional courses in civics and 
government, educators generally agree, present a romantic myth of the 
American legal system, in which the ideals of democracy are confused 
with the realities of politics. 

Students have access to the "real world'' on TV and in the street. 
An unrealistic curriculum in the schools, therefore, may increase cynicism 
about the effectiveness of democratic procedures, by creating a disson- 
ance between what they know and what they are taught. 

Law- related curricula can help solve this problem by raising issues 
which are relevant to students and posing questions concerning the prac- 
tical problems of achieving justice which can fully engage their intelli- 
gence. Should drug use be controlled? Should abortion be permitted? 
To what degree should environmental factors control otherwise free use 
of pioperty? How can we reconcile the rights of free press and fair 
trial? Law-related curricula should be based on a conception of law as 
**a series of topics for reflection, grounded on very real human concerns 
as they arise in a specific factual context of cases and disputes. . . . 
The study of law in the schools must be problematic analyses of real is- 
sues as they affect real people, little people and big people."' 

4. Consider Developing Curricula That Assist Students to Learn 
About Careers in Law and Law Enforcement. A number of recent 
educational i-eports^ have urged that American education, particularly 
on the secondary level, inform students about a wide variety of possible 
careers and begin to train interested students for many of these careers. 
Expanded career education programs are under discussion or have begun 
in a number of secondary schools. Though projects have not stressed 
career education (see Figure 7 of Appendi:: 3), the current interest in 
career education among educators and students^ as well as the continuing 
need for law enforcement and corrections personnel, legal secretaries 
and para-legal persons suggests that projects might provide a real serv- 
ice by emphasizing vocational possibilities associated with law, other 
than legal practice itself. 

5. Consider Producing Supplementary Materials to Help Imple- 
ment Law-Related Curricula, But Do Not Overinvest in Materials De- 
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velopment. YEFC's Bibliography of Law-Related Currictdum Ma- 
tends: Annotated lists and describes over 500 books and pamphlets 
suitable for elementary and secondary school classrooms. In view of the 
increasing commercial availability of materials, we do not recommend 
that projects consider materials development a high priority. 

In addition, materials development is e.xpensive and time consuming, 
and may not be an effective use of the project's resources. The Ford 
Foundation concluded that projects which it funded underestimated the 
difficulties in producing new curriculum units and overproduced curricu- 
lum materials. "As we now know ... any significant process for 
curriculum development must meet a number of demands: scholarly in- 
put to assure intellectual rigor; e.xpei-tise in learning theory and child 
development to support methodologies; extensive testing, evaluation, 
and revision; programs for teacher-training; and procedures for dis- 
semination." The Foundation sadly concluded that, "in terms of both 
cost and student teacher learning, the adoption of professionally developed 
curricula produced far more substantive change than in-house curriculum 
uevelopment." » 

However, it is unlikely that available materials can fully implement 
curricula created to meet the specific needs of students and communities. 
Therefore, projects might wish to create their own teacher and student 
materials to supplement commercially prepared materials. Most projects 
responding to our survey used a combination of commercial and project- 
produced materials. The latter included lesson plans and background 
reports on points of law for teachers, and learning packets and mimeo- 
graphed case studies for students. 

There are advantages to project-produced supplementary materials: 
U) they can be tailored for the laws of a particular jurisdiction ; (2) 
they can be prepared by the project's staff, teachers and students and 
tested in the classrooms of local schools and therefore more closely meet 
the objectives of the project; (3) they are often less e.xpensive than 
commercial materials and can be periodically revised at little additional 
expense; and (4) they can be made relevant to the lives and concerns of 
loca students. However, projects should be thoroughly familiar with 
available mater:als and not spend time, money, and energy creating ma- 
terials which have been developed elsewhere. 

6. Make a Special Effort to Provide Adequate Audio-Visual Aids 
Films and filmstrips can be effective means of instruction, especially 
for young children and older students with reading difficulties. A num- 
ber of excellent law-related films, filmstrips and cassettes are now in 
distribution. (YEFC's Law-Related Audio-Visual Materials: An A«- 
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7iotated Catalog is a guide to more than 400 currently available materials.) 
The best audio-visual materials arc open-ended, posing a question or 
unresolved situation and encouraging students to discuss and decide the 
answer or resolution for themselves, furnishing a foundation on which 
a stimulating classroom exercise can be built. 

Though some projects have assembled slide and audio-tape presenta- 
tions, filmstrips, and cassettes on aspects of law that are particularly 
relevant to their program, we believe that most projects should not pre- 
pare their own audio-visual materials. Generally, locally produced audio- 
visual materials will be considerably more expensive than written ma- 
terials, and there is the risk that they will be amateurish and fail to en- 
gage students' attention. 

IV. METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 

1. Encourage the Use of the Inquiry Method of Instruction. The 
inquiry (or discovery) method of instruction seeks to actively involve 
students in the process of education by encouraging them to discover and 
analyze the issues, values, and ideas inherent in legal cases and historical 
or current controversies. The inquiry method provides the means to 
analyze a problem and search for principles that may govern its solution. 
Properly used, it is a particularly stimulating form of instruction. 

We must stress, however, that the inquiry method is often abused 
in practice. Allen Graubard, in his book, Free the Children, warns that 
the inquiry method is often a '^pretentious gimmick . . . theoretical- 
ly grounded in a pastiche of bad philosophy and pretentiously phrased 
common sense taken from McLuhan and general semantics." ^® In prac- 
tice it sometimes becomes a disguised form of lecture, with students led 
to the teacher's predetermined conclusions. 

When properly used, the inquiry method is very different from tra- 
ditional methods. Too much of our civic and social studies education 
has been limited to the uncritical transmission of values and ideals to 
students who are expected to accept them passively, as they are later 
.expected to accept the values transmitted via the media, especially tele- 
vision. Our civic education has provided us with symbols, ikons and 
dogma, rather than the skills required for active and responsible citizen- 
ship participation. The inquiry method is a means of helping students 
understand that rights are often in conflict, that judicial decisions and 
statutory interpretations are often ambiguous and leave parts of ques- 
tions unanswered, and that disputes between landlords and tenants, and 
merchants and consumers, are often more difficult to resolve than they 
appear. 
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If the values and procedures inherent in the rule of law are to be 
inculcated effectively, they must be taught dialectically. and our laws 
must be understood as changing standards for appraising action. 

The inquiry method is especially well suited to law-related educa- 
tion. Though it is a relatively new addition to the jargon, if not the 
pedagogy of good elementary and secondary teachers, it has been part of 
the instructional techniques of law schools for many decades in the form 
of case studies and the Socratic method. 

Data from the project ,sui*vey (see Figure 8 of Appendix 3) indicates 
that most projects use techniques such as discussion and case studies 
which are well suited for open-ended exploration of issues. If projects 
are to achieve significant changes in the way students think, feel, and 
behave, then this instructional technique relying upon the curiosity and 
active co-operation of students is necessary. 

2. Encourage Role-Playing Exercises. More than one-third of 
the projects use at least one form of dramatization as an instructional 
technique. (See Figure 8 of Appendix 3.) Mock trials are a common 
form of role playing which serves to acquaint students with court pro- 
cedures and to give them first-hand experience with the functions of 
participants in a judicial action. There are also role playing exercises 
and simulation games for other aspects of the judicial process. In a 
parole role playing exercise, students take the roles of tho convict, the 
victim, a representative of society, prison officials, and the parole board. 
A simulation game on jury selection might involve students as potential 
jurors, attorneys, the judge, and the litigants. 

The goal of the exercises is to give students insight into the nature 
of the legal process, the contributions of each participant, and the values 
inherent in judicial procedures. These forn::.s of dramatization do not 
constitute a full curriculum in themselves, but they are an invaluable 
supplement to law related courses of study. They are particularly valu- 
able for students who do not work well with the printed page, but who 
can grasp concepts rapidly by acting them out. 

3. Seek to Develop and Implemerit Field-Learning Experiences. 
"Action-learning'' programs allow youngsters to learn by involving theru 
in the real life of the community. Like role-playing exercises, accion- 
learning programs are best used to supplement law-related curricula. 
Two examples are research projects involving extensive court observa- 
tion; and work-study programs in which students serve as interns, work- 
ing as aides to legislators, law enforcement officials, or attorneys. Stu- 
dents are under the general direction of their instructor, and return 
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periodically to the classroom for seminars with other students involved 
in action-learning programs, in which they compare notes and receive 
formal instruction linked to their field experience. Here, as in the in- 
quiry method, students take part in shaping the curriculum through the! ' 
own discoveries. 

Many educators believe that action-learning programs can have a 
pronounced impact on students. As the Report of the National Commis- 
sion on the Reform of Secondary Education notes, ''by shutting off the 
young person from swirling, li\ing currents of [his] culture, schools 
stultify rather than foster his growth and development . , Stu- 
dents need not be in school to , . . learn about law enforcement, 
court procedures, and citizens' rights under the Constitution."^^ Such 
law-related projects as the Institute for Political/Legal Education and 
Youth and the Administration of Justice (both described in Appendix 
6) have developed extensive programs of student involvement in the jus- 
tice system and the political process. Projects should seek to work with 
bar a.^sociations, agencies of the justice system, and other groups to de- 
velop programs enabling students to learn by getting out of the class- 
room and seeing the law in operation. 

4. Endeavor to Use the Governance of the School as a Model of 
Justice. The Justice Model use.s the day-to-day operation of the 
school itself to teach students about even-handed conflict resolution, due 
process, and other components of a just legal system,*^' Any institution 
has its own set of rules and procedures. In many .schools, however, the 
student's behavior may be rigorously regulated and he may have few 
procedural safeguards. Indeed, Professors Gerald Marker and Howard 
Mehlinger have said that ''due process is not available to' students. When 
students are accused by teachers of violations of school rules, they al- 
ready stand convicted. There is no presumption of innocence until evi- 
dence is heard." This contrasts sharply with what civics students are 
taught about the judicial system, and students are more likely to be con- 
vinced by their school experiences than their course work. Indeed, a 
recent study concluded that a majority of high school students perceive 
their schools to be essentially undemocratic institutions.^^ 

The Justice ^lodel attempts to reverse students* perceptions of in- 
stitutional injustice. Teachers and students have used a variety of pro- 
cedures to resolve disputes. Youngsters are given the opportunity to 
learn by doing, to discover the problematic reality underlying abstrac- 
tions such as "justice" and "order." Though using the school or the 
classroom itself as a working Justice Model will require much careful 
planning, and though a pronounced change in the conduct of educational 
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institutions will be slow in coming, this means of instruction may offer 
real improvement in educational achievement and student morale. 

V. EVALUATION 

Evaluation of educational programs is of the highest importance to 
projects, and is of equal interest to funding agencies who use it to deter- 
mine if their funds have produced desired effects. The recommendations 
in this section pertain equally to funding agencies and projects, except 
for the final three recommendations, which pertain to funding agencies 
alone. 

L Educational Programs Should be Evaluated, Projects must be 
evaluated because it is impossible to administer an enterprise effectively 
without measuring the progress achieved in each of its undertakings. 
Indeed, the current interest in evaluating educational programs is a be- 
lated recognition that sound management principles can be applied to ed- 
ucation. 

However, surveys conducted for this report showed that the activi- 
ties of many projects are not formally evaluated. Half of the LEA A 
agencies which fund law -related projects indicate that they have no meth- 
ods of evaluating these projects (see Figure 12 of Appendix 2), and as 
many as 42 percent of projects may not be formally evaluated.^^ These 
findings suggest that projects and funding agencies should be concerned 
with the development of accurate means of evaluating the results of 
projects' efforts. 

2. The Prerequisifes for Useful Evaluation Should be Present. 
Management analyst Joseph Wholey has written that many evaluations 
of federal government programs have been useless because "evaluators 
have little control [over] ... the evaluability of programs." He 
suggests that the evaluator should make a "preassessment of evaluability 
to determine whether the program satisfies the prerequisites for useful 
evaluation, namely, that (1; objectives and planned activities have been 
defined in measurable terms, (2) plausible assumptions have been made 
linking expenditures, program activities, and expected outcomes, and 
(3) policy makers and program managers are willing and able to identify 
specific needs for evaluation Information." In addition to furthering 
meaningful evaluations, implementation of this procedure would improve 
the goal- and objective-setting process of projects, as well as improve 
their administrative efficiency. 

3, Evaluations Should be Conducted by Independent Evaluators. 
LEA A agencies report that nearly half of the projects which they fund- 
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ed and which were cvahiated, conducted their own evaluations. (See 
Figure 12 of Appendix 2). This pcrcenta^'e may he higher for all proj- 
ects. For example, all but one of the projects included in A])pendix G 
conducted their own e\aluatiuns, either lj\ a staff member ur an e\alua- 
tor whom they retained. IIo\\e\cr, c\aluatiuns conducted by specialists 
paid by projects ma\ be somewhat .suspect. Until professional standards 
for educational c\aluaturh arc established and maintained, funding agen- 
cies should gi\e .special attention to who e\aluates a i>ruject and who pays 
for it. 

4. Evaluations Should Measure Changes in Teachers, and Gather 
the Opinions of Others Actively Involved in Projects. Given the 
centnil importance of tcdchci training, changes in the attitudes and abil- 
ities of teachers should be e\aluated. Evaluations should include the 
opinions of law\\eri>, l.tw professors and law students, parents, and law 
enforcement officiaLs, gathered b\ inter\iew and questionnaire before and 
after the project begins. 

5. Evaluations of Teachers and Students Should be Both Formal 
and InformaL E\aluation can include pre- and post-tests of students 
and teachers, as well as inter\iews. The tests can be compared to the 
tests of a control group which has not taken part in the law-related pro- 
gram. 

However, e\aluators ha\e warned that formal evaluations ma> not 
give an accurate account of educational de\elopment. For example. Dr. 
Sheldon White of IIar\ard Uni\ersit\ .said recentl\ in Senate testimony, 
"I . . . think we oughl to .stop this delusion that the evaluations 
we make are all we should be thinking about." He said that it will be 
many years before e\aluators will be able to "put meaningful numbers 
on e^a^Iation results, and e\en when we put accurate numbers on, we 
won't know how to make judgments from them." 

Another problem of formal ('\aluation is particularly acute in law- 
related education. Both projects and funding agencies indicate that 
ini;jrj»ciiients in how iitudents feel about law, legal institutions and au- 
thorit> are a particulail\ important objecti\e of law -related education.'" 
However, char.^cs in attitudes are more difficult to measure than changes 
in knowledge. Can an objective test accurately measure changes in a 
student's emotions? Can we put feelings into words? Can we isolate 
the effect of education from the effect of religious instruction, television 
and family life on a student's attitudes and behavior? 

We suggest that cvaluators explore informal means to complement 
formal evaluations. The systematic collection of e\idenLe from students. 
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teachers, volunteers, administrators, and others through questionnaires 
and inteiTiews is one way of conducting an informal evaluation. Here 
are others: 

(1) A project log, maintained by a staff member, forms a day- 
to-day account of the problems, successes, aspirations and failures 
of the project. 

(2) Obser\'ation provides an outside perspective. An observer 
can visit the offices, field sites, and classrooms of a project and see 
much that those immersed in the project do not see. Paneling of 
observers, with four or five people looking at the project's activities 
and reporting on their consensus, is a means of securing a wider 
range of insights, 

(S) Ethnographic evaluation provides a means of determining 
the subtle changes in those affected by the project. The ethno- 
graphic evaluator conducts in-depth interviews and observes closely 
for some weeks or months, much as an anthropologist wouid study 
a primitive culture. Like the anthropologist, he uses sophisticated 
analytical systems and conceptual schemes as aids to understanding, 
at the same time allowing the setting itself to modify the analytical 
system and even to suggest new categories for analysis, 

6. Funding Agencies Should Avail Themselves of the Services.of 
Experts in Educational Evaluation. If funding agencies are to deter- 
mine the success or failure of projects through formal and informal 
means of evaluation, it is necessary that they be guided, at least in part, 
by persons knowledgeable in educational evaluation. Such persons can 
be .staff members or consultants. Perhaps a firm specializing in edu- 
cational evaluation can receive a contract to serve in this role. Through 
whatever means, however, the funding agency should provide itself 
with a guide through the complex and nascent science of evaluation, ei- 
ther to help the agency conduct its own evaluation of projects or to re- 
port on the worth of evaluations conducted by others. 

7. National Funding Agencies Should Consider Supporting Re- 
search into the Best Means of Evaluating Programs. Given both the 
importance and uncertainties of evaluation, it is in the interest of fund- 
ing agencies that evaluations pro\ide as accurate a reflection of the proj- 
ect's accomplishment as possible. Evaluative methods need to be de- 
veloped through research. The research might consider efficacy of vari- 
ous types of testing and interviewing, as well as the methods used to 
train testers and intei'viewers. In addition, such research might be 
able to suggest e*.aluati\e techniques that can be broadly applied to law- 
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related education projects. If these techniques were widely used, it 
would be possible to compare how successful projects are in reaching 
their goals, and thus to determine the relative n^eritsof various approach- 
es to law-related education. 

8, National Funding Agencies Should Consider Supporting Longi- 
tudinal Evaluations of Programs. Many funding agencies are inter- 
ested in very long-term results (e. g., reduction of crinie), not measura- 
ble by short term evaluative means (e. g., comparison of group A and 
group B in one school year or one school semester). Therefore, funding 
agencies should consider supporting assessments that would suggest long- 
term changes in skills, knowledge, attitudes and behavior of students 
exposed to law-related education, as contrasted with a control group of 
other students. Longitudinal evaluations are expensive and difficult to 
implement, but only such evaluations can provide evidence concerning 
the ultimate worth of law-related education. 
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FUNDING 

I. THE PROJECrS PERSPECTIVE ON FUNDING 

All projects are concerned with securing funds. It is a particularly 
acute problem in the early stages, before programs are supported by the 
school budget. Our survey of projects showed that lack of funds was the 
largest single problem facing project administrators. (See Figure 14 of 
Appendix 3). In almost every small group meeting at YEFC's Conference 
on Law-Related Education, participants linked funding difficulties to 
each topic discussed. 

Moreover, evidence suggests that fund raising is becoming more dif- 
ficult. More than half of the projects responding to our survey have ap- 
plied at least once to outside funding .sources (private foundations and 
government agencies such as LEA A) for support. An overwhelming per- 
centage (85 percent) hope to expand programs beyond their current 
scope in the next fiscal year. New projects are coming into existence 
every month. In the 18 months between the publication of the first and 
second editions of YEFC's Directory of Law-Related Educational Activi- 
ties, the number of projects increased by nearly 50 percent. Many in- 
cipient projects are ambitious in scope. For example, there are a number 
of nascent statewide projects in\ol\ ing state bar associations and state de- 
partments of education which will require substantial funds in order to 
carry out effective demonstration programs. 

In 1975, this demand may well be aggravated by double-digit inflation. 
Indeed, inflationary pressures are felt most heavily in education where 
increased productivity does not increase income to cover rising costs. 
The same problems, plus the decline in stock market prices, leave funding 
sources with fewer dollars to spend. 

Chapter 2 discusses structure and administration as they affect fund- 
ing and institutionalization of the project. This chapter offers general 
guidelines relating to budget, costs and funding. IVIore detailed sug- 
gestions for developing a funding strategy, finding funding sources, and 
writing proposals, can be found in YEFC's pamphlet. The $$ Game: A 
Guidebook on the Fundiyig of Law-Related Education Programs, which 
contains articles by directors of a number of successful projects. 
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Reducing Costs Without Reducing Efficiency 

Outside funds are needed if new projects are to begin and 
if many of the existing projects are to remain \iable. These funds are 
needed for teacher trainmg, curriculum de\elopment, dissemination, mate- 
rials purchasing and administration. However, before applying for out- 
side funds, projects should carefully examine their projected spending 
patterns and make sure that costs have been reduced as much as possible 
without significantly reducing program quality. We cannot provide spe- 
cific guidelines to cost reduction since there are an incalculable number 
of variables. For example, the costs of incentives for teacher-training 
programs differ from locality to locality depending on laws and 
regulations, and the expense of designing curricula and purchasing mate- 
rials vary depending on — grade levels and the nature of materials. In- 
stead of offering specific information on costs, we suggest general guide- 
lines, applicable to projects of all sizes and stages of development. 

1. Projects Should Attempt to Keep Costs Down in Order to 
Further Their Chances of Institutionalization. The experts contrib- 
uting to this study agreed that school systems and other institutions 
are more likely to assume responsibility for a project if it shows it can 
control costs. The project should keep a watchful eye on spending, even 
in the early days when it may be amply supported by outside funds. In- 
deed, projects in their demonstration phase should be at pains to work out 
means of keeping costs dow^n while operating effective programs. 

2. Projects Should Attempt to Reduce Costs by Using Their Co- 
alition of Support as a Source of Free or Inexpensive Services. To 
keep costs down without sacrificing quality, projects should make maxi- 
mum use of volunteer laboi and in-kind services provided by individuals 
and organizations (such as school systems,. bar associations, and law 
schools) which support law-related education. 

Volunteers and co-operating organizations can assist in all facets of a 
projects activities, from developing curriculum and materials to conduct- 
ing public relations campaigns. The assistance they can provide is best 
illustrated through the example of teacher-training, the most costly ac- 
tivity of many projects. Each of the following expenses of a teacher- 
training program can be materially reduc»^d with their help. 

Anjwimccment of the Tcachcr'Traininy Programs. Very often, proj- 
ects announce their teacher-training programs through widespread mail 
ings to social studies teachers, school administrators, and others. Co- 
operating organization^ can help to reduce this expense. For example, a 
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school system or university might contribute design and printing. A bar 
association might provide free duplicating services. A mailing list can 
be created from the files of the state department of education. Any one of 
these organizations might be able to supply free clerical help and postage. 
The announcement can be included in the mailings of existing organiza- 
tions. 

Facttlty. The salaries or consulting fees of instructors at teacher- 
training institutes can be costly, especially at sumnier institutes which 
bring in experts from around the country. However, cooperating organi- 
zations can help the project locate \ olunteer instructors. Bar associations 
are a ready source of lawyers and judges, criminal justice agencies can 
provide law enforcement officials, participating universities and law 
schools can arrange for the services of faculty members; state depart- 
ments of education may contribute curriculum and teacher-training spe- 
cialists; disseminating projects may volunteer the services of staff mem- 
bers. 

Participants. Many projects have found that paying the tuition of 
teachers who attend workshops and/or compensating them for their time 
is a very large expense. This is particularly true of projects offering 
summer institutes at which teachers may require stipends of more than 
$100 per week in lieu of income fiom summer jobs. However, teachers 
usually do not leceive direct stipends to attend in-service vvork.shops dur- 
ing the school year. If credits toward advanced degi-ees or .salary incre- 
ments can be awarded in lieu of stipends, costs of attracting teachers 
to summer institutes can be reduced. Figure 11 of Appendix 3 shows that 
projects offer college credits or points towards salary increments much 
more frequently than they offer stipends to teachers. Projects affiliated 
with universities can offer graduate credit for courses, the tuition 
of which may be borne by participants, school systems, or both. Tuition 
at many state universities is quite low and may be further reduced if a 
project is able to negotiate a special arrangement with a university. 
For example, if a project can guarantee a certain number of students to 
fill othenvise unused classrooms during the summer or at night, it 
may be in the university's interest to offer participants incentives in 
the form of reduced tuition. School systems have an interest in the 
continuing education of teacher.s, and may pay a portion of their tuition. 
School systems can also offer points towards .salary increments for satis- 
factory completion of teacher-training pi ograms, another inducement for 
participants that costs the project nothing. In addition, the cost of 
books may be fully or partially borne by a bar association or other co- 
sponsor.* Through these means, a project may be able to offer sufficient 
inducement to teachers without exhausting its own funds. 
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Facilities, ll^ny teacher-training institutes are held in rent-free 
locations. On weekends and nights, most coartruums stand empty; they 
can be used for mock trials and teacher-training classes. For example, the 
Law in American Society Foundation holds its summer institute in the 
courtrooms of the Dirksen Federal Office Building in Chicago. Most 
high school and uni\ersit,\ classi'ooms are empty in the summei- and at 
night and can be made available at little or no cost to projects. 

A summer institute drawing participants from across the state or 
nation may face substantial housing and food expenses. However, dormi- 
tory rooms at universitiet, and law schools may cost the project as little 
as five dollars per person per night. Campus dining hall facilities are 
also inexpensive. 

Transportation, Scattered training sites offer a means of reducing 
travel costs. State-wide projects in Missouri and California (see de- 
scriptions in Appendix 6) offer workshops in a number of localities to 
avoid substantial tra\el expense. Scattered sites also provide regional 
centers for law-related education, making it easier for nearby school 
systems to train teachers and begin programs. 

Materials, Books and pamphlets for teacher-training institutes are 
often donated by disseminating projects. Many projects also create 
their own teacher-training materials. These can involve little expense 
if lawyers, law professors, university professors and experienced teach- 
ers volunteer to help prepare them, and if supporting organizations such 
as universities and t,chool systems donate printing and duplicating serv- 
ices. 



Non-financial assistance may be secured from many sources. Seven- 
ty percent of projects surveyed report that bar associations, universities, 
and law schools have provided facilities, equipment, and other services 
for teacher-training and other project activities. They have also as- 
sisted projects to locate individuals who are willing to volunteer their 
time. As Table 4 of Appendix 3 shows, high school students, lawyers, 
and college professors have consulted with projects, helped with cur- 
ricula, and provided other forms of assistance* 

New and incipient projects in particular should apply these econom- 
ies, and grantors should help projects by examining funding proposals 
and budgets carefully to make sure every attempt has been made to 
achieve maxiiTiUm impact with limited funds. 
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Seeking Funds 

1. Projects Should Not Rely Heavily on Any Single Source of 
Funds, but Should Seek to Build a Wide Base of Financial Support. 
Survival should not depend on the continued support of anv one outside 
source of funds. The Ford Foundation's study of attempts to secure 
educational reform in the 1960s found that "commitments from multiple 
funding sources and especially from parent districts are essential in- 
gredients, not simply as they represent broadly based intentions to stay 
with the program but also as they illustrate for staff and the public 
a budgetary and philosophical commitment to the project.'* i Most fund- 
ing agencies will not support projects indefinitely, and some will not 
i^-fund a project under any circumstances. In addition, the last few 
years have shown that funding is by no means permanent. Government 
agencies must themselves seek new appropriations each year. Recently, 
the U, S. Senate refused to appropriate monies for the National Institute 
of Education, thus seriously jeopardizing a program that had begun with 
much fanfare only a few years ago. 

Projects should attempt to secure a broad base of funding. Each 
grantor which supports a project financially endorses its efforts, there- 
by increasing its stature and improving its chances of receiving additional 
grants from other sources. Beginning projects should use their demon- 
stration periods, when they are often supported by special grants, to 
build financial support for the future. School systems, universities, bar 
associations, and other organizations may be a source of funds, although 
they arc usually in a better position to co-sponsor grant applications than 
to budget significant portions of their own limited funds. These organi- 
zations also may sponsor annual conferences or production of materials. 
There are also other means of securing funds. Los Angeles's Constitu- 
tional Rights Foundation meets its local budget each year through fund- 
raising activities aimed at individual donors. (See description of the 
Foundation's national project. Law, Education And Participation, in Ap- 
pendix G.) Royalties on materials account for a significant portion of 
income for the Law in American Society Foundation (described in Ap- 
pendix G). 

2. Projects Should Attempt to Secure Grants from Outside Sourc- 
es for Special Programs. Though projects cannot count on grants 
fi-om outside funding agencies to meet their basic operating budget, money 
is necessary to develop effective programs. Institutionalized projects may 
find that their parent organizations are unwilling or unable to support 
their efforts, but special programs may be of interest to agencies which 
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specialize in funding experimental or pilot activities likely to have wide- 
spread impact. Therefore, projects should locate go\ernment agencies 
and foundations whose objecti\es and priorities include funding of re- 
search and development programs in education. They must also become 
aware of the funding cycles of agencies .and foundations, as well as the 
particular requirements for proposals, deadlines, and other procedural 
matters. 

Sources for special grants include foundations with a number of 
particular interests (c. </., education, law, youth development, the inner 
city), state departments of education, the U. S. Government's Office of 
Education, and LEAA agencies. Other, less obvious possibilities include 
programs focusing on career education, youth participation, drop-out 
prevention and action-learning. Programs of this sort may be adminis- 
tered through the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, the 
Department of Labor, or the National Science Foundation, Other sources 
of funds may be suggested by YEFC's Directory of Law-Related Educa- 
tional Activities, which indicates the funding sources of 250 projects of 
all sizes, in all parts of the country. 

II. THE GRANTOR'S PERSPECTIVE ON FUNDING 

The Industrial Relations Center's report on its survey of LEAA 
agencies includes a brief discussion of their experiences with law-related 
education projects. IRC's report (Appendix 2) shows thai over 60 per- 
cent of LEAA agencies have supported such projects. It indicates how 
much money they ha\e spent on law-related education, as well as their 
rules for making funding decisions, their perceptions of the most valuable 
project activities, and their procedures for assessing project performance. 
We recommend that anyone interested in a detailed investigation of the 
funding practices and priorities of LEAA agencies in this field read 
Appendix 2. However, many of its research findings and conclusions are 
included here as evidence in support of various recommendations. 

L Funding Agencies Should Increase Their Support of Law- 
Related Education, To meet current and anticipated needs of projects, 
law-related education will require increased grants from outside funding 
sources. Long-term needs of the field will re(iuire major infusions of 
funds and the paiiicipation of new funding agencies; these matters are 
discussed in the final chapter of this report. We have already noted the 
growth in the number of projects, and particularly in statewide projects, 
IMoreover, most existing projects hope to expand their activities, and 
implementing these plans will require at least $25,000 per project, (See 
Figure 17 of Appendix 3 for the anticipated financial needs of projects 
in the next fiscal year.) 
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Funding agencies seem increasingly disposed to meet at least a por- 
tion of this growing need. Table 1 of Appendix 2 shows that three-quar- 
ters of LEAA agencies budgeted funds for education-related projects in 
fiscal 1973. In fiscal 19G9 only one quarter allocated funds for such pur- 
poses. Recently, the Ford Foundation granted over §200,000 to YEFC; 
the Ford and Danforth foundations granted nearly half a million dollars 
to Law, Education and Participation. The National Endowment for the 
Humanities granted nearly three-quarters of a million dollars to the 
Law in a Free Society Project (see Appendix 6). These grants suggest 
that governmental agencies other than LEAA and private foundations are 
now providing significant support to law-related education. 

However, more must be done. Not only is the need greater as pro- 
grams are created elsewhere, but there is evidence that funds granted cur- 
rently will more effectively advance law-related education than did funds 
granted several years ago. The early years of any educational innovation 
are inevitably marked by false starts and development through costly 
trial and error. How^ever, in law-related education this early period is 
now largely behind us. Many successful project models, instructional 
techniques, and materials have now been developed. These can be adapt- 
ed with a minimum of expense by most new projects, and can serve as 
bases of stimulating educational programs. Moreover, an increasing 
number of bai' associations, school system . universities and law schools 
are discovering the promise of law-related f vacation, broadening not only 
the pool of free or inexpensive resources for projects, bat also providing 
many possible co-sponsors of projects, and increasing their chances of 
eventual institutionalization. This momentum is heartening, but it can 
only be maintained if LEAA, other government agencies, and private 
foundations increase their level of support. 

2. Funding Agencies Must Make Their Interest in Law-Related 
Education More Widely Known, and Should be More Active in Solicit- 
ing Proposals from Projects. Just as disseminating projects need to 
seek out persons and institutions interested in the field and help 
them begin projects, so funding agencies should make strong efforts 
to see that prospective applicants know of their interest in supporting 
law-related education projects. The Ford Foundation discovered that 
a funding agency must take a vigorous role in attempting to bring about 
educational innovations. The Foundation reports that its "relatively 
naive laissez-faire position of the early 1960s was transformed into one 
of active partnership in change." ^ • 

Some outstanding programs have resulted from active solicitation 
of proposals. For example, by informally indicating its interest in sup- 
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porting law-related education, the Danforth Foundation prompted the 
Rights and Responsibilities of Citizenship in a Free Society project to 
apply for funds. The I'esult was a three-year grant of over $125,000 in 
support of a project training nearly 1,500 teachers a year. 

LEA A agencies may be particularly remiss in this area, forgetting 
that law -related education projects are not as aware of the priorities and 
funding cycles of T.eaA as are law enforcement agencies. The fact 
thjit projects do not know that LEA A agencies are a source of funds may 
account for some of the findings of the IRC study. For example, most 
LEAA agencies report that they have .received an average of less than 
one application per year from law-related education projects over the 
last five years. Figure 2 of Appendix 2 shows that nearly 40 percent 
ha\e no means of soliciting proposals from the projects, with another 
18 percent indicating that the> solicit proposals only by contacting justice 
agencies. These figures suggest that LEAA agencies must make their 
interest in law-related education known in order to receive proposals. 
Comprehensive Plans written for laymen and clearly stating the agencies' 
principal interests in law-related education is one approach. These Plans 
could ' widely distributed to existing projects and to educational and 
legal j^^roups which might help begin new projects. 

3, Funding Agencies Should Make Step-Down Multi-Year Grants 
to Projects. Step-down grants allocate funds for several years, provid- 
ing smaller amounts of money to recipients in each year of the grant 
according to an agreed upon formula. The recipient thus knows precisely 
what proportion of its budget it will have to be responsible for in the 
future. 

In light of the alternatives, there seem to be several advantages 
to step-down grants. For example, non-renewable grants of one year may 
not provide enough time for a project to establish a base of support, par- 
ticularly in light of all the other difficulties^ it may encounter in its first 
year. Indeed, some law-related projects collapsed after their one-year 
grant had expired. Grants of more than a year give the project time to 
secure funding elsewhere, but may not give it the incentive to do so. 
Step-down giants avoid both of these problems. They enable the project 
to survive, but each >ear provide stronger encouragement for it to become 
institutionalized or develop other sources of funds. In addition, they may 
provide a means of testing the commitment of co-sponsoring groups, 
which know well in advance that they will either have to meet a certain 
percentage of the project's budget or will have to help the project find 
these funds elsewhere. 
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4, Funding Agencies Should Retain an Interest in Projects Which 
They Once Funded, and Should Assist Worthy Projects to Secure Fund- 
ing Elsewhere, Projects must be responsible for their own survival 
and growth, but funding agencies should help them to develop a constitu- 
ency and assist them to become institutionalized, especially since the prob- 
ability of institutionalization is the most important criterion many fund- 
ing agencies use in deciding to fund a project. (See Figure 6 of Ap- 
pendix 2,) Administrators of funding agencies who are familiar with 
a project's goals and achievements are in an excellent position to contrib- 
ute to its further success. For example, they may provide endorsements 
of the project to school systems and other institutions, and may informally 
help the project locate other funding sources. 

5, Funding Agencies Should Share Information and Coordinate 
Activities. There is very little cooperation among grantors who sup- 
port law-related education. More than 70 percent of LEAA agencies do 
not know of any other government agency, private foundation, or organi- 
ization that funds law-related education projects. In addition, many of 
the remaining 30 percent know of no other source of funds for law- related 
education except other agencies of LEAA. However, Figure 14 of Ap- 
pendix 2 shows that most of those LEAA agencies which do know of other 
funding organizations engage in ^ number of activities which should be 
mutually beneficial. They inform each other of applications in order to 
avoid duplication of effort, confer on guidelines for funding, refer proj- 
ects to each other, and grant funds jointly. These methods should assist 
funding agencies to locate projects whose activities are of particular in- 
terest. Also, they are another means of maximizing the effectiveness of 
every funding dollar. 

^ This suggests that LEAA agencies, offices of other federal agencies 
which might be involved in law-related education, state bar associations, 
state departments of education, and state and local foundations should 
attempt to establish 11 nes of communication which can lead to coordination 
of effort. It might be of particular usefulness for directors of LEAA 
'^tate planning agencies to meet with the principal state school officers, 
to discuss joint and separate plans for supporting law-related projects in 
their respective states. These officials might hold occasional meetings, or 
routinely share information by telephone and letter. Through whatever 
means, however, a funding agency can fulfill its function best if it un- 
derstands the priorities, practices and budgets of other funding agencies. 

6, LEAA Agencies Should Share Information About Law-Related 
Education, In collecting data for this report, we discovered that dif- 
ferent LEAA agencies have differing ideas about LEAA's role in funding 
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projects. Sonic ha\c bupportcd law -related education with grants of 
hundreds of thousands uf dollars, others ha\e ncAur supported it. In- 
deed, a few state planning ageneies indicated that the.v have made no 
grants in this area because the.\ believe that the law does not 
permit them to do so. Entouiagement from LEAA in Washington would 
help to inform LEAA agencies uf the statutory provision authorizing 
LEAA "to make grants to States having Comprehensive State Plans ap- 
proved by it under this part, for: .... (3) Publie education relat- 
ing to crime prevention and entuuraging lebpeet fur law and»order, includ- 
ing educational prugiams in ^chouls and programs to improve public un- 
derstanding of and Luupeiatiun with l«iw enfurcenient and criminal justice 
agencies/' (Title I, Part C, Section 301 [b] of the Omnibus Crime Con- 
trol and Safe Streets Act of 1968, as amended in 1973 [42 U.S.C.A. § 
3731].) 

This report is designed to eliminate many of the present uncer- 
tainties about LEAA's role, but it cannot answer all questions or foresee 
all contingencies. 

Mechanisms are needed to assure that state planning agencies and 
regional offices are kept up to date on new developments in the cur- 
ricula and methudb of law -i elated education, and mechanisms of coordina- 
tion with non-LEAA sources. Perhaps the National Conference of State 
Criminal Justice Planning Administrators could establish a committee 
to keep these agencies informed about LEAA-funded law-rela. d educa- 
tion programs. In addition, the education specialists of LEAA agencies 
could meet regularly to exchange idea.s and report experiences. Each year, 
all LEAA grants in support of law -related education could be compiled 
and sent to each LEAA regional office and state planning agency. This 
compilation could be similar to Appendix 5 of this report, providing a 
short desci iption of each project, its grant number, the name and address 
of the grant recipient, and the dollar amount of the grant. The data 
would give LEAA agencieb Ubuful Information about possible approaches 
to law-related education, and provide them with means of contacting 
both projects and their benefactors. Finallj, mechani.^ms could be estab- 
lished to assure that evaluationb of projects, reports uf project activities, 
and other materials could as a matter of course be sent to all LEAA 
agencies. 

7. LEAA Agencies Should Make Lavv-Related Education a Plan- 
ning Priority and Should Classify Their Efforts in This Field under a 
Heading such as "Education Grants." The IRC survey showed that 
LEAA agencies placed grants to law -related education piojects in a num- 
ber of categories, such as ''diversion," ''delinquency prevention," "law 
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enforcement/' and ^^juvenile justice." We suggest that all agencies make 
grants in this area under a categor.v that clearly indicates that their main 
purpose IS educational. Establishing such a category in LEAA Com- 
prehensive Plans would help many educators, lawyers, and other laymen 
to locate LEAA agencies' precise interests in law-related ecuication. It 
would also facilitate finding education programs through LEAA's data 
retrieval service. 

Most important, however, placing these grants in an education cate- 
gory would be more accurate and would not give rise to unwarranted and 
unrealistic expectations as to the objectives of law-related education. 
Projects are essentially educational, and grant categories should acknowl- 
edge this empha.sis. By placing projects in an educational category, 
LEAA agencies would not be asking them to prove their worth bv bring- 
ing about a direct reduction in crime. Evaluations could then con- 
centrate on what is measurable (the project's impact on the skills, knowl- 
edge and attitudes of youngsters), rather than what is not measurable 
(ix causo-and-effect relatioushii. between education programs and reduc- 
tion of crime statistics). As LEAA Administrator Richard W, Velde has 
written, 

It would be extremely difficult to mea.sure the crime reduction 
potential of a project which sought to educate students or members 
of the general public as to their rights and obligations under the 
law. A more successful standard for such programs would be the 
general acceptarce of the program by members of the community 
to which it was directed, or the emulation of the program by other 
jurisdictions.'* 

8. Funding Agencies Should Avail Themselves of the Services of a 
Specialist in Law-Related Education. Only half of the private founda- 
tions surveyed, and less than one third of LEAA funding agencies, have 
a specialist in law-related education who participates in the review of 
propo.sals. If funding agencies are to become more active in this field, 
they should retain such a .specialist as a member of their .staff or as a 
consultant. In addition to reviewing proposals, he could help solicit 
proposals, monitor projects, work towards the institutionalization of 
worthy projects, conduct and/or o\ersee e\aluations of projects, and serve 
as a liaison to other funding agencies. Such a specialist could be par- 
ticularly valuable to LEAA agencies, gi\en that their main interests are 
in areas other than education. But assigning the principal responsibility 
for law-related education to one person makes sense for all funding 
agencies, and should in the long run contribute to better educational 
programs and a more effective use of the funding dollar. 
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CHAPTER 5 
THE FUTURE 

This chapter is concerned with the long-term needs of law-related 
education. It discusses means by which projects might be encouraged to 
coordinate their activities, suggests some imi;ortant research and develop- 
ment needs, and considers long-term problems and opportunities. 

I. DEVELOPING A MOVEMENT: COMMUNICATION 
COOPERATION, COORDINATION 

I. Funding Agencies Should Support Efforts to Improve the Co- 
ordination of Projects and to Assure Leadership for the Movement to 
Bring Law.Related Education to the Schools. Disseminating projects 
are vitally necessary to the successful establishment of law-related edu-" 
cation programs. They perform the indispensable work of creating cur- 
ricula, training teachers, and producing materials. However, precisely 
because they have developed particular approaches to implementing law- 
related education, and in some cases have a proprietary interest in ma- 
terials, they are not as well suited to provide leadership and encourage 
cooperation among projects as dis" terested organizations. 

Disinterested organizations which do not favor a particular method 
or material can help to build broad public support for the entire field. 
Such organizations can help new and incipient projects locate suitable 
disseminating projects. Because these organizations have no stake in a 
particular approach, they are weli suited to perfoi-ming independent 
evaluations of projects, and conducting basic research in the areas of 
teacher-training, materials, and instructional methods. They can serve 
as clearinghouses of information, obj^ctivel\ di.sseminating results of 
research and accounts of the problems and successes of projects. They 
can also bring project representatives together, increasing coordination 
of activities, and reducing duplication of ei^ort. 

YEFC has attempted to fill a number of these functions in the past 
three years. We have conducted reseai^ch for thi. report. Under a 
grant from the Ford Foundation, we are conducting a two-year study 
of state laws and regulations which may affect curriculum innovations 
of the sort proposed herein. We have not undertaken evaluation of proj- 
ects, because we have lacked the funds to commission the development of 
appropriate research designs and methodologies. 
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Our experience has convinced us that there is a growing need for 
the services we attempt to provide. The movement has yet to "catch on" 
throughout the countr> and requires additional efforts at stimulating in- 
terest. The growing number of projects and potential funding sources 
require increased communication and efficient use of resources. Some 
of these functions can be performed by state coordinating organizations ; 
others by national organizations such as YEFC. Funding agencies should 
support such coordinative efforts, taking particular care, however, that 
activities overlap as little as possible. 

2. Funding Agencies Should Support State Coordinating Organi- 
zations. The experts who contributed to this report agreed that there 
is a need for effective coordination of efforts within each state. For 
example, in one state a county bar association spent many months de- 
veloping a book foi- classroom use, only to find that the bar association 
in an adjoining county had just produced an almost identical book. 

The services of a state coordinating organization are needed to help 
locate funding sources and secure support from bar associations, schools 
of education, and the state department of education. Through coordi- 
nating organizations, the energy and interest within a state can be ef- 
fectively and expeditiously channeled, so that resource people, existing 
projects, and interested groups and individuals can work together ef- 
ficiently. The role could be filled by an existing statewide project, but 
most of them favor a particular approaci. and are not entirely disin- 
terested. This role may best be filled, then, by a state department of 
education, a state bar association, or a disseminating project not com- 
mitted to any particular teacher-training and instructional strategy, and 
not wedded to any particular set of materials. The Pennsylvania and 
Colorado statewide projects (see Appendix 6) are examples of neutral 
disseminating projects. 

3. Funding Agencies Should Take an Active Role in Assuring 
That Projects Coordinate Their Activities. In addition to supporting 
coordinating groups, funding sources can require that proposals from 
projects include evidence that the proposed activities are a useful addi- 
tion to current efforts. Proposals should detail the activities of other 
groups Jn the state or area, and shojld demonstrate that the proposed 
activities are not duplicative. For example, the problem of overlapping 
activities has arisen in localities where several projects attempt to utilize 
the same pool of volunteer attorneys, judges, and law enforcement of- 
ficials. The volunteers quickly fe^l exploited and harassed, and often 
withdraw from participation. The requirement that all proposals in- 
clude a defense of proposed activities in, light of current, efforts (and 
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the detailed scrutiny of such statements by the staff of funding agen- 
cies), should reduce duplication and assure a more productive return 
on the funding dollar. 

II. FURTHERING THE MOVEMENT 

In this section, we recommend that funding agencies further law- 
related education by supporting \arious kinds of research. However, 
we do not believe that action programs should bu delayed until these re- 
search needs are met. For example, thou^fh further research might im- 
prove teacher-training methods, many useful teacher-training models 
have been developed in the past decade and funding agoncies should 
continue to support their implementation. 

1. Funding Agencies Should Support Activities Which Encourage 
the Widespread Implementation of Courses in Law and Legal Process 
for Teachers. Up to now, projects have concentrated on in-service 
training, that is, training of pei-sons who are currently teaching. This 
had been a proper approach, since practicing teachers could immediately 
implement courses. However, it is important to train teachers while 
they are still in college so that they will begin their careers with an un- 
derstanding of the law and legaj processes, as well as the necessary tech- 
niques. Though teachers who did not have the opportunity to study law 
as undergraduates will need in-sei'\ice courses, and though law -trained 
teachci-s will require in-service training to apprise them of developments 
in the law and new instructional tcK:hniques. the principal responsibilit> 
for training teachers should ultimately be borne by colleges and universi- 
ties, which are the traditional teacher-training institutions. 

Funding agencies could .support effective p re-service programs in 
a number of ways. For example, they could fund the activities of proj- 
ects that seek to add teacher-training sessions 1 ^ the undergraduate legal 
studies programs now operating on a growing number of campuses. 
Legal studies programs are not intended to prepare undergraduates for 
law school; they generally attempt to teach law and legal process as a 
means of understanding such areas as American history, principles of 
social organization, and ethics. On many campuses, professors of so- 
ciology, economics, history, anthropolog>, and philosophy offer courses 
which are part of the legal studies program. Besides urging that these 
programs work with schools of education to offer training for future 
teachers, projects could (1> sponsor conferences at which representatives 
of legal studies program.** discuss the problems and opportunities of 
teacher training, and (2) gather and disseminate information about ex- 
isting pre-service programs as a means of improving them and encourag- 
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ing formation of nc\\ programs. Funding agencies could support the ac- 
tivities of groups such as the Section of Teaching Law Outside Law- 
School of the Association of American Law Schools (AALS) and the 
Committee un Prc-Cullegiate Edutatiun of the American Political Science 
Association ^APSAk In addition, funding agencies conld encourage 
the LOuperation uf prufc>sional groups such as AALS. APSA and the 
American Assoc iation of Teacher Educators. A joint committee of 
these associations cuuKl dc\clop and disseminate interdisciplinary cur- 
ricula and publicize existing efforts. 

2. Funding Agencic»s Should Support Research to Identify Suc- 
cessful Techniques of Teacher Training. Given the central importance 
of teacher training, law-related education will be materially advanced 
b\ research aimed at identifying the factors that comprise a successful 
teacher-training program. This research could measure the educational 
\ahie and cost effecti\enes5 uf self-instructional materials, teacher-train- 
ing programs during the school year, and summer institutes. Other 
areas which need further study include the relati\c emphasis to be placed 
on legal process. .>ub.^tanti\ e law and teaching methodology, and the mer- 
its of various instructional techniques for preparing teachers and volun- 
teers. There is also a need for a careful review of scholarly research on 
in-service teacher training in other areas of education, in order to dis- 
seminate information on models which ma> prove useful for law-related 
education. Such re\iews should be conducted periodically to keep up 
w ith the laige numbei of teachei -training studies undertaken each year 

3. Funding Agencies Should Support Activities Encouraging 
Widespread Institutionalization of Worthy Law-Related Education 
Projects. Mo.st projK:cls are not fully integrated into the regular in- 
structional programs of school systems. Until the\ reach more students, 
projects will have a limited effecti\eness and an uncertain future. LEA A 
funding agencies recognize thi.*> shortcoming by makir r the probability 
of institutionaluatiun thu; must important criterion in deciding whether 
to fund projects. 

This report offers a number of recommendations for projects seek- 
ing institutionalization. Further research could take the form of in- 
depth studies attempting to identify tho.se factors which seem most cru- 
cial to the institntionaii?iition of successful law -related education proj- 
ects. 

4. Funding Agencies Should Support Periodic Surveys of the 
Structure, Activities, and Funding of Projects. The field of law- 
related education is growing rapidU. and new projects are being created 
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with the support of a growing number of funding agencies. Periodic 
updates of this report could provide a picture of the field ihat would be 
useful for both grantors and grantees. Future studies should build on 
our data-gathering techniques and include assessment of projects. Fu- 
ture inquiries may attempt different research methods. For example, 
given the variety of approaches represented by projects, as well as the 
vast differences in funding, duration, and size, future studies might 
place less reliance on questionnaires and more on visits to proj"ects and 
preparation of in-depth case studies. Such assessments would not neces- 
sarily yield only obj'ective data, on the one hand, or negative conclusions 
on the other For e.xample, historians and educators were commissioned 
to evaluate the History Institutes funded under the National Defense 
Education Act for the purpose of eliciting recommendations for improv- 
ing them. 

5. Funding Agencies Should Support Research into the Questions 
Raised by Attempts to Improve the Attitudes and Behavior of Young- 
sters. Our survey showed that both proj'ects and their financial sup- 
porters are principally interested in changing the ways students feel 
and act about law. law enforcement, legal process, and citizenship. Yet, 
as social science researchers Norris Sanders and Marlin Tanck have noted, 
"educatoi-s know even less about teaching attitudes and feelings than 
they do about teaching subj'ect matter. . . . The affective domain 
should be one of [our] prime frontiers."* 

Increasingly, research has suggested that the years through early 
adolescence are critical ones in developing attitudes toward authority 
and law. Yet we know little about the effects of schooling on these de- 
veloping attitudes;- Some psychologists, political scientists, and socio- 
logists have begun to explore this area. A conference bringing thoe 
scholars together with educators specializing in child development, law- 
yers, law professors and e.xperts in law-related education could help to 
suggest fruitful strategies for inquiry. Their recommendations could 
serve as the basis for a number of studies seeking to determine how law- 
related education could help create a generation of active, knowledgeable 
and concerned citizens. 

Not only do we need to know more about hoiv to bring about attitu- 
dinal change, but we need to consider to what extent law-related educa- 
tion should attempt to induce such changes. Attempting to change at- 
titudes and feeling.s risks charges of attempting to politically or religious- 
ly indoctrinate, values, and might raise constitutional issues relating to 
invasion of privacy and separation of church and state. It might also 
constitute an ''invasion of personality," an unwarranted intrusion into 
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areas of self-development best left to informal education. We must ask 
oui-sehes what is liic api^ropriate role of the schools and what, on the 
other hand, should be left to the child's family, church and community. 

Lawrence Kohlberg, a Hai-vard Professor of Education in Social 
Psychology and a member of YBFC's Advisory Commission, has been a 
leading advocate of moral edutation in the schools. Professor Kohlberg 
recently attempted to answei some of the troubling questions of affec- 
tive education by noting that "the :school is no more committed to value 
neutrality than is the govemment or the Jaw. The school, like the gov- 
ernment, is an institution with a basic function of maintaining and 
transmitting some, but not all, of the consensual values of .society." He 
also states, "I do not mean to imply . , . that true moral education 
is a matter of political indoctrination of the young in the name of reform- 
Rather, I am arguing that the only constitutionally legitimate form of 
moral education in the ^jchools is the teaching of justice and that the 
teaching of justice in the schools requires just schools." ^ These re- 
marks are cos:ent, but they raise further troublesome questions: What 
is "justice"? Can we expect widespread agreement of the values implicit 
in "justice"? 

One means of beginning to clarify tiie complex area of affective ed- 
ucation is to invite constitutional scholars, as well as parents, community 
representatives, educators, psychologists, philosophers and clergymen to 
scholarly conferences on teaching attitudes and behavior. 

6. Funding Agencies Should Support Programs Designed to De- 
termine What Students Want to Learn About Law. It is clear that stu- 
dents want to learn more about law and the legal process, not because 
they want to become lavvyei-s, but because they wish to understand the 
system of justice which affects their lives every day. The Revort of the 
White House Conftrenct on Youth includes the statement, *'We, as youth, 
feel that we are not ade<iuately informed with regard to the in.pact of 
the legal system." * vVe have recommended that projects detemine the 
interest of students and create curricula with these interests in mind. 
However, a coordinating organization or central clearinghouse could pro- 
vide a useful sen ice by conducting formal suiveys of students to deter- 
mine their mterests in law, and to determine what areas of law they 
need to know about in order to survive and act responsibly. Curricu- 
lum dev»;iopers must know these things if Ihcy are to create courses of 
study and materials which meet students' needs and hold their interest. 

A coordinating organization or central clearinghou.se might .also 
bring together a cross-section of young people, including those who 
have and those who have not been exposed to law-related education, to 
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determine some areas of common interest, and most importantly, to 
serve as a model for similar conferences in local communities which can 
guide nascent law-related projects. Perhaps surveys and conferences 
should be conducted periodically in order to determine the changing needs 
and interests of young people. 

7. Funding Agencies Should Support the Preparation of Effective 
Curricula and Materials for Slow Learners and Other Special Groups 
of Children. Many children might learn better through specially pre- 
pared courses of study and materials. Seveml years ago, Alex Elson 
reviewed law-related education programs and found that most were 
"weak in relating course objecti\ es and hence course content to students 
and their environment." He said that this faiKng is especially acute 
given the "vast difference in cultural and intellectual backgrounds ... 
between those living in slum areas and those of middle class back- 
ground." Several projects, including the Law in American Society 
Foundation and the Street Law Prt^j'ect (see Appendix 6), have since 
developed curriculum materials for inner-city students, but more needs 
to be done Special approaches may also be needed for the^ rural poor 
and members of minority groups such as Chicanos and Indians. 

Slow !oarnei-s may also have been ignored. Sanders and Tanck note 
that new social studies projects, including se\eral law-related ones, ''best 
sen-e the bright, college bound students." They point out that "it does 
not make sense to rely he,a\ily on reading assignments which [slow learn- 
ers] cannot understand. A question raised by the projects is whether 
slow learnei-s can be drawn into meaningful participation wifh visual aids, 
games, and role playing icheyi the topics arc still acadtmicr s Careful at- 
tention must be given to developing educational programs which stimu- 
late the interests of slow learners while providing a geniune uiidei-stand- 
ing of law and the legal process. 

8. Funding Agencies Should Support Hesearch into Action-Learn- 
ing, the Use of Schools jas a Justice Model, and Other Innovative In- 
structional Techniques. We ha\e recommended that projects supple- 
ment their curricula by learning experiences that get students out of 
the classroom and into the community where they can see law and law- 
enforcement in action. Some projects have developed a variety of action- 
learning programs. (See the descriptions of the Institute for Political/ 
Legal Education and Touth and the Administration of Justice in Appen- 
dix 6.) 

Research should bo undertaken into othei- field learning programs. 
Consider the court tour programs now offered by many schools. Often, 
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in the words of Hanard Law Professor Paul Freund, tours are "in- 
teresting, relevant, absorbing and yet. without significance"— no more 
meaningful than a vi^it to the zoo "unless they are touched by certain 
kinds of inquiry/*' This problem might bo solved by action-learning 
programs in vvhich otudent^ develop a elear understanding of court pro- 
cedures because thev art responsible foi explaining them to coart visitors, 
witnesses, and others involved in a judicial action. Field learning ex- 
periences sueh as these should be developed and tested. Those which 
work best should be recommended as models. 

We have recommended that schools use their own rules and conflict- 
resolution processes to teach students about justice and fairness. How- 
ever, manv difficult problem^ must be resolved before the 'Megal system" 
of most schools can serve as a model. Alex Elson has remarked that in 
most schools "there is obliviousness to the students' legal environm^'^it. 
. , . 'Due process' is treated as a matter concerning criminals, and 
not procedural fairness in school disciplinary matters. , . One of 
the difficult problems is whether the law courses will be permitted to 
ventilate these issues, given the anxietv about them that typifies attitudes 
among parents and teachei's in middle class schools."^ 

There are also questions of the extent to which students may be per- 
mitted to take part in the school's rule-making and enforcing t)rocess, 
the roles they ma> usefully play, and the ages at which they n^ight be 
able to take on important responsibilities. We need to know Wi.at cur- 
ricula can best supplement the justice model, and we must determine how 
change.s in the schools legal system can be implemented with the full 
co-operation of administrators, students, and faculty. To answer these 
and other questions, demonstration "due process" classrooms should 
be established, and the results should be evaluated. 

These are a few of the questions raised by innovative techniques 
of law-related education. We offei them as samples of the research 
possibilities raised b\ law -related education techniques and curricula, 
and urge funding agencies to consider ijupporting research which seems 
like'iy to provide significant new data that \\ill improve the teaching of 
law in the schools. To assure that this research will have the largest 
possible impact, funding agencies should also allocate sufficient monies 
for widespread dissemination of results. 

III. LONG-TERM FUNDING NEEDS 

Short-term funding needs will require increased commitment by or- 
ganizations currently funding projects, such as LEA A agencies, private 
foundations, and bar associations. We believe, however, that current 
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and projected levels of spending will not meet the long-term needs of 
Uv-related education. There are over 50 million students in America's 
elementary and secondary schools, and over two-and-one-half million 
teachers. Even allowing for the recent growth of law^elated education. 
It is unlikely that more than one percent of these teachers has received 
sufficient training. At most, no more than 10 percent of our students 
has received any meaningful law-related education, and probably no more 
than one percent has been exposed to effective programs throughout 
their school careers. Though many textbooks in the subject area are 
available, they do not constitute effective law-related education without 
trained teachers and carefully developed curricula. 

In considering the long>term funding requirements of law-related 
education, we are mindful that the Ford Foundation and the U. S. Office 
of Education found in the 1960s ,hat Incrcahed funding does not guar- 
antee successful innovations or significant improvement in educational 
quality Educational reform is complex, involving such variables as 
statfing, curriculum training, and administration. As the Ford Founda- 
tion's researchers note, we cannot assume "a uniform cost quality-rela- 
tionship for public schools." » 

We believe, however, that prudent inve.^-ment of new monies will 
be required if f ?nificant portion of American children are to partici- 
pate in law-related education programs. Once these programs become a 
I'egular part of the curriculum, the cost of maintaining them will not 
significantly exceed the cost of the current school program, and the prin- 
cipal cxj)enses will be generally assumed by the school system. 

Si^jee projects differ widely in goals and methods— as they should 
to meet th,» (,eeiJ3 of particular communities— the costs of training teach- 
ers and eaucutuig students will vary widelv. It is impossible therefore, to 
estimate how niuch money will be needed to provide widespread programs 
of law-related education. However, recently enacted federal legislation 
to combat alcohol and drug abuse (The Alcohol and Drug Abuse Educa- 
tion Amendment of 1974) provides a useful point of comparison. This 
•legislation appropriates up to $30 million per year for three years. Sure- 
ly programs designed in part to prevent the abuse of law are no less 
important, nor can they become an integral part of the curriculum of the 
. nation^s schools without funds of at least this magnitude. 

Realistically, however, this level of support cannot be expected from 
tunding sources relied upon in the past. LEAA agencies have granted 
more money to law-related education projects than any other single source, 
at least $7 million in the last five years. (See Appendix 5.) LEAA 
support of law-related education has been growing, and we believe that 
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LEAA agencies should earmark L\en more funds for this pui-pose. How- 
ever, it is clear that LEAA has many important priorities and cannot 
provide more than a small fraction of the $30 million that is required 
annually if law-related education is to be funded as amply as education 
programs designed to combat drug and alcohol abuse. 

YEFC's Directory of LaiC-Related Educational Activities indicates 
that approximately 30 pri\ate foundations have supported law-related 
education in the past several years, and our survey showed that at least 
two have made grants of over $500,000 in fiscal 1973. Moreover, many 
foundations make education one of their main priorities, and might be 
receptive to issuing grants in support of law-related education. How- 
ever, falling stock prices have dramatically reduced the assets of most 
foundations and dramatically reduced their budgets for grants. The Netv 
York Times recently reported that the Ford Foundation "is considering 
a reduction of as n^uch as 50 percent in its annual grants/'*^ There- 
fore private foundations are unlikely, for the next several years at least, 
to be able to provide significant portions of the new funds that law-re- 
lated education requires. 

Up to now, little money has been made available to projects through 
Title III of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, and the fed- 
eral governments current education programs seem unlikely to provide 
funds for long-term needs. 

Where will new money be found? Congress i& one possible source. 
There is growing interest in law-related education in Washington. Re- 
cently the Administiator of LEAA, and representatives of YEFC and a 
number of major projects testified before the Subcommittee on Repre- 
sentation of Citizen Interests of the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
United Statts Senate, pointing out the need for law-related education 
and various means of implementing it,^^ 

However, problems ma> be created by seeking congressional funds. 
For example, legislation n^ight narrowly define law -related education and 
unduly constrain teacher^ ard curriculum developers. If criminal jus- 
tice was emphasized in the !jgislative definition, projects would be un- 
able to give students a complete picture of the law. Due weight could 
not be given to civil law, to means by which the law can be refomed, to 
law as a means of bringing about social change, or to the limits of the 
law. Such constraints might be similar to those which may arise from 
the social studies curricula mandated by a number of states. Some legis- 
lation mandates that American History stress the "positive'' aspects of 
American life, others require the specific textbooks to be used. As part 
of a larger study supported by the Ford Foundation, YEFC is now stddy- 
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ing these curriculum mandates to :>ee what effect they may have on in- 
novative approaches to law-related education. While we have not yet 
determined the specific effect of these laws, legislative intrusion into 
the educational process is a two-edged sword. Persons seeking special 
appropriations for law-related education should be aware of this prob- 
lem. 

There are several other problems with regard to appropriations ear- 
marked for law-related education. Should these fur.ds be administered 
through federal agencies or by block grants to states and localities? 
Should they be administered through existing agencies such as the Of- 
fice of Education, LEAA, and state departments of education, or should 
separate agencies be established? Should the government fund massive 
in-service teacher-training institutes, or should it fund smaller, experi- 
mental programs whose results can be widely disseminated? The at- 
tempts at educational reform in the 1960s left us with a host of un- 
resolved questions about means of bringing about changes in schools and 
schooling through major expenditures of public and private money. Those 
seeking government funds for law-related education should examine the 
history of the last decade carefully, and develop programs which have 
the promise of accomplishing more lasting change. 

Given these uncertainties, we make no recommendations regarding 
special appropriations for law -related education. We do make the fol- 
lowing recommendations for assuring that the funding dollar is effective- 
ly expended. \ 

L The Office of Education Should Develop Expertise in Law-Re- 
lated Education and Should Seek to Assist in its Implementation, The 
Office of Education of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
has a central place in American education. Besides administering most 
of the federal government's education funds, it works with state depart- 
ments of education, teachers' organizations such as the National Educa- 
tion Association, and teachers' colleges and universities. Among its other 
responsibilities, it disseminates information about curricula, methods of 
instruction, and teacher training. Yet, the Office of Education did not 
send a representative to the recent Senate hearing on law-related educa- 
tion because it said it had no expertise, in the field. YEFC's offer to 
help inform the Office of Education about this field was referred to the 
Division of ' cational and Technical Education, a clear indication that 
the Office of Education remains without knowledge as to what law-re- 
lated education is and what its goals are. 

LEAA has also offered to help the Office of Education increase its 
expertise and commitment to law -related education. We believe that the 
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Office of Education mubt (le\clop its knowledge of law-related educa- 
tion so that it can assist educators across the country who look to it 
for guidance and support. 

2. LEAA and the Office of Education Should Work Together to 
Further Law-Related Education, LEAA has thus far been the prin- 
cipal financial supporter of law-related education, but it has largely 
done so without the counsel of educational experts. As Senator John 
Tunney of California recently urged, the Office of Education should work 
closel> with LEAA, offering advice and guidance on a number of educa- 
tionaU|Uestion» and providing infurmatiun about innovative educational 
techniques and materials that ma^ assist both agencies in effectively 
supporting lavv-relatLd education projects. When the Office of Education 
begins to administer funds in support of law-related education, the two 
agencies should coordinate their funding activities in order to minimize 
duplication of effort and assure a more effective use of grant money. 

IV. CONCLUSION 

The need for law-related education is clear. Polls tell us that our 
citizens are growing more cynical and dispirited, and scholars tell us 
that we cannot look to traditional civic education courses for the remedy. 
To an increasing number of Americans, law-related education is one way 
to revitalize American J\\ ic education. Donald Santarelli, former LEAA 
Administrator, said he viewed law-related education as a means of tem- 
pering the attitudes 'lhat can lead the nation toward anarchy and vigil- 
antism. . . . Law-related education . . . is a vital response to 
a growing crisis in our society." Richard W. Velde, present LEAA 
Administrator, said leceintly that "law-related education is important 
because too many of our citizens fail to understand the basic concepts of 
a society under law. . . . And because people don't understand the 
law, they don*t realize that they as individuals have an important stake 
in making it work.*' Paul Freund of Harvard Law School, has reached 
a similar conclusion. **I can think of no effort on the home front more 
important in the long run and, indeed, in the short run, than this movement 
to bring law-oriented studies into the schools and to do it at the earliest 
possible age level of the pupils." The forthcoming Bicentennial celebra- 
tion provides an appropriate L-casion foi* liS to increase our efforts to in- 
sure that the principles of liberty, justice, and equality on which the 
country was founded are understood. The need is clear, the time is right 
for dramatic growth of law -related education. It is up to those who have 
supported the movement as grantors, administrators, teachers, and vol- 
unteers — to see that the moment is seized, and that the promise of law- 
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related education will be realized through vigorous and thoughtful pro- 
grams reaching younfrsters throughout the country. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE AMFillCAN BAR ASSOCIA- 
TION SPECIAL COMr.TTEE ON YOUTH 
EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP 

The Special Committee on Youth Education for Citizenship (YEFC) 
was created in 1971 b> the American Bar Association. Its mandate was 
"to foster and furth*ji high (iualit\ programs for the teaching of the 
legal processes in America's primary and secondary schools/' Discussing 
the role of the Special Committee, Leon Jaworski, then President of the 
American Bar Association, noted. 

It is within our capability to make !,he 1970s u period of reconstruc- 
tion, in which a top priority will b(i to resto and reaffirm for 
young America an awareness of the \alues in our laws and institu- 
tions, and in so doing to inspire attitudes of confidence and faith 
in our society: 

The Special Committee is composed of nine lawyor members of the 
ABA who ha\c particular interest in public education. It is assisted by 
a 12-mcmbei Ad\isor\ Commission composed of lawyers, educators, and 
experts in law -related education, as well as a former law enforcement of- 
ficial and scholars in fields such as anthropology and psychology The 
staff of the Special Committee includes both attorneys and educators. 

The goal of the Special Committee is to assure that all American 
students, from kindergarten through high school, are offered courses 
which help theui de\elop an understanding of law, legal process, and the 
legal system. In support of this goal, the Special Committee seeks to: 

1. Stimulate interest in the field of law-related education, 
make known the work of existing projects, and help new projects 
develop ; 

2. Provide information, coordination, guidance, and counsel 
to projects throughout the country; and 

3. Engage in research designed to facilitate the establishment 
of law-related projects and impro\e teaching strategies, curriculum 
materials, and other aspects of law-related education. 

The Special Committee does not seek to duplicate the work of proj- 
ects which operate in the schools. It has no proprietary interest in pro- 
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grams of instruction, teacher-training programs, or curriculum mate- 
rials. ^ 

Rather, the Special Committee serves as a national clearinghouse of 
infonnation about law-related education, and a source of assistance to 
projects across the country. It attempts to bring together educators, 
la\\yei*s and others who will develop programs that best meet the needs 
of their communities, and it provides them with information and serv- 
ices to help them reach that goal. 

For example, the Special Committee produces the Working Notes 
series, containing practical information on buch matters ai, funding, teach- 
er-training programs, classroom strategies, and the role of bar associa- 
tions. Special issues of the series have included the Directory of Law- 
Related Educational Activities, providing information on over 250 law- 
related projects, enabling projects to compare operations and avoid 
wasteful duplication of effort, the Bibliography of Law-Rdated CitrricU' 
lum Materials: Arnotattd, collecting detailed information on books and 
pamphlets suitable for use in law studies in elementary and secondary 
classrooms; and Law-Related Audio-Visual Materials: An Annotated 
Catalog, listing and describing hundreds of films, filmstrips and leaming 
games which are useful to law-related education programs. 

The Special Committee sponsors regional conferences at which sev- 
eral hundred lawyers and educators from multi-state areas participate in 
workshops, learn of the work of exi'sting projects, and meet national ex- 
perts in law-related education. 

Each year the Special Committee answers thousands of requests for 
information from lawyers and educators. It also offers consulting serv- 
ices to st^te and local projects. :\Iembers of the Committee and its staff 
have iVf *elled to more than 30 states in the past year to help new proj- 
ects begin and existing projects improve. 

The Special Committee's research projects have included this study, 
supported by a grant from LEAA, and a study of state laws which may 
affect the implementation of law -related education projects, supported by 
a grant fioni the Ford Foundation. 
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REPORT OF THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS CEN- 
TER'S SURVEY OF LAW ENFORCEMENT AS- 
SISTANCE ADMINISTRATION AGENCIES 

THE SURVEY OF LAW ENFORCEMENT ASSISTANCE " 
ADMINISTRATION AGENCIES 

Purpose. The primary goal of the survey of existing Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration agencies was to determine the quantity 
an J quality of their activities in the area of citizenship educjiMon. This 
overall goal was broken down into five areas of inquiry. 

(1) Specific experience with citizenship education projects — the 
number of applications received as well as funded; 

(2) Level of financial effort devoted to this area of work— amounts 
^ budgeted as well as spent; 

(3) The rules used in making funding decisions; 

(4) The kinds of project activities regarded as most valuable; 
and 

(5) The procedures used to assess project performance and disposi- 
tion after funding. 

These areas of inquiry were used as guidelines in the process of con- 
structing a questionnaire which would be suitable for self-admfnistra- 
tion within the appropriate agencies. This survey was mailed to the na- 
tional, regional, state, and territorial LEAA agencies. 

The list of LEA As participating in the survey is included follow- 
ing this summary of the results. 

The Folio w-Up Procedure. The initial mailing of surveys was 
made during the first two weeks of January 1974. During the final 
week of January, a reminder letter was sent by certified mail to the 61 
LEAAs that had not responded. During early ^larch 25 agencies were 
yet to respond. At that time, phone calls were made to each of the 25 
agencies in order to either stimulate a written re.spon.se or conduct the 
interview by phone. Finally, to those agencies that had promised a 
written response, another reminder letter was sent by April L 

These procedures resulted in 44 completed questionnaires for analy- 
sis, six letters of refusal, three questionnaires returned too late to be in- 
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eluded, and 13 agencies not in response. (Additionally, one territory 
returned information on a project it supports, but did not complete a 
questionnaire,) This means that 48 out of 65 agencies C73 percent) pro- 
vided information, with the remaining agencies refusing or ignoring the 
request for data. The results presented hero are therefore not a census 
of agencies, also, it is difficult to belie\e'they represent a random sample 
of LE.AAs. The only practical approach to the^data seems to be to re- 
gard the data as definiti\ e but underestimating the rates of non-activity 
by LEAAs in this area. 



The Demand /or LEAA Funds. A major factoi in evaluating the 
t^erformance of LEAA units with respect to their funding of law-related 
education projects is the gross dtmand for financial support. Over the 
past five years,, 42 percent of reporting LEAAs indicate they have re- 
ceived r 0 applications fur :>uch funds. Such percentages include solicited 
and unsolicited applications. It is useful, therefore, to attempt to dis- 
criminate the degree to which LEAAs are actively soliciting such ap- 
plications. This survey shows that 38 percent of the LEAAs do not 
solicit such applications in any way and that 18 percent in fact only 
contac* other justice ayencits. These simple facts suggest that, over 
the past five years, a major potential resource for the development and 
implementation of law-related education projects has been under-util- 
ized by applicants and underpromoted by the funding groups. 

Greater detail is given in Figures 1 and 2 relevant to the above 
points. The distribution of the number of applications in Figure 1 shows 
that there have been a few LEAA agencies (18 percent) that maintain 
a high level of activity in this area, i. have received at least six ap- 
plications over the past fi\e years. However, the most frequent rate 
(45 percent) is the category for one to five applications. This is less 
than one application per year for the last five years. Figure 2 shows 
that minimal efforts ha\e been made to work with the primary groups 
to develop and stimulate increased activity in this general area under 
LEAA auspices. 

A corollary to the above points can be clearly seen in Figure 3, The 
extremely light load of applications to LEAAs has resulted in almost in- 
stantaneous turn -a round in application processing. Over 70 percent of 
the rclc\ant LEAAs report that applications can be processed in less than 
two months. Compared to almost any other funding unit or area of work, 
this is an unusuall> fast response time which would be regarded by most 
applicants as highly desirable. 
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The Investment in Law-Related Education. Over the last five years, 
there has been a continuous diotasc in the percent of LEA As reporting 
710 fu7ids budtjtttd for all education-related projects. Table 1 shows the 
annual distributiun of fmuh hudgtitd fur educational projects since 1969. 
It clearly shows an increase in the amount of money available over the 
past fi\e \ears. no\\e\er, these budgetary figures must be intei-preted 
with some caution. Figuu* 4 gi\es, for 1973 only, the relationship be- 
tween budgeted fund.- and actually s^/ent funds. Clearly, more money 
is generally budgeted than is spent. Thus, the budget figures for the 
years 1969-1972 should be regarded as overestimates of the level of fi- 
nancial support actually given b\ LEA As in the area of education. Fur- 
thermore, Figure 5 shows, again for 1973 only, that the actual spending 
for projects directed at K 12 is less than the total amount spent in 1973. 

An additional issue which must be considered in assessing the im- 
pact of LE.AA funding on law-related education is the status of projects 
after LEA A ceases support. 0\er 40 percent of the appropriate LEA As 
indicate that the\ eithei do not know the current status or there was some 
unusual disposition of projects they had funded (Figure 15;. It would 
thus appear that man,» LEA As ha\e not closely followed and/or guided 
projects which thev had bpcasored. The most frequent disposition of 
projects 1 45 percent j is> that projects are now^ funded either by school 
districts or by other funding agencies. This can be inteiT)reted as a good 
sign — the projects were worthwhile enough for someone else to foot 
the bill. 

LEAA's Funding Rules. A series of questions were asked of LEAAs 
regarding their \iews of desirable law -related education projects, i. c, 
what character i.stics should a proposed project have in order to get fund- 
ed. The information presented in Figure 6 shows the distribution of 
responses to the statement, "Rank the four most important criteria used 
in project funding decisions." Two distinct kinds of counts are pre- 
sented in Figure 6. The shaded bars indicate the percent of LEAAs 
choosing a factor as one of the four most important. The clear bars in- 
dicate the percent of LEAAs indicating a factor was the most important 
criterion. 

The.se data indicate that "probable incorporation of the project into 
the school system/ institution" is the most frequently used criterion, al- 
though it is rarely the most important criterion. The second most popu- 
lar criterion focuses on the ''philosophy and objectives" of the project. 
This factor is also the most frequently chosen primary criterion. 
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The popularity of these two funding criteria suggests that LEAAs 
hiiVQ thus far given most serious consideration to projects likely to be 
long-term and ha\e not focused their attention on particular character- 
istics of projects. The frequent use of ''project objectives" as a criteria 
may indicate that LEAAs have become sensitive to the trend in "goal- 
oriented" decisiou making. An alternative interpretation is that the 
LEAAs ill fact have undifferentiated ideas about the desirable char- 
acteristics of educational projects and rely heavily on proposals as de- 
vices for establishing their programmatic criteria. 

An additional inquiry was made concerning reasons an LEAA might 
have for not funding a project. The results given in Figure 7 indicate 
the consistency of LEAAs in focusing on project goals. However, it is 
important to note that the alternatives in this question include com- 
munity-defined goals and desires, and that these factors are rarely given 
weight in funding decisions. Thus, LEAAs do not see themselves assist- 
ing communities in creating law-education projects. This finding is 
surprising in that the most popular criterion (a project likely to gain in- 
stitutional support; indicated as a reason for funding is very improbable 
in commuTii ' , that do not support project goals or feel a need for such 
projects. Therefore, it appears that LEAAs are not sensitive to the re- 
lationship between long-term survival and community desires in funding 
decisions via LEAA "defined' objectives. The previously noted fact 
that many LEAAs do not know ihn current status of projects is consistent 
with these data and, again, inconsistent with their apparent desire to see 
projects survive following LEAA funding termination. 

The data presented in Figure 8 round out the picture of the fund- 
ing logic of LEAAs. The most popular group indicated as having a posi- 
tive influence on funding decisions, both overall and as primary, is 
law enforcement officials, i. other justice agencies. This is consistent 
with the primary mechanism used in soliciting proposals cited earlier, 
that of contacting other justice agencies. The next highest groups in the 
influence list arc educatoi*s and students. It is perhaps worth noting 
here that the educaiiunal project funding ^iocision roles are primarily 
focused on two professional groups — law enforcement officials and edu- 
cators. This is undoubtedly the path of least resistance for LEAAs in 
establishing a network of support and action. However, it also would 
seem to omit a series of primary beneficiaries and actors from signifi- 
cant roles in basically educational efforts, i. members of the general 
lay community. Further, it would appear to result in undesirable educa- 
tion outcomes — increased difficulty in getting long-term pre. .ct support 
in communities and probably less-than-willing recipients of the various 
education programs. 
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What the LEA As Want. A series of questions were posed to LEA As 
concerning the desirable content of projects and the overall evaluation 
strategies used. The responses to content area questions are given in 
Figures 9 and 10. The overall pattern of desirable content appears to be 
nearly equivalent between the **primar\ important" distribution and the 
"overall" distribution. LEAAs want citizenship, individual rights, and 
judicial process/law enforcement concepts emphasized. They do not want 
specific «areas of law taught. Inspection of Figure 10 shows that LEAAs 
prefer programs in junior and senior high school, with many LEAAs 
desiring programs throughout the K-12 range. 

These findings suggest that LEAA>s want the future citizens of 
America, especially teenagers, to be well-informed in the traditional basic 
rules and regulations concerning social conduct. These responses may 
reflect a reemphasis on the traditional civics/government curriculum 
used in mo.st public and private schools. 

A more specific sense of the meaning behind these responses can be 
had by inspecting Figure 11, which presents the criteria seen as most 
important in evaluating projects. The two most endorsed criteria are 
reduced juvenile crime statistics and increased levels of respect for the 
legal processes. These results suggest the following model of LEAA 
thinking on the pui-poses and methods of citizenship education: 
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THE MODEL 



Teach teenagers in school tradi- 
tional concepts of rights/re- 
sponsibilities and due process 

(immediately 
causes) 



Increased levels of commitment 
to traditional social values 



(immediately 
causes) 



Increased respect for legal au- 
thority and desire to obey the 
law 



(immediately 
causes) 



Reduced juvenile crime 
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This model includes the beliefs that: 

(1) Community support is not essential. 

(2) Law enforcement groups can define and initiate the 
appropriate programs. 

{S) Educators can follow instructions and effectively In- 
fluence (teach) adolescent values and behavior. 

The remaining information regarding evaluation is given in Figures 
12 and 13. Figure 12 shows that most often there is no evaluation of 
projects, and that when e\aluatio!is are done they are nearly equally 
often done by LEAA .staff as by project staff. Figure 13 shows the 
methods perceived as moat valuable by LEAA's in conduetiiig evaluations. 
The only "objective'* method endorsed often involves testing student at- 
titudes. The remaining methods frequently desired include a more in- 
formal solicitation of student, teacher, and community opinion. These 
methods du nut appear to be optimal given the expressed subject matter 
goals and primary evaluative criteria. 
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LEA A AGENCIES 



*Region 1 - 


Boston 


^Michigan 


*Region 2 - 


New York 


Minnesota 


Region 3 - 


Philadelphia 


^Mississippi 


Region 4 - 


Atlanta 


# Missouri 


^Region 5 - 


Chicago 


^Montana 


Region 6 - 


Dallas 


^Nebraska 


Region 7 - 


Kansas City 


Nevada 


^Region 8 - 


Denver 


*New Hampshire 


*Region 9 - 


San Francisco 


New Jersey 


Region 10 - 


- Seattle 


*New Mexico 


^Alabama 




*Ne\v York 


^Alaska 




*North Carolina 


^Arizona 


• 


*North Dakota 


^Arkansas 




*Ohio 


*California 




^Oklahoma 


*Colorado 




*Oregon 


Connecticut 




Pennsylvania 


Delaware 




^Puerto Rico 


District of 


Columbia 


Rhode Island 


Florida 




*South Carolina 


*Georgia 




*South Dakota 


^Guam 




^Tennessee 


*Hawaii 




Texas 


*Idaho 




*Utah 


*IIIinois 




^'Vermont 


Indiana 




^Virginia 


*Io\va 




^Virgin Islands 


*Kansas 




Washington 


^Kentucky 




*West Virginia 


^Louisiana 




^Wisconsin 


*Maine 




^Wyoming 


^Maryland 




£American Samoa 



^Massachusetts 

*Questionnaire included in tabulations 
# Questionnaire arrived too late 
xQuestionnaire not included with other materials 
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FIGURES 



Fig. 1: NUMBER OF APPLICATIONS RECEIVED BY 
LEAA'S 1969-1973 
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Fig. 3: LENGTH OF TIME TAKEN TO REVIEW A PROPOSAL 
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Fig. 4: MONEY BUDGETED V. MONEY SPENT IN FY 1973 




^ I ! 1 1— 
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Money Spent in FY 1973 



*Key: 

(1) =Under $25,000 

(2) =$25,000-$50,000 

(3) =$50,001-$100,000 



(4) =?100,001-$500,000 

(5) =$500,001^$1,000,000 

(6) =OverSl,000,000 
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Fig. 5: ALL EDUCATION V. K-l 2 EXPENDITURES IN FY 1973 




K-12 Expenditures 



*Key: ^ 

(1) =Under $25,000 (4)=$100.001-$500,000 

(2) =$25,000-$50,000 (5)=$500,001-$1.000.000 

(3) =$50,001-$100,000 (6)=0ver $1,000,000 
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Fig. 6: FACTORS IMPORTANT TO LEAA'S 
AS FUNDING CRITERIA 

70% -T 




■ Percent of LEAA's endorsing the 
factor as one of 4 most important. 

□ Percent of LEAA's endorsing the 
factor as most important. 
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Fig. 7: REASONS AN LEAA IS MOST LIKELY 
NOT TO FUND A PROJECT 
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Fig. 8: GROUP MOST LIKELY TO POSITIVELY 
INFLUENCE AN LEAA FUNDING DECISION 



90%—, 




GROUP 

■ Percent of LEAA's specifying 
group as one of 3 most important 
Percent of LEAA's specifying 
•—J group as most important 
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Fig. 9: SUBJECT AREAS MOST LIKELY TO BE 
FUNDED BY LEAA'S 
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Fig. 11: MOST DESIRED CRITERIA FOR EVALUATIVE 
DATA ON PROJECTS 
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Fig. 13: MOST VALUABLE METHODS TO LEA A 
FOR PROJECT EVALUATION 

40% 



30%- 




PROJECT EVALUATION METHODS 

Percent of LEAAN indicating method 
is one of three most important. 
Percent of LEAA's indicating method 
is most Important, 
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TABLES 

Table 1: AMOUNTS BUDGETED BY LEAA'S FOR 
EDUCATION-RELATED PROJECTS 
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Table 1-A: DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS IN FY 1973 
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REPORT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS CENTER^S 
SURVEY OF K~12 LAW-RELATED 



SURVEY OF LAW-RELATED EDUCATIONAL PROJECTS 

The purpose of this survey was to identify and document, as com- 
pletely as possible, the various kindo of law-related education projects 
ongoing within the United States over the past few years. Hopefully, 
some sense of the objectives, methodologies and needs of such projects 
could be de\ eloped from the suney. It \\t\s therefore of major concern 
that an exhaustive attempt be made, within a fixed budget, to contact 
as many eligible projects as possible. 

The Survoy Procedure 

A self-administered questionnaire was developed in order to facili- 
tate a sur\ey by mail. The primal^ task was the initial listing of po- 
tential respondent projects. Our procedure entiiled a 100 peixent cov- 
erage of all such listed projects. Therefore, since our lists must, in 
principle, be limited, our i>ur\e> population became "all known projects 
in existence over the past three to four years.'' A total of 198 ques- 
tionnaiics were mailed, with G8 questionnaires (34 percent; returned 
completed. The specific listing procedure included: 

1. Listings of such projects in the first edition of the DireUory 
of Law-Related' Educatioyial Activities (American Bar Associa- 
tion Special Committee on Youth Education for Citizenship, 
1972). 

2. Lists of projects being considered for inclusion in the second 
edition of the Directory of Law-Related Educational Activities 
(American Bar Association Special Committee on Youth Educa- 
tion for Citizenship, 1974). 

About half of the original Directory entries came from a survey 
conducted by the Constitutional Rights Foundation (CRF; in 1971. 
This sur\ey was undertaken under a small grant to CRF from the Ford 
Foundation. 

The American Bar Association maintains contact with over 300 
state and local bar groups throughout the countiy. Through the ABA, 
YEFC hai. become aware of many bar-related youth education programs 
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In addition, YEFC has an Ad\isory Commi;>sion consisting of edu- 
cators, law enforcement personnel and other experts in law-related edu- 
cation Their contacts with \arious programs around the nation have 
acquainted us with still other ongoing projects. 

There is a handful of major national law-related education groups 
which offer consulting services to other projects. Since its inception, 
YEFC has worked closely with the Constitutional Rights Foundation, 
Law in American Society Foundation, Law in a Free Society, and oth- 
ers, and shared available i: formation concerning the existence and nature 
of projects. 

Not all projects known to YEFC were included in the sui^ey group. 
The following criteria were used to eliminate projects from the survey 
list: 

1. Programs which only de\elop mateiials with no attempt to get 
them into particular classrooms in a systematic way. 

2. Programs which only have a research component and do not at- 
tempt to implement a program in classrccms. 

3. Programs whose primary objectives are to get young people 
to vote. 

4. Programs which only sponsor field trips. 

5. Programs in which the study of law is only peripheral to other 
objectives (e. (/., intemational relations projects). 

G. Programs which only involve classi-oom visits by police officers 
or lawyers (e. fir., speakers' bureaus). Exceptions were made if 
such programs were known to be funded by LEAA. 

7, Organizations which sponsor programs not intended for use in 
classrooms (e. g., Red Cross, YMCA). 

8. Clearinghouse agencies which stimulate, amplify and coordinate 
growth in the field without providing concentrated efforts in 
particular schools or school systems {e. g,, NCSS, YEFC). 

Questionnaires were sent to projects if YEFC was unsure about the 
content of their program. 

Results and Discussion 

Who is Taught. A series of questions were included in order to 
characterize the size and kind of student population these projects reach- 
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ed. The first question was, *'VVhat is the geographic extent of project 
activity?" Figure 1 presents the pei-centage distribution of projects 
over the **size" categories. Most of the projects responding are either 
attached to specific school districts (30 percent) or are attached to the 
schools at the state level (27 percent). 

The approximate numbers of students participating in project pro- 
grams are given in Table 1, separately by grade level. Inspection of the 
column labeled "none" shows that the majority of projects are active at 
the eleventh and twelfth grade levels, i. t,, there are the fewest projects 
responding in this category at these grade levels. A corollary of this is 
that less than six projects are active in the primary grades (K-3). Final- 
ly, the most frequent response categories are between 100 and 10,000 
students, suggesting that most projects ai-e "in-the-classroom" at a school 
district level. * . «. 

A corresponding question was asked concerning the number of days 
per year a project was active in a classroom, again separately by grade 
level. In Table 2, the column labeled "none" gives essentially the same 
infonaation as that column in Table L The trend in this table, over all 
grade levels, is that many projects are in the classroom over 40 days 
per year, especially at the senior high school level. 

A final question concerning students asked for both the primary 
ethnic group and an indication of ethnic group participation in project 
activities. Figure 2 displays the percentage of projects involving some 
members of an ethnic group. The majority of projects (52 percent) have 
blacks as a primary ethnic group within their student populations. Few 
projects (less than 11 percent) have Indian, Oriental, oi Spanish-sur- 
named as primary ethnic groups. Xearly all projects (94 percent) in- 
clude whites with nearly as many (87 percent) reaching blacks. 

Project Staff and Activities^ A number of questions were included 
to find the composition of projects accoi-ding to , ^tegories of profession- 
als. Table 3 presents the number of projects according to the number 
of individuals in each professional categoiy on the staff. Full-time staff 
are the primary entries, with the number of projects in parentheses hav- 
ing the specified number of staff on a part-time basis* The most per= 
vasive categories of staff are educators and clerical personnel. Only four 
projects bave full-time lawyer.*), while 21 projects have lawyers on a part- 
time basis. Clearly, the major staff constituent is the teacher. 

Projects which have lawyers were asked how the lawyers were con- 
tacted. Figure 3 shows that most projects worked through the local bar 
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association. The next highest frequency is "individual volunteers/' which 
probably indicates a purely informal mechanism through personal ac- 
quaintances. 

Each project was asked to indicate the kinds of activities in which 
the various categories of staff participated on the project. Table 4 
shows these results. Teachers primarily teach and develop curricula. 
Administrators primarily consult with staff and work with the schools. 
Lawyers and law students are primarily involved in the same activities 
as teachers — teaching and curriculum development. Police officials 
teach and consult with project staff. 

The final item in this set concerned the primary activity of project 
directors. Figure 4 presents, this data. Clearly, the majority of time 
is spent in project administration with surprisingly large percentages 
indicating participation in both teaching and curriculum development. 
Surprisingly few indicate public relations or fund-raising as major 
activities. 

Project Goals. Projects were asked to indicate the kind of group 
which "made policy" for the project. Figure 5 presents these results. 
Aside from the odds-and-ends category ("other"), projects receive di- 
rection equally often from bar association committees, specially organized 
groups and the project director. This diversity of policy-making groups 
suggests a wide range of community bases upon which projects gain 
support and direction. 

The distribution of avowed project objectives is presented in Figure 
6. Given the diversity of policy-making ^^roups, it is surprising that two 
similar objectives are most frequent — appreciation and respect for the 
legal process and increased knowledge of the law. It is not unreasonable 
to infer that there currently exists a common view, held by diverse groups 
and frequently expressed, that law-related education projects should 
teach the legal process and gain attitudinal commitment to the legal 
system for students. 

Finally, projects were asked to indicate the subjects they most of- 
ten stress. Figure 7 shows these results. The four most often em- 
phasized are the "Bill of Rights," "basic legal concepts," "judicial proc- 
ess," and "the rights and responsibilities of individuals." Other than 
criminal law and juvenile law, specific areas are rarely stressed. 

Teaching Methods. Projects were asked to indicate the techniques 
of instruction they used most often. Figure 8 shows that discussion 
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and case study are usud by the majority of projects. A variety of meth- 
ods arc employed. '^Learning by doing'* approaches are used by few 
projects. (E. g,, community projects, 8 percent, intership programs, 6 
percent; school government. 1 percent.) 

Figure 9 shows the ilistribution of methods used to train non-teachers 
for the clas.sroom. The prepondurantc of the use of reading materials 
^(26 percent; or nothing 114 percent) is disconcerting. At least a ma- 
jority of projects support >ome face- to- face interaction prior to class- 
room assignment. 

The methods used for teacher preparation are gi\en in Figure 10. 
Again, reading materials, taken by itself, heads the list of methods, with 
most projects considering it mandatory. The two forms of in-service 
meetings, however, are u.->ed muic fiequently, with most being mandatory 
Those projects offering concentiated courses also require teacher fees, 
frequently mandatory. Figure 11 shows that many projects have pro- 
vided teachers with some incentive for participation, with college credit 
heading the list. However, perhaps the most directly inspiring option, 
extra payment, is used by few projects (14 percent). 

Project Probltms. Respondents were asked to indicate the problems 
which various staff membeis felt the\ encountered in project work. 
Figure 12 shuvvs the most frequently mentioned difficulties involve the 
teachers' lack of familiaritv with the subject matter, followed by their 
lack of confidence in teaching. 

The problems indicated for the non-teacher group of staff are given 
in Figure 13. In this case, 20 percent of the projects indicate no prob- 
lems. The most frequent problems are lack of pieparation time and dif- 
ficulty in communicating with students. Both are undoubtedly amenable 
to treatment through increased staff preparation activities. 

Figure 14 shows the problems indicated as relevant by administra- 
tive staff. The most frequent difficulty is lack of funds. Insufficiencies 
in teacher-training materials and schools* support are also relatively 
frequent. There seem to be few cases of problems due directly to con- 
flict. 

Evaluation. Little infoi*mation was obtained on project evaluation. 
Figures 15 and 16 present the available data. The use of informal meth- 
od.s is preponderant, with .student opinion and feedback being the domi- 
nant fom of evaluative information obtained. 
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Fig. 1: SCOPE OF PROJECT 
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Fig. 2: ETHNICITY OF STUDENTS REACHED BY PROJECTS 
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Fig. 3: SOURCES FOR PARTICIPATING LAWYERS 
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Fig. 4: ACTIVITIES OF PROJECT DIRECTOR 
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Fig. 5: POLICY-MAKING BODY FOR PROJECT 
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Fig. 7: SUBJECTS STRESSED BY PROJECTS 
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Fig. 10: METHOD OF TEACHER PREPARATION 
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Fig. 11: TEACHER INCENTIVES OFFERED 
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fig. 12: TEACHERS' PROBLEMS IN PARTICIPATING IN 
LAW-RELATED CITIZENSHIP PROJECTS 
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Pig. 13: PROBLEMS OP NON-PROFESSIONAL TEACHERS 
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Fig. 14: ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 
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Fig. 16: IMPORTANCE OF FORMAL EVALUATIVE METHODS 
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: NUMBER OF STUDENTS BEING TAUGHT BY GRADE 
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Table 3: EXTENT OF ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANCE 
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b. Lawyers 


4 (17) 


0 (3) 
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c. Law professors 
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d. Professors of social science 


I (4) 


0 (0) 
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0 (0) 


e. Olher college professors 


0 ( 3) 
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f. High school studenis 
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g. Law students 
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♦Parentheses "( indicate part-time personnel 
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Table 4: EXTENT OF COMMUNITY ASSISTANCE 
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f. Lawyers 
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g. Law professors 
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16 


15 
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k. Police officials 
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14 
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16 
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APPENDIX 4 

INFORMATION CONCERNING YEFC^S WORKING 
CONFERENCE TO ASSIST IN THE CREATION OF 
GUIDELINES FOR K-12 LAW-RELATED CITI- 
ZENSHIP EDUCATION PROJECTS, MAY 17-18, 
1974 

O'Hare Inn, Chicago, Illinois 

(Funded by a grant from the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration) 

AGENDA 

MEETING TO DISCUSS REPORT AND RECOMMENDED GUIDE- 
LINES FOR FUNDING LAW-RELATED CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION 
PROJECTS 

Under a grant from the Uxw Enforcement Assistance Administration 
(LEAA), May 17-18, 1974 ; O'Hare Inn, Chicago. 

Friday, May 17 

1:00-1:45 General Session (Press Room) 

Chairman: Justin A. Stanley — 

(Chairman, Special Committee on Youth Education for 

Citizenship) — 

Introductory Remarks 
Comments on Preliminary Data Report: 

John R. Stanek and James Murray (Staff Industrial 

Relations Center) 
Explanation of Conference Goals: Joel F. 

Henning (Director, Special Committee on 

Youth Education for Citizenship) 

2:00-5:00 Sub-group meetings (Rooms to be announced) 
1. Finding Money and Services: Funding, 
Re-funding, Developing Proposals 

Donald F. Sandberg, Chairperson 
Jeffrey L. Dow, Reporter 
123 
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2. Content and ^lethods 

Isidore Starr, Chairper;>ori 
David Schimmel, Reporcei* 

3. Project Administration . 

Charles D. Clausen, Chairperson 
Daniel A. Goldstein, Reporter 

4. Creating and ^laintaining Community 
Support and Involvement 

Scott ]M. Matheson, Chairperson 
IMarilyn Braveman, Reporter 

5:15-6:15 General Session (Press Room) 

Reports from chairpeople of sub-groups. 

6:15- Open Bar (Press Room) 
Adjourn for evening. 

Saturday, iAIay 18 

9:00-12:00 Sub-group meetings (Rooms to be announced) 

1. Preparing the Teacher To Be an Instructor 
in Law Studies 

David Schimmel, Chairperson 
Robert S. Sumhiers, Reportei* 

2. Evaluation of Programs 

Isidore Starr, Chairperson 
William \V, Stevens, Reporter 

3. Developing a Movement: Cooperation, 
Coordination, Communication 

John S. Gibson, Chairpernon 
Charles J. White, Reporter 

12:00-1:00 Lunch (Randolph/VIP Room) 

1:00-3:30 General Session (Press Room) 

L The Future : What Is Needed and 

What Has Been Overlooked? 
2. Wrap Up 
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TO: Participants in VEF*C Conference to Assist in Creation of 
Guidelines for K 12 Law-Related Citizenship Education Proj- 
ects» Under LI^AA Grant 

FROM: Joel F. Henninjf 

DATE: May 10. 1974 

As pro.nised, iheru fo;lu\\ a feu questions of the sort that should 
be discussed, anions o^hcr.,, un Ma\ 17 and 18, 1074 at the O'Hare Inn in 
Chicago, Thestf tiULstiuUrt aie prLlimin<ti> , tcntati\e and not intended to 
be exhaustive. We begin Friday at 1.30 p, ni. The O'Hare Inn (not to 
be confused with the Sheraton O'Uaie Inn) has a shuttle service from 
the airport. 

1. What are the objecti\e.^ of law -related citizenship education? 
How do they relate to responsible citizenship? 

2. At what grade le\els are law -related programs most beneficial? 
Should there be different objecti\es for different grade levels? 
How important is a sustained curricular approach? How do 
frequency and eunsistenc\ of lessons affect the educational 
quality of such a course of study? 

4, What subjects are the most important components of a law- 
related curriculum? What functions do they serve? (i. e. 
why are they important?) 

5. What kinds of instmctional strategies for K-12 students are 
most useful ? 

(j What relation.ship. if any, should exist between the **kinds" of 
students to be taught (ethnie origins, geographic locations, 
demographic chamcteristics, cultural milieu) the subject mat- 
ter and methodology of law-related courses? 

7, What kinds of recommendations should be made as to how 
many students the project should reach? Is it more likely to 
be a "good" program if the project confines itself to one dis- 
trict or schoo!? Are there advantages in trying to reach mul- 
tiple districts, entire states or regions? Should programs of 
differing sizes strive to fulfill different objectives? 

8. What kinds of teaeher preparation are most effecti\e? Should 
training beyond reading materials be required? If so. how 
should it be structured ? 

0. Should nuU-prufLs.siunal, un<tLLredited teacheis be encouraged to 
participate in K-12 teaching? If so, who should participate and 
what sort of preparation, if any, should be required? 
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10. Is informal evaluation of programs (i. e. student and teacher 
opinion) adequate? Have alternative methods been developed 
which aie worth using? Are there other alternatives which 
should be researched? What should be tested (cognitive knowl- 
edge, analytical skills, attitudinal change, etc.) ? 

11. What are good indicators from a project that it has a respect- 
able chance to have its program institutionalized? 

12. How important is it to have educators on the adininistrative 
staff of a project? How important are lawyers in this regard? 
What other kinds of people could assist and how important are 
they to the quality of a project? 

13. How important is a project's contact with the organized bar? 

14. How can funding agencies inform projects about the existence 
of funding opportunities? 

15. How, if at all, does law-related education correspond with ex- 
isting LEAA laws, regulations and guidelines in other areas? 
How if at all, does law-related education correspond with ex- 
isting programs in the Office of Education, National Science 
Foundation, National Institute of Education, and various 
private foundations? 

16. What, if any, correlations exist or should be investigated be- 
tween law-related education, on the one hand, and citizenship 
participation, alienation, delinquency and criminality on the 
other. 

17. What other kinds of recommendations should be included in our 
report to LEAA? 

PERSONS INVITED TO YEFC WORKING CONFERENCE UNDER 
LEAA SUPPORTED NATIONWIDE SURVEY OF LAW-RELATED 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

* James F. Ahem, Director, Insurance Crime Prevention Institute ^t^West- 
purt, Ct.) : Member, Ad\isory Commission to ABA Special Committee 
on Youth Education for Citizenship. 

*Geraldine Bagby: Program Executive, Danforth Foundation (St. Louis, 
Missouri). 

John Barnes: Deputy Director, Street Law Project, D. C, Project on 
Community Legal Assistance (Washington, D. C). 

* William H. Bell: Partner, Rogers, Bell & Robi nson (Tulsa, Oklahoma); 
Member, ABA Special Committee on Youth Education for Citizenship. 
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Frederick H. Bolton: Secretary and Executive Director, Pennsylvania 
Bar Association ^Harrisburp, Pennsylvania). 

Thomas J. Boodell. Jr.: Partner, Boodell, Sears, Sugrue, Giambalvo, 
Crowley (Chicago, Illinois) , Member, ABA Special Committee on Youth 
Education for Citizenship, Secretary to National Board of Directors. 
Law in American Society Foundation. 

Marilyn Braveman. Director of Education, Institute of Human Rela- 
tions, American Jewish Committee (New York, New York). 
"^Todd Clark: Education Director, Constitutional Rights Foundation 
(Los Angeles, Caliiumia), Past-President, California Council for the 
Social Studies, Member, Advisory Commission iu Special Committee 
on Youth Education for Citizenship. 

Charles D. Clausen: Assistant Professor of Law, Marquette University 
Law School (Milwaukee, Wisconsin); Treasurer, Project Outreach, 
Marquette University Law School; Member, ABA Special Committee 
on Youth Education for Citizenship. 

Jeffrey L. Dow: General Counsel, Doweave, Inc. (Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania) , Co-Chairman, ABA Young Lawyers Section Law and Ameri- 
can Youth Committee. 

Eugene Eidenberg: Vice Chancellor, University of Illinois at Chicago 
Circle (Chicago, Illinois;, Chairman, Illinois Law Enforcement Com- 
mission. 

John Evans: Director, Law Education in Atlanta Schools (Atlanta, 
Georgia). 

Ira A. Eyster: Director, Law -Focused Curriculum Project (Norman, 
Oklahoma). 

* R. Keegau Federal, Jr.: Partner, Orr and Federal (Decatur, Georgia) ; 
Chairman, Committee on Youth Education for Citizenship, State Bar 
of Georgia, Member, Advisory Commission to ABA Special Committee 
on Youth Education for Citizenship. 

* Sharon Fieman . Lecturer and Program Coordinator, Graduate School 
of Education, University of Chicago (Chicago, Illinois). 

David Fogel. Director, Illinois Law Enforcement Commission (Chicago, 
Ilhnois). 

* Perry L. Fuller; Partner, Henshaw, Culbertson, Moelmann, Hoban 
and Fuller (Chicago, Illinois; , President, National Board of Directors, 
Law in American Society Foundation. 

Ronald A. Gerlach: Executive Director, Canter for Law-Related Edu- 
cation, University of Cincinnati (Cincinnati, Ohio), 
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John S. Gibson: Lincoln Filene Professor, Department of Political 
Science, Tufts University (Medford, Massachusetts) , Former Director, 
Lincoln Filene Center for Citizenship and Public Affairs. 

William M. Gibson: Regional Director, Federal Trade Commission 
(Boston, Massachusetts) ; Chairman, In Search of Justice, Massachu- 
setts Bar Association. 

* Judith A. Gillespie: Co-Director, High School Political Science Curric- 
ulum Project, Social Studies Development Center, Indiana University 
(Bloomington, Indiana). 

Daniel A. Goldstein: Public Rv.lations Director, New York State Bar 
Association (Albany, New York). 

Allen Graubard: Author, Free the Children, Alternative Schools Direc- 
tory] Visiting Editor, Pantheon Books (New York, New York). 
Sydney H. Grossman: Partner, Grossman Galchenski, Silverstein and 
Grossman (Denver, Colorado) ; Member, ABA Special Committee on 
Youth Education for Citizenship. 

Merrill F. Hartshorn: Executi\e Secretary, National Council for the 
Social Studies (Washington, D. C); Member, Advisory Cornmis.sion 
to ABA Special Committee on Youth Education foi* Citizenship. 

Terry Hatter: Professor of Law, Loyola University and University 
of California (Los Angeles, California; ; Executive Assistant to Mayor 
Bradley; Dirc^.tor of Criminal Justice Planning for City of Los Angeles. 

* Kenneth J. Hodson: Executive Director, National Commission for the 
Review of Federal and State Laws Relative to Wiretapping and Elec- 
tronic Surveillance (Washington, D. C.) ; Former Chief Judge of the 
Army Court of Military Review; Member, ABA Special Committee on 
Youth Education for Citizenship. 

* Philip Jackson: Director, Laboratory Schools of the University of 
Chicago (Chicago, Illinois;; Member, Advisory Commission to ABA 
Special Committee on Youth Education for Citizenship. 

* Robert Tohnsori: Executive Director, Wieboldt Foundation (Chicago, 
Illinois). 

* Lawrence Kuhlut^ig: Professor of Education in Social Psychology, 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard University (Cambridge, Mass- 
achusetts) , jMember, Advisory Commission to Special Committee on 
Youth Education for Citizenship. 

Mary Conway Kohler: Executive Director, National Commission on 
Resources for Youth, Inc. (New York, New York) ; Former Judge, San 
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Francisco Family Court, Member, Advisory Commission to ABA Spe- 
cial Committee on Youth Education for Citizenship. 
Williem LangeNcld: Professor of Education and Political Science, Uni- 
versity of Haarlem (Haarlem the Netherlands). 

* Pauline Leet; Pennsyhania State Department of Education (Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania). 

* Barry E. Lefkowitz; Director, Institute for Political and Legal Educa- 
tion (Pitman, New Jersey). 

Felice J. Levine: Resident Research Social Scientist, American Bar 
Foundation (Chicago, Illinois). 

Richard P. Longaker: Professor of Political Science, UCLA (Los 
Angeles, California) , Member, Executive Committee, Law in a Free 
Society. 

Scott ^1. Matheson. General Solicitor, Union Pacific Railroad Company 
(Salt Lake City. Utah), Delegate to ABA House of Delegates, Utah 
State Bar. 

' Richard C. Maxwell: Professor of Law, School of Law, UCLA (Los 
Angeles, California;, Former Dean, UCLA Law School; Past-Presi- 
dent of Association of American Law Schools; Member, ABA Special 
Committee on Youth Education foi- Citizenship. 

^ Ed Meade: Program Officer in Charge of Public Education, the Ford 
Foundation (New York, New York). 

* Howard Mehlinger. Co-Director, High School Political Science Curric 
ulum Project, Indiana University (Bloomington, IndianaJ , Member, 
Advisory Commission to ABA Special Committee on Youth Education 
for Citizenship. 

Vivian Monroe: Executive Director, Constitutional Rights Foundation 
(Los Angeles, California). 

* Jeanette Moon: Coordinator, Law Education in Atlanta Schools (At- 
lanta, Georgia), 

* Aubrey Moore. Investigator, Office of Special Investigation (Chicago, 
Illinois). 

* Laura Nader. Department of Anthropology, University of California 
(Berkeley, California) , Member, Advisory Commission to ABA Special 
Committee on Youth Education for Citizenship. 

* Bruce Newman; Executive Director, Chicago Community Trust (Chi- 
cago, Illinois). 
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* Jason Newman. Director, Street Law Project, D, C. Institute on Com- 
munity Legal Assistance, Georgetown University (Washington, D. C). 

Charles N. Quigley. Executive Director, Law in a Free Society (Santa 
Monica, California;, Member, Advisory Commission to ABA Special 
Committee on Youth Education for Citizenship. 

Robert H. Ratcliffe: Executive Dircctor, Law in American Society 
Foundation (Chicago, Illinois). 

E. A. Richter; Administrator, Rights and Responsibilities of Citizen- 
ship in a Free Society, The Missouri Bar (Jefferson City, Missouri). 

M. Gail Russell. Research Assistant, Atlanta Public Schools (Atlanta, 
Georgia). 

*Ten7 Saario: Program Director, The Ford Foundation (New York, 
New York). 

Donald F. Sandbcrg: Assistant to the President, Bancroft & Martin, 
Inc. (South Portland, Maine; , Former Program Officer, Ford Founda- 
tion; Member, ABA Special Committee on Youth Education for Citizen- 
ship. 

David Schimmel. Professor of Education, University of Massachusetts 
School of Education (Amhcr.st, Mass.), Member, Advisory Commission 
to ABA Special Committee on Youth Education for Citizenship. 
Edward J. Schoenbaum: Acting Directoi*, Programs & Services, Amer- 
ican Judicature Society (Chicago, Illinois). 

* Eugene Schvviick: President, The Danforth Foundation (St Louis, 
Missouri). 

* James P. Shaver: Professor of Education, Utah State University (Lo- 
gan, Utah). 

Justin A. Stanley: Partner, Mayer, Brown and Piatt (Chicago, Illi- 
nois); Chairman, ABA Special Committee on Youth Education for 
Citizenship. 

Dietmar Starke: Research Assistant, American Bar Foundation (Chi- 
cago, Illinois) , Former Research Consultant, Constitutional Rights 
Foundation; Lecturer, Illinois Benedictine College. 

Isidore Starr: Professor of Education, Queens College (.Flualiiiig, New 
York) ; Member, ABA Special Committer on Youth Education for Citi- 
zenship, Past-President, National Council for the Social Studies. 

William W. Stevens: Coordinator, Social Studies, Wichita Public 
Schools (Wichita, Kansas) , Former Associate Director, Social Science 
Education Consortium, Inc. 
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B. R. Sullivan; Director, Law in a Changing Society (Dallas, Texas). 

Robert S. Summers: Professor of Law, Cornell Law School, Chairman, 
Association of American Law Schools Committee on Civic Education; 
Director, Cornell Law Project for Secondary Schools (Ithaca, New 
York). 

* James Swain: Courts Specialist, Technical Assistance Division, Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration (Washington, D. C). 

* June Louin Tapp: Professor of Child Psychology and Criminal Justice 
Studies, University of Minnesota Ulinneapolis, Minnesota) ; Member, 
Advisory Commission to ABA Special Committee on Youth Education 
for Citizenship. 

*Debra VVeiner: Special Assistant to the Secretary, Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Education (Harrisburg, Pennsylvania). 

Industrial Relations Center of the University of Chicago 
(Chicago, Illinois; staff: John R. Staiiek, Director, Survey Programs 

James Murray, Special Consultant in Statis- 
tical and Demographic Data 
Ruth Yates, Director, Field Operations and 
Research Attitude and Morale Survey Pro- 
grams 

ABA Special Committee on Youth Education for Citizenship 
(Chicago, Illinois) staff: Joel F. Henning, Staff Director 

Susan E. Davison, Assistant Staff Director 
Norman Gross, Assistant Staff Director 
Charles J. White, Assistant Staff Director 

* Indicates persons wiio were uaable to attend Couferouce. 
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LAW-RELATED EDUCATION GRANTS MADE BY 
LAW ENFORCEMENT ASSISTANCE ADMIN^ 
ISTRATION AGENCIES, 1970-1974 

INTRODUCTION 

This Appendix includes brief descriptions of 99 grants made by 
LE\A agencies in support of law-related education in fiscal years 1970 
through 1974. vVe have located these grants through LEAA's data re- 
trieval service. Most were found in June 1974 throiigh a computer search 
of grants relating to school education programs. Others were found in 
.March, 1974 through a search of grants relating to publications on youth 
and law, and a search in September 1974 of grants relating to programs 
of school edu'^ation, public awarene&s, and citizens' rights. From these 
computer print-outs, ue selected those grants which seemed at least in 
part designed to improve student:>' undci standing of law, legal processes, 
and the legal sjstem. We applied this ciiterion broadly, and have thus 
included some grants in which the school education component is part 
of a larger effort at impro\ ing police-commuiiity relations. We have also 
included some grants which attempt to gi\e students a better under- 
standing of law* as part of programs designed to combat drug abuse. 

We are certain that this list does not include all LEAA grants in 
support of law-related education. There are at least two reasons why 
some grants have been omitted. First, it is likely that a number of re- 
cent grants have not yet been entered into LEAA's retrieval system. For 
example, our survey of LEAA agencies indicated a steadily growing 
amount of support for education, \et the LEAA computer searches show- 
ed few grants for fiscal 1974. The second and more fundamental prob- 
lem concerns classification of grants. We know, for example, that the 
.Missouri LEAA state planning agency n.^de several grants to the Rights 
and Responsibilities of Citizenship in a Free Society project (see Ap- 
pendix C), yet these grants are not listed in the print-outs we have ex- 
amined. Often the program summaries indicate that LEAA has made 
previous awards to projecU, >et the print-outs include no descriptions of 
prior grants. We believe that these omis&ion& are at least in part caused 
by the number of categories under which grants to law-related educa- 
tion projects are reported. Because grants may be classified under such 
headings as "delinquency prevention," "juvenile justice,*' and "law en- 
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forcement" it would require a computer search of a large number of 
categories to get a complete account of LEAA activity in this area. In 
Chapter 4 we reLuminend that a uniform s>stem of reporting grants to 
law-related education p.rujcct.>> be instituted. If this recommendation is 
acted upon, future data retrie\a! should be greatly simplified. 

We arri\ed at our estimate of at least $7 million in LEAA funding 
in the follouing manner. We added to $4,980,000 (the approximate total 
of repui ted grants; the hum of $1,360,000, representing other funds which 
we know LEAA agencies ha\e granted to ijrojects.*" This yields a total 
of approximately $G,340,000. We then estimated that other unreported 
funds amounted to 10 percent of this figure, arriving at a total of ap- 
proximately $7 million. We belie\e that this total is a conservative esti- 
mate of LEAA spending in this area. 

The list, then, does not represent all LEAA grants in this field, but 
it doeji give a partial picture of LEAA activity, as well as providing short 
descriptions and addresses of a number of projects. 

The organization of this Appendix is as follows: grants are listed 
bj state. Within each state, giants are listed alphabetically by project 
name. If a project has been ic-funded, we list its grants chronologically. 
The first two figures in the grant number indicate the fiscal yeai in 
which the grant \\as made. The project summaries were written by the 
projects themselves as part of their funding proposals. Thus they are in 
the future tense, even fur activities which may have been completed 
years ago, and naturally the> present a self-promoting view of projects' 
activities. 

Ve am\ed at this fijjjury b.v coiiiiMriiig tlie amount of lAZAX funding reported 
by the M proJcrLs de.scrilicd in A|)i)eiKli.\ 0 with tlie LKAA funding of these 
projects rei»urteil here. ilVAut^ to MiisisouriVs Klj:ht.< and HeH|)Oii,sil)iUties of 
Citizenship ni a Kive Sociut.v project (.$108,000), Coh)rado Lc^al Kdueation 
Pro;:rain (.fn,(M)U), IViuls^ iwihia'.s Statc\vidi- La\\-Helated Kdueation projeet 
($(}:5.m)0). aiul Ciiuiiuiati'.s CVhtcr fur La\\ -Kc'lattt: L'diicatiun (.$75,000) were 
unreported. ^:raut.^ to other iiruject.s wnvti uiulorreportcd in the indicated 
amounts. Iaxw iit Anicncau .Society I'oinidatioii and Illinois l»roject in Law- 
Koeubcd ICdiication ($.j12,000>, 1-o.s An^;eIei^' Youth and the Administration of 
Justice ($322.000». l):illas' U\.\ hi a Chanj:ing Society ($14(;,00O), and Cali- 
fornia's Uiw in a I'lec Society Project (.?0;{,(K)0). We do not have eompietc 
fandiuj; reports from ,i nuuilHii of these 14 projects, so it is likely that the 
amount of MvAA support is oven hi^^her. 
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LAW-HELATED CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION GRANTS 
MADE BY LEAA 1970-1974 



otate 




Number of 


States and Territor 


Award Amount 


Grants 


Not Reported 


Alaska 


$ 1,650 




A loV^o m 1 


California 


2 087 314 


17 




District of Col. 


136 244 


2 


A 1*1 *» A n o 


Idaho 


4,000 


2 




Illinois 


1 215 379 


7 


r^mol 7Ar»o 


Indiana 


205 865 


5 




Iowa 


3,619 


1 




Kansas 


77^741 






Louisiana 


8,513 


1 

X 


V luriUci 


Maine 


1,264 


1 

X 


VjUUI glcl 


Maryland 


77 000 


1 


Guam 


Massachusetts 


39,141 


1 


17 ctW d 1 1 


Michigan 




2 


iviintucKy 


Minnesota 


88 151 


5 




Mississippi 


20000 


1 


Montana 




AO OOQ 


1 

X 


iNevaaa 


New Hampshire 


12,990 


2 


New York 


New Jersey 


114,500 


1 


North Dakota 


New Mexico 


5,975 


1 


Puerto Rico 


North Carolina 


9,000 


1 


Rhode Island 


Ohio 


149,461 


3 


South Carolina 


Oklahoma 


65,287 


2 


South Dakota 


Oregon 


29,966 


5 


Tennessee 


Pennsylvania 


104,606 


9 


Utah 


Texas 


245,430 


3 


Vermont 


Washington 


560 


1 


Virginia 


West Virginia 


62,399 


14 


Virgin Islands 


Wisconsin 


74,749 


5 


Wyoming 


2.412 






Totals 


$4,980,791 


99 
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ALASKA 

JUNEAU SCHOOLS ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE COURSES 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: Juneau Police Department 

210 Admiral Way 
Juneau, AK 99801 

AWARD AMOUNT: $1,650 

LEA A GRANT NUMBER: 72AS020050 

To provide for a nine week Lour.se iii the administration of justice at 
the Juneau-Douglas High Sehool, uith expected elective enrollment 
of up to 35 students. A .second element uill ha provided to the Marie 
Drake Junior High School social studies program for an additional 30 
younger aged students, with eniphai5L-> on the legal component of the 
criminal justice s^^tem. The specific objective will be to improve the 
knowledge level of participating students, increase the level of com- 
munication between vouth and local criminal justice officials, and 
generallv improve ijcl.ttiun,->hip.s between jouth and the participating 
instructors, 

CALIFORNIA 

A CITIZEN AND HIS POLICE (FIVE STOP-FREEZE FILMS; 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: City of Culver City 

9770 Culver Boulevard 
Culver City, CA 90230 

AWARD AMOUNT: $102,405 

LEA A GRANT NUMBER: 73DF060006 

This project will produce five legal educational films which will use 
case methods to instill in vouths their personal responsibilities as 
citizens to the i*olc of the law enforcement system. A stop- freeze film 
technique will be utUized bv the instructor which will stop the film at 
a teaching point situation to piovide for student discussions on a point 
of law. The National District Attorneys* Association will assist in 
case development and provide technical assistance on the material. 
This award of S102,405 is authorized under Section 301 of P.L. 90-351, 
as amended. 
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A CITIZEN AND HIS POLICE (FIVE STOP-ACTION FILMS) 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: National Education Institute 

702 South Highland Avenue 
Los Angeles, CA 90036 

AWARD AMOUNT: $5,000 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 74DF060006 

This project will supplement grant No. 73DF090006 by providing funds 
for purchase and distribution of 15 sets of the five legal education 
films entitled "Under the Law" These film sets will be utilized in 
carrying out the testing and evaluation component of initial grant. 
Tl^e films will use case method.s to instill in youths their persona! re- 
sponsibilities as citizens to the role of the law enforcement system. 
Instructors will utilize a htop-freeze technique in conjunction with 
teaching guides to provide for .student discussions on points of Kw. 
The National Di.strict Attorneys' Association has assisted in case de- 
velopment and provided technical assistance on the material. 

A CITIZEN AND HIS POLICE 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: National Education Institute 

702 South Highland Avenue 
Los Angeles, CA 90036 

AWARD AMOUNT: .$203,765 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 74DF060012 

Five films will be produced which are to be used as teaching aides in 
elementary and secondary schools. Using a unique stop-action tech- 
nique, each film will instruct students in a discreet ciiminal justice 
subject. Actors simulate real world incidents and, at critical points 
in the evolution of the incident.s, the film action freezes, allowing the 
instructor to pose questions, discuss issues and choices, and generate 
student participation. The five topics to be filmed are: vandalism, 
the exclusionary rule, gangs, shoplifting, and the victim. The project 
also provides for extcn.sive evaluation and for a quality control com- 
ponent which use.s a committee of law enforcement officials to pass 
upon the accuracy of film content. 
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COMMUNITY RELATIONS AND CRIME PREVENTION PROGRAM 
GRANTEE NAxME AND ADDRESS: County of Humboldt 



AWARD AMOUNT: $86,421 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 72AS0G1700 

The county of Humbuldt proposes the Lontinuatio.i of the Community 
Relatuni> and Crime Picxcntion Proj,Mam c^tablisn.d within tht shcr* 
iffV. otfiLO to impiu\i; cummuniLatiui.rt, undcr.staiuling, teamwork and 
truht between the pulice and the communit\. The Community Rela- 
tions Program i.s a ^>.^tematie prugram which contains six operational 
eunipuneiit.^. Cummanit> lelations unit, .school ufficer program, anti- 
crime prugram, liai.^un office, speakers bureau and training program. 
The C.R.U. ih a rc.seaich and planning component. School Officer Pro- 
gram will place ufficerh in the classroom to answer questions *uid pre- 
sent progiamft. The anti-ciime program will ubtain citizen invoh^iment. 
Liaison office will conduct direct communications with community or- 
ganizations. The hpeakeis bureau" will expand activities and provide 
Mhual aids and infurmatiuiuil biuchures. The training component will 
gi\e necessai> training tu all ])eKsunnel in\ul\ed. The program will be 
staffed h\ two full time puhitiuns funded through grant and depart- 
mental personnel partieipation. 

COMMUNITY RESOURCE OFFICER 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS; Oroville Police Department 



AWARD AMOUNT: SL^GOO 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 72AS0G0G44 

The objectives of this proposed project ha\e been identified and di- 
vided into four majui classifications. Thei; order of presentiition does 
not necessarily indicate a prioritx. 1; Juvenile delinquency presenta- 
tion program. 2) Counseling and referral program. 3) Police-com* 
munity relations program. 4j Education in the elementary schooL 



Law-Re'at«J £duc. In Afr«r. — 1 1 



Sheriffs Office 
Court IIou.se 
Eureka, CA 95501 



1887 Arlin Rhine Drive 
Oroville, CA 959G5 
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CRIME PROGRAM (COMMUNITY RELATIONS IMPROVEMENT 
MOVEMENT EFFORT) 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: City of Ripon 

Police Department 
First & Locust Street 
Ripon, OA 95366 

AWARD AMOUNT: 811,601 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 72AS061226 

The city of Ripon proposes to implement a Lomprehensive crime pro- 
gram to improve tommuiiiLation^, understanding, teamwork, and trust 
between the police and the eommunit\ in a combined effort to reduce 
crime. It is anticipated that the comprehensive approach will contain 
six operational components. U A community-relations unit, 2) A 
school officer program, 3) An anti-crime program, 4) A liaison office, 
5) A speakers bureau, and G) A training program. The community- 
relations unit is a crime preventive and research and planning com- 
ponent. The school officer program will place officers in the class- 
room to answer questions and present programs. The anti-crime pro- 
gram will obtain citizen involvement. The liaison office will conduct 
direct communications with cummunit> organizations. The speakers 
bureau will expand activities and provide visual aids and informational 
brochures. The training component will give necessary training to 
all personnel involved. The program will be staffed by one full-time 
position funded through grant and bv departmental personnel par- 
ticipation. 

LAW IN A FREE SOCIETY 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: University of California 

10680 VV. Pico Blvd., Suite 470 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90064 

AWARD AMOUNT: $400,000 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 71AS060330 

SPA NO.: A-.330-71 

Law in a Free Society is a project initiated by the State Bar of Cal- 
ifornia. It* is designed to develop and establish a statewide educa- 
tional program devoted to the development of support for the legal and 
political institutions of our .state and nation and to provide students 
with an understanding of the law, the purposes of the law, and the 
problems with which the law must deal. It provides for the develop- 
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ment, implementation and evaluation of instructional programs je- 
garding law and our legal and political systems for students in grades 
K 12. tcather-s, school admini.strators, and selected community groups. 
The project is lu be accomplished in three phases o\er a six year period. 
Phase I ll vear) has invohed the initial planning of the program, 
Phase II (3 years; the development of the program, and Phase III 
v2 jears; the uide^piead implementation and dissemination of the 
program. 

LAW IN A FREE SOCIETY 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: The Stat« Bar of California 



AWARD AMOUNT: $2.12,448 

LEA A GRANT NUMBER: 71DF061134 

Law In A Free Society h a project of the State Bar of California, con- 
ducted with the toopeiation of faculty members of the schools of 
law and other dej^ai tmcnt,s of the University of California and Uni- 
\ersit> Extension. U,C.L.A, It is pre.-^entlv the largest and most compre- 
hensive attempt to develop and in.stitutionalizu an effective educational 
program, focusinK on the need foi informed understanding of and sup- 
port for the legal and political institutions of our nation, and the 
fundamental values, phnciples and piocess upon v\hich our nation de- 
pends. The program is designed to reach elementary and secondary 
.students, teachers, supeiv isoi.^, school administrators and select mem- 
bers of the community. 

LAW IN A FREE SOCIETY 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: State Bar of California 



AWARD AMOUNT: $374,000 

LEA A GRANT NUMBER: 72AS060608 

Law- in a Free Societv is a project initiated bv the State Bar of Cali- 
fornia, It is designed to develop and establish a statewide educational 
program devoted to the development of support for the legal and po- 
litical institutions of oui state and nation and to provide students wi^h 
an understanding of the law, the purposes of the lav\, and the problems 
Wiih which the law must deal. It provides for the development, im- 
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plementation and evaluation of instructional programs regarding law 
and our legal and political systems for students in grades K-12, teach- 
ers, school adminibtrators, and selected community groups. The project 
is to be accomplished in three phases over a six year period. Phase I 
(1 year) has involved the initial planning of the program, Phase II 
(3 years) the development of the program, and Phase III (2 years) the 
widespread implementation of the program. 

LAW IN A FREE SOCIETY 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: The State Bar of California 

601 McAllister Street 
San Francisco, CA 94102 

AWARD AMOUNT: $200,000 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 73DF060062 

Law in a Free Society is a project of the State Bar of California, con- 
ducted with the cooperation of the schools of law and other departments 
of the University of California and University Extension, U.C.L.A. 
It is presently the largest and most comprehensive attempt to develop 
and institutionalize an effective educational program, focusing on the 
need for informed undei standing of and support for the legal and po- 
litical institutions of our nation, and the fundamental values, prin- 
ciples and process upon which our nation depends. The program is 
designed to reach elementary and secondary students, teachers, super- 
visors, school administrators and 3ele(,t members of the community. 

MARIN COUNTY POLICE COMMUNITY RELATIONS PROGRAM 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: County of Marin 

Human Rights Commission 
Marin County Civic Center 
San Rafael, CA 94903 

AWARD AMOUNT: .$134,190 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 72AS060627 

The basic philosophy of the Marin County program is that it is, neces- 
sary to work with and develop ail aspects of the relationship between 
the citizens and the police department as a joint effort. With this goal 
in minjl, the present program combines the following three major 
phases: 1. An ongoing in-service training program for one-third of 
the total law enforcement personnel in the county, 2. A police cadet 
program in whwh ten cadets are emplojed in departments throughout 
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the county where they receive training and release police officers for 
more important duties » and 3. Public Education in the form of public 
school classes and citizen seminars directed toward improving under- 
standing and communication between the public and police. 

TEACH LAW TO REDUCE CRIME 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: Foundation of Research 

in Education 
873 Santa Cruz Avenue 
Menio Park, CA 94025 

AWARD AMOUNT: $24,523 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 72AS060624 

The basic purpose of this project is to reduce the frequency of unlawful 
behaviors at the preventive level by teaching the background, rationale, 
and operation of law and law enforcement The major objective to be 
accomplished at this time ii, the compilation, analysis, and evaluation 
of the effectiveness of cur/iculum materials that have been developed 
and used in over 100 classrooms with more than 1700 students. The 
project has utilized a number of approaches such as structured role 
playing, focused personal discussions, discussions with guide questions, 
and discusbioiii, onlv. Instruments have been developed to measure the 
changes in knowledge of law and law enforcement, attitudes toward 
law and law enforcement, and the frequency and variety of unlawful 
behaviors. In addition detailed comparisons must be made to determine 
the effect of such variables, sex of students, sex of teacher, socio-eco- 
nomic level, academic achievement. Data from all these sources must 
now be thoroughly ai>i,essed to determine the most effective treatment 
approach. 

VIP^SRO VALUES INSTRUCTION PROGRAM-SCHOOL RESOURCE 
OFFICER PROJECT 

GRANTEE NA.ME AND ADDRESS: Unified School— Palm Springs 

333 S. Farrell 
Palm Springs, CA 92262 

AWARD AMOUNT: $71,201 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 72AS060584 

The Values Instruction Program— School Resource Officer Project is 
specifically aimed at preventing problems of drug abuse and juvenile 
delinquency through the coordinated efforts of the city police depart- 
ment, county sheriff s and probation department ar.d the Palm Springs 
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School District Young people in eight elementary schools grades 4-6 
and two junior high grades 7-9 will be involved with the project. 
From the data obtained the first year and presently being analyzed for 
the second year the impact the project has on the students has been 
positive in reaching the established objectives. The project utilizes 
both values and a school resource officer program. The project helps 
the young person build a set of values which become a defense against 
negative influences relating to drug abuse and other delinquent be- 
havior, the key concept being the recognition by the student that he 
makes choices and is responsible for them. The school resource officer 
aspect of the project is integrated into the values program so that the 
officers can communicate with groups of students regarding drugs or 
law enforcement. 

VVATSONVILLE POLICE DEPARTMENT JUVENILE COMMUNITY 
RELATION PROJECT 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: Watsonville Police Department 

Watsonville, CA 95076 

AWARD AMOUNT: $21,057 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER : 72AS060713 

It is a goal that this extensive juvenile project will result in a reduc- 
tion in juvenile arrests during the grant period. Efforts will also be 
made to get the adults in the community involved in the effort of 
reducing juvenile delinquency and establishing better community rela- 
tions with the Watsonville police department. Programs to achieve 
the desired results will include: "Know Your Police'' programs at 
school; credit courses on law enforcement and citizens rights and re- 
sponsibilities; drug seminars; rap sessions, tours of the police de- 
partment; accelerated recreational programs for youth in conjunction 
with the Watsonville Boys' Club. An extensive ongoing evaluation pro- 
gram will be used to evaluate the success of the project. 

YOUTH AND THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: City of Pasadena 

100 N. Garfield Avenue 
Pasadena, CA 91101 

AWARD AMOUNT: $160,990 
AWARD AMOUNT: $160,990 

This project will be organized and presented through a special senior 
high school elective class on the Administration of Justice at John 
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Muir High School in Pasadena, Rootie\elt High School in East Los 
Angeles and Jordan High School in Long Beach near Compton. The 
objectives of the project are to provide classroom and field experi- 
ences for students in the three special classes which will make it pos- 
sible for them to develop dctiwtics to bu presented in other junior and 
senior high school cla^bcs on the Admiiiistration of Justice in their 
communities. A!! apprupiitite justice agencies have pledged their sup- 
port. Unlike curriculum development projects which tend to deal with 
law from a conceptual point of view thiough written materials, this 
project will stress how the justice system works ia practice. It will 
explore the interrelatiuhbhip between all agencies in the svstem from 
an operational standpoint. The use of law students as advisors in 
each experimental class and of high school students as teachers will 
multiply the number of students who will be reached by the project. 
Each senior high class will have law students who will work with 
teaching teams of three. 

YOUTH COMMUNITY RESOURCE PROGRAM 
GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: City of Pleasant Hill 



AWARD AMOUNT: $54,000 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 72AS060695 

We propose to develup a model program for 1000 services with the 
emphasis as follows. 1. Act as a Referral agencv to absorb the ju- 
venile problems of the community and divert young people out of the 
formal criminal justice svstem, 2. to refer drug offenders or po- 
tential drug offendeib fur counseling guidance and when necessary 
treatment of drug abu^e problemi>» 3. develop school liaison programs, 
police on campus, speakers bureau, rap bcssions, counseling, police 
>outh discussions, law cnforccmeut classes, etc., 4. u.^e the department 
personnel as intake officer^ with referral to the discovery house center 
for guidance and treatment, 5. develop an infoimal .sentence structure 
with the department assigning minor offenders to officers for guid- 
ance. 



Police Dept. 
Pleasant Hill, CA 94523 
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YOUTH DEVELOPiMENT PROGRAM 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: City of Visalia 

Police Department 
Visalia City Hall 
Visalia, CA 93277 

AWARD AMOUNT: $32,104 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 72AS061453 

The Visalia Police Department began a >outh development program 
in 1967 in a local junior high school. Because of its success, it was ex- 
panded to a second school and was evaluated by the California Youth 
Authority and the program was awarded an "Outstanding Service to 
Youth'' award in March of 1971. This project proposes the placement 
of two officers in the three local senior high schools to conduct pro- 
grams for the purpose of mainUiining conimunications and non-punitive 
dialogue with young people. Officers will give formal classroom pre- 
sentations covering the aspects of the criminal justice system and en- 
gage in informal contacts on the campus; provide counseling for stu- 
dents who volunteer or seek assistance, and counsel students from 
project schools who are arrested for offenses— thus diverting them 
from the criminal justice system rather than imposing the traditional 
methods of incarceration and filing a petition. This project proposes 
the placing of police officers in a non-punitive, helpful atmosphere, in 
an attempt to increase student knowledge of the laws pertaining to 
them as well as to decrease the incidence of delinquency. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HIGH SCHOOL BOOK ON THE U. S. SUPREME COURT 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: Foundation of the Federal 

Bar Association 
1815 H Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20006 

AWARD AMOUNT: ?80,819 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 74TA110017 

The Foundation of the Federal Bar Association has been awarded a 
grant of $80,819 (a technical assistance grant; to fund the publication 
of the second edition of "Equal Justice Under La\\," a Foundation pub- 
lication describing the history and work of the United States Supreme 
Court, and the publication of 10,000 copies of the first edition of the 
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book, for distribution to U. S. high school students without charge. 
The first edition of the book was funded by a reimbursable grant from 
the National Geographical Society. The Society also contributed its 
editorial and photographic .^kilLs to the publication of "Equal Justice 
Under Law" and will maintain a significant degree of control over the 
quality of the second edition. The grant will permit the Foundation to 
meet the request of U. S. .schools for copies of ''Equal Justice Under 
Law" at a very low unit cost. The project objective is to increase the 
knowledge of high school students of the American legal system, par- 
ticularly their knowledge and appreciation of the role of the Supreme 
' Court. 

HIGH SCHOOL LAW PROGRAMS 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: Foundation of the Federal 

Bar Association 
1815 H Street, N. W. 
Washington, DC 2000G 
Attn : Earl W. Kintner, 
President 

AWARD AMOUNT: $55,425 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 73TA360005 

The High School Law Program is designed to serve as a model for 
bringing practicing lawyer-volunteers into high school classrooms 
to discuss with students their legal lights and responsibilities. During 
the project's 12 month duration, the staff will recruit lawyers in eight 
pilot cities to introduce legal concepts directly to high school students 
as part of a formal curriculum in conjunction with the teaching com- 
munity. The cities chosen are as follows; Phoenix, Arizona; Colum- 
bus, Indiana, Grand Rapids, Michigan; Jackson, Mississippi ; Omaha, 
Nebraska, Brooklyn, New York, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; and 
Charleston, We.st Virginia. Two handbooks will be developed for use 
in the project: one will provide source materials for the lawyer-par- 
tieipants and the other will provide students with a simplified outline of 
the legal que.stions discussed in class. As a part of the project's eval- 
uation component, the i>taff will assist LEAA in cataloguing and de- 
scribing >outh oriented legal education programs supported by LEAA 
funds. 
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IDAHO 

PREVENTIVE JUVENILE EDUCATION PROGRAM 

GRANTEE NAiME AND ADDRESS: Bannock County 

P. 0. Box 4847 
Pocatello, ID 83201 

AWARD AMOUNT: $2,500 

LEA A GRANT NUMBER: 73AS160116 

The main objective of the current project is to attempt to reach chil- 
dren of all ages through the school systems to teach them positive re- 
spect for the law and its enforcement agencies as well as to point out 
to them respect for the detrimental effects of any youngster's having 
contact with the juvenile court, on his future employment, etc. A 
weekl> series of panel educative programs is to be conducted under the 
direction of the Juvenile Magistrate, with the Director of Court Sys- 
tems, probation officers, businessmen and law enforcement officers 
from each area visited. 

PROVISION OF SCHOOL RESOURCE OFFICER 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: City of Meridian 

721 Meridian Street 
Meridian, ID 83642 

AWARD AMOUNT: $2,000 

LEA A GRANT NUMBER: 74AS160034 

An officer will be working in conjunction with high school officials 
and will be located at the high school. He will have an office to which 
students may come for ad\ ice or counsel regarding law enforcement re- 
lated problems of a general or personal nature. Additionally, the of- 
ficer will be involved in classes on a presentation/teaching basis on 
subjects relating to law enforcement matters. Incidents on the school 
grounds will also be handled by the officer— thefts, drinking, disruptive 
activity, vandalism, etc. 
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PROVISION OF SCHOOL RESOURCE OFFICER 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: City of Mountain Home 

160 S. Third East 
Mountain Home, ID 83647 

AWARD AMOUNT: $2,000 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 74AS160044 

The officer will be working in conjunction with junior and senior high 
school officials and w ill be located for duty purposes at the school. The 
officer will be involved in classes on a presentation/teaching basis on 
subjects relating to law enforcement matters. Incidents on the school 
grounds will also be handled h\ the officer, such as thefts, drinking, 
disruptive activity, vandalism, etc. 

ILLINOIS 

AURORA POLICE COMMUNITY RELATIONS EXPANSION 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: City of Aurora 

350 North River St. 
Aurora, IL 60506 

AWARD AMOUNT: $46,691 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 73AS173315 

The Aurora Police Department established a Community Relations 
Bureau in 1972. Implementation of some of the basic programs enumer- 
ated in the original grant now makes it evident that we must expand our 
manpower in this Bureau if we are to meet our goals. We have imple- 
mented the "Officer Vic" program which involves three visits to each 
grade level, kindergarten through third. There is also need for police- 
youth programs at the junior and senior high school levels. These 
programs will consist of informal "rap" sessions covering a wide variety 
of subject matter, and allowing for student participation in role-playing 
situations. There exL-^ts the need for properly organized neighborhood 
advisory groups to .>uppl> valuable feedback on which to predicate 
future communit> needs, and would allow for more citizen participation 
in determining tho^e needs. This is especially desirable in minority 
communities, uhere there is a long standing feeling of having no voice 
in local affairs. In view of the proposed areas of activity, a realistic 
staffing would include two more sworn officers, and a Spanish-speak- 
ing civilian, to work with youth and minority groups. 
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LAW IN AiMERICAN SOCIETY FOUNDATION ILLINOIS PROJECT 
GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: Law in American Society 

Foundation 

33 N. LaSalle St. 

Chicago, IL 60602 

AWARD AMOUNT: $229,700 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 72AS170363 

Project summaiy: The LIASF is a non-profit teacher training and 
law focused curriculum development organization. Created in 1966 as 
a federally funded project sponsored by the Chicago Bar Association 
and the Chicago Board of Education, the Foundation was established in 
1968 as a speciaJ project of the Chicago Bar Association. This applica- 
tion seeks funds to extend the program and services of the LIASF to 
the entire state of Illinois through a three phase, 2V2 year, program; 
funds requested ai-e for the first year of the project. Three school dis- 
tricts in Cook County (excluding Chicago which is already involved in 
the program) and one pilot region outside Cook County will participate 
in the first year's program of teacher training (summer institute and 
in-service), further curriculum development, and using LIASF cur- 
riculum materials in elementary and secondary classrooms. An ad- 
ministrative structure will be created to v*. ordinate the statewide pro- 
gram and facilitate the adoption of the pro[,ram into the ongoing oper- 
ation of each school district involved. The director of LIASF and the 
coordinator of the National Program of the Foundation will each devote 
50 percent of h' time to the Illinois project. Two boards of directors 
w^ill be formed : one for Cook County and one for the pilot region. Each 
board of directors will choose a director of the program. 

LAW IN AMERICAN SOCIETY PRESERVICE EDUCATION PROJECT 
AT NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: Law in American Society 

Foundation 
29 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago, IL 60603 

AWARD AMOUNT: $55,775 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER; 70AS170066 

The Law in American Society Pre-Service Education Project at North- 
western University will develop an educational program designed to 
combat the problem of increasing alienation among today s youth to- 
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ward the need for, and the role of, law in American society. The thrust 
of this program is preventive rather than remedial. It promotes edu- 
cation as a mcan.s of deterring crime and delinquencv. Research has 
.-^hovvn that the alienation of tuda^^'s vouth can be minimized by provid- 
ing them with a meaningful, effective education which focuses upon 
our American legal heritage, the role of law in American society and 
the necessity for law enforcement in the maintenance of our demo- 
cratic way of life. Building upon the demonstrably effective cur- 
riculum programs, teacher training models, research and field work 
of law in American society, this pre-service education program at 
Northwestern will consist of a series of courses for prospective teach- 
ers and educational leaders developed by interdisciplinary faculty 
teams drawn from the law school, the school of education, and the so- 
cial science faculties, in cooperation with local and federal law en- 
forcement personnel and community representatives. This project 
will provide a vehicle wherebv programs designed to develop an ap- 
preciation for the role of law in America can be regularized. 

LEADER^^IIP TRAINING THROUGH LAW IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: Board of Education 

City of Chicago 
228 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago, IL 60601 

AWARD AMOUNT: $232,886 

LEA A GRANT NUMBER: 70DF170274 

The Chicago Board of Education in conjunction with Law in American 
Society Foundation will institute a pilot program designed to help 
meet special educational needs identified in the reports of the Pres- 
ident's Commission on Law Enforcement and the Chicago Riot Study 
Commission. The project, designed to develop law as a meaningful 
integer of the curriculum at all school levels, will include an institute 
to retrain 30 teacher.s, 11 of whom will operate in an experimental 
school district, using LAS materials as a core social studies curricu- 
lum. A leadership team, one coordinator and one consultant, will de- 
velop a program at the city-wide level retraining teachers, disseminat- 
ing resource materials, coordinating the program in school and com- 
munity, assisting and training community members in use of the ma- 
terials, and assisting in evaluating the project. A translation of the 
materials into Spanish will be undertaken as well as production of 
video tapes to be made available to public and non-public schools, civic 
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and community organizations. The project will be appraised and evalu- 
ated by a city-wide advisory council with the a^.^istance of local ad- 
visory councils. ' 

THE NATIONAL LIASF CENTER FOR LAW-FCCUSED EDCCATION 
GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: U\r in American Society 

Foundation 
33 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago, IL 60602 

AWARD AMOUNT: $308,615 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 71DF171131 

This grant will continue the LEAA (Region V FY72 Discretionary 
Award) supported efforts of the National Center for Law-Focused 
Education, an arm of the Law In American Society Foundation. Its 
broad purpose is to respond to young people's growing disillusionment 
with and alienation from the American system of justice. Its method 
is to promote the incorporation of law-related materials in elementary 
4 and secondary school curricula. The Center's approach to this task is 
comprehensive. It includes three strategies, each of which is essential 
to systematic improvement in tne attitudes of school children. (1) 
Provide an organizational structure. (2) Provide teacher training. 
(3) Develop curricula. This award of $308,615 is made under the 
National Scope Programs Section of the LEAA FY72 Guide for Discre- 
tionary Grant Programs and P.L. 90-351, as amended. 

NATIONAL CENTER FOR LAW-FOCUSED EDUCATION, PHASE III 
GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: Law in American Society 

Foundation 
33 N. LaSalle Street 
Chicago, IL 60602 

AWARD AMOUNT: $271,100 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 73ED170008 

The Law in American Society Foundation, (LIASF), will undertake 
the third phase of a three and one-half year project designed and in- 
tended to initiate, disseminate and evaluate new law-focused education 
programs throughout the United States. The project's major goals are: 
(I) to develop, through training programs, the leadership potential of 
corrections personnel in the concept of law-focused education, and (2) 
the development of curriculum designed to increase the understanding 
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of our legal system and to create an awareness of lights and re- 
sponsibilities under the law, for offenders in correctional environ- 
ments. The major thrust of this phase of the project will be to train 
corrections personnel b.\ offering substantive* knowledge about the 
law and instruction in the educational techniques by which that knowl- 
edge can be made meaningful to offenders in adult corrections institu- 
tions and juvenile facilities in Arizona, Illinois, and Massachusetts 
This training program is scheduled for the summer of 1974 and 1975, 
at the Summer Training Institute. Additional project activities will 
include assistance tu and coordination of existing law-focused educa- 
tion projects in elementar> and secondary schools throughout the 
United States, annual and regional conferences, and a planning sym- 
posium for institute faculty. 

NATIONWIDE SURVEY & REPORT ON LAW-RELATED CITIZEN- 
SHIP EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

.GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: American Bar Association 

' ^ Fund for Public Education 

' , , 1155 East 60th St. 

i Chicago, IL 60637 

AWARD AMOUNT: $70,612 

LEA A GRANT NUMBER: 73DF170015 

The objective of this project is to conduct a survey of the 175 law- re- 
lated education programs being conducted throughout the nation. The 
survey will consist of an appraisal of program structure, including such 
elements as the extent of contact with the community, presence or ab- 
sence of universitv support, working relationship with police depart- 
ments, local bar association support, etc. The evaluation will be de- 
signed to ferret out elements that are required, and many of the pro- 
grams ha\e been in existence long enough now to permit such judg- 
ments, the resulting structural criteria can then be used by state 
planning agencies, as well as pri\ate funding agencies, to intelligently 
. decide the t>pe of programs that should be funded. Such decisions are 
'of critical long-range importance since effective law-related citizenship 
education can ha\e a positive effect on the values and behavior of 
young people and thereby reduce the incidence of delinquency. 
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INDIANA 

DAVIESS COUNTY CRIME PREVENTION SCHOOL PROGRAM 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: 312 E. Pearl Street 

Washington. IN 47501 

AWARD AMOUNT: $3,5G5 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 72AS181303 

The Daviess County Court, through the probation officer, Hugh 
Schnarr, and Daviess County Circuit Court Judge James R. Arthur, in 
cooperation with the Washington Community-Schools, Inc., North 
Daviess Community Schools, Inc, Barr-Reevo Township School and the 
Washington Parochial Schools, wish to inaugurate an educational pro- 
gram in the county through the schools, lodges, clubs and other organi- 
zations to prevent crime and delinquency, Basic objectives: 1) To 
bring about a better understanding and communication between teach- 
ers, students, law enforcement authorities and the court 2) To provide 
students, teachers, and parents with the opportunity to become more 
knowledgeable of law,s and law enforcement. 3) To attempt to teach 
justice, respect for our laws and the need for individual obedience of 
these laws. 4) To make available sound-projected films of an educa- 
tional manner toward reducing delinc.uency, also, pamphlets and ques- 
tion and answer sessions. Responsibility of the officer going into the 
schools: 1) This plan is for education, by showing of sound projected 
educational films. 2) Question and answer sessions in reference to 
laws. 3) Passing out of educational pamphlets to reduce crimes. 
4) School or student requested counseling, 5) Spending average of 
one and a half hours per week in each school (additional time if coun- 
seling is out of school). 6) Films, pamphlets and topics in question 
and answer .sessions. 

HIGH SCHOOL FILM PROJECT-PUBLIC EDUCATION 
GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: Indiana Criminal Justice 

Planning Agency 
Indianapolis Law School 
735 West New York Street 
Indianapolis, IN 46202 

AWARD AMOUNT: $45,000 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 71AS189073 

Production of a sound color film with teachers guide and student ma- 
terials on the subject of Indiana crin;inal law and procedures for free 
use of Indiana schools in coursework. 
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POLICE-YOUTH INVOLVEMENT PROGRAM 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: City of South Bend 

404 So, Walnut 
South Bend, IN 46619 

AWARD AMOUNT: $15,000 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 72AS180148 

The South Bend Policc-Yuuth hnolvemunt Program will help youths 
who lack knowledge of their guaranteed ci\il rights and of the opera- 
tions of the Lriminal justice .system. Recent studies by social scientists 
and ob.ser\atioiis of local law officers and attorneys document that 
>ouths from di.*>advantaged backgrounds perceive authority figures as 
personal threats and ha\e little sense of legal or political efficacy. Con- 
sequently, these >outhft feel estranged from organized society and view 
its activities c>nically. Toda> the .situation becomes increasingly dan- 
gerous when it i.s likel> these youths will receive majority rights and 
obligations at age 18. Presently, no course in the school curriculum is 
geared to the.se problems. The central premise of the program is that a 
change in the attitudes of participating >ouths can be achieved through 
structured interaction between pulice officers, instructors, and youths. 
The program will be baseil on a curiiculuni containing legal education, 
cont»umer education, aiul career education components. Local police- 
men will insure that ui.^ti uctional materials are closel> tied to realistic 
situations. Law studentft will asftist as instructors and group leaders. 
This program will make the in\ul\ed youths feel more at home in their 
community. The experience should .*>eive to widen the life parameters 
of not onl> the participants but also, hopefully, of the participants' 
family members. 

PUBLIC EDUCATION 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: Metro School District of 

Wash Township 
1605 East 86th Street 
Indianapolis, IN 46260 

AWARD AMOUNT: $72,000 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 72AS181229 

The seminar will co\er the last two weeks in July and the first two 
weeks in August, 1972. There will be 100 teachers enrolled in each two 
week period for a total of 200. These teachers will be from the school 
districts of Marion County and the i,chool districts in each of the seven 
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surrounding counties. We will t:ontinue the educational grant to each 
teacher in the amount of $350. As a part of this projected seminar 
we hope to develop a course that can be taught in the junior high school 
and high school curriculums of our public system. This will be de- 
signed for the subject matter of U. S. government, history, civics, eco- 
nomics and others. Its primary thrust is to demonstrate the protection 
of the individual rights of each and every person as it applies to their 
day-to-day living in our society. We will develop along with the course a 
text book and will present both the course and book through a pilot project 
in one of our school systems, with the approval of the state superin- 
tendent of public education. The ultimate goal of the project is student 
training in the basic American legal structure which affects the indi- 
vidual as a student and later as an adult. The student and later the 
adult will hopefully have an increased respect for the American legal 
system, a greater knowledge of law and the courts, and will recognize 
how law and the courts may be used as instruments of social change. 

PUBLIC EDUCATION 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDItESS: Metro School District of Wash 



AWARD AMOUNT: $70,300 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 73AS1 80149 

This seminar will consist of two sessions with 100 teachers, from 
Marion County and the seven surrounding counties, enrolled in each 
session. Each teacher will receive an educational grant. 

IOWA 

SPECIAL LAW ENFORCEMENT PROBLEMS 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: Southwest Iowa Area Crime 



AWARD AMOUNT: $3,619 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 72AS190370 

This application proposes to establish a police-school liaiso program 
in the city of Carroll. The application requests funding for training 
the officer, providing equipment and educational programs. The of- 
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fiter will devote approximately 20 percent of his time to direct involve- 
ment with the schools with the intent of reducing delinquency by pro- 
viding increased communications, education, and providing a detri- 
mental influence. 

KANSAS 

PILOT LEGAL EDUCATION FOR SCHOOL STUDENTS & RESI- 
DENTS 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: Model Cities Dept. cf 



AWARD AMOUNT: $34,977 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 71AS201158 

The objective of thib program is to develop and augment better under- 
standing in the relationship between law enforcement and citizens and 
promote acti\e ^tudent participation and law awareness in the public 
school and in the Model Cities neighborhood. It also intends to inform 
young people and other neighborhood residents .at laws are for their 
benefit and protection, and it is to the advantage of each of us to 
understand and respect good law and seek to change, through orderly 
process, laws that should be changed. 

SECOND YEAR PILOT LEGAL EDUCATION 
GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: IModel Cities Dept. 



AWARD AMOUNT: $27,014 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 71AS201455 

What it is hoped the project will demonstrate or achieve, and target 
groups or organization.^ benefited, the objective of active student par- 
ticipation and law awareness in the public school and in the Model 
Cities neighborhood. It also intends to inform young people and other 
neighborhood residents that laws aie for their benefit and protection, 
and it is to the advantage of each of u.s to understand and respect good 
law and seek to change, through orderly process, laws that should be 
changed. It is also the objective of this program to inform and educate 
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approximately 5,000 new voters between the ages of 18 and 20, and re- 
fresh the recollection of the senior model neighborhood citizens through 
voter education courses conducted to dc\eIop intelligence as to voting 
rights and responsibilities. VVc are hopeful that at the beginning of 
the school year (September, 1972) the nlateriaI^. methods, lesson plans 
and techniques may be used by the Kansas City, Kansas Board of 
Education in implementing all or a part of this program through the 
social studies departments. We are also hopeful that other bar groups 
throughout the state might make use of these materials and methods 
in launching similar programs in cooperation with Boards of Educa- 
tion. 

YOUTH AND THE LAW FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: Shawnee County Commissioners 

County Courthouse 
Topeka, KS 66603 

AWARD AMOUNT: $15,750 

LEA A GRANT NUMBER: 72AS201744 

Two sound, color motion pictures plus a teacher's manual and studnnt 
booklet would be produced and used in Kansa.s elementary schools to 
help students understand the need for laws and law enforcement. Con- 
tent of the material would be determined in cooperation with an ad- 
visory group which would be composed of appointees by the Kansas 
Bar Association, law enforcement and school officials, 

LOUISIANA 

PUBLIC INFORMATION AND DRUG EDUCATION PROGRAM 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: Grant Parish Sheriffs 

Department 
Grant Parish Courthouse 
CoIfa.\, LA 71417 

AWARD AMOUNT: $8,513 

LEAA GRANT NUIMBER: 74AS220012 

This request is a proposal on behalf of the Grant Parish Sheriffs De- 
partment to continue uecond year> development and implementation 
of a full-time crime prevention program within the jurisdiction. Fu- 
ture empha.si^ will be placed on the development and implementation 
of a comprehensive crime prevention progiam within the Parish schools 
through individualized coun.seling to .students and conducting lectures 
concerning criminal justice activities with thu jurisdictions schools. 
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MAINE 

YOUTH BUREAU ASSISTANT 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: City of Lewiston 

City Building 
Lewiston, ME 04240 

AWARD AMOUNT: $1,264 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 72AS232204 

Assist juvenile officer \u developing a high school law enforcement 
curriculum. 

MARYLAND 
POLICE COMMUNITY RELATIONS PROJECT 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: Montgomery County 

Rockville, MD 20850 

AWARD AMOUNT: §77.000 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 72AS240047 

On June :30, 1972 the Montgomcr.v Count.v Police Human Relations Unit 
ends its second year of operation. At present, the Unit is staffed by 
four officers and a secretary. The Unit uould continue to carry out its 
basic program objcctiM;:> uhich include regular meetings with civic, re- 
ligious and community Icadcr.s and organizations, participation in 
junior and sc-niui high ^chouI ^crninar^, de\cIopmcnt and dis.^emination 
of public information through the implementation of video tape pro- 
>?rams developed a.s a joint effort of the police department and board 
wf education. These tapes would be used in the Montgomery County 
public schools. In addition, a number of brochures focusing on selected 
crime problems and mctiiods of prevention are being readieif for dis- 
tribution in the .schools. The unit also plans to begin a "hot-Iine" infor- 
mation system duiing FV73 to facilitate the timel\ release of police in- 
Jformation to the nevvs media. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

NEW ENGLAND LAW EDUCATION PROJECT 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: Lincoln Filene Center 

Tufts University 
Medford, MA 02155 

AWARD AMOUNT: §39,141 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 73DF250029 

The goal of the New England Law Education Project (The Project; is 
to contribute toward the reduction of adolescent criminal behavior 
throL^,^ approjiriatc educational programs in schools. It is to be imple- 
mented via a training program for New England teachers dealing large- 
ly with governmental process, torts, larceny, and enforcement and ju- 
dicial procedure. The project will consist of six two-day seminars for 
approximately 25 teachers (grades 6-10) from each of the six New- 
England states, and proposes fi\e segments toward realization of the 
goals: 1) Planning and project preparation; 2) Training of 150 par- 
ticipant teachers. :^} Participant implementation, 4) Multiplier ef- 
fect; and 5) Feedback and evaluation. This proposal seeks support 
from the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration for the plaaning, 
implementation, and evaluation of the project. 

MICHIGAN 

POLICE SCHOOL LLAISON 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: Genesee County ^ 

1101 Beach St. 
Flint, MI 48502 

AWARD AMOUNT: §70,207 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 73AS260223 

VV^ith the implementation of this project, the count> will not only have a 
well structured .ithuol liaison program, composed of four officers, but 
also a unique opportunity to evaluate its effect on three school districts. 
The officers will act as resource persons within the schools. In the 
lower grades emphasis will be placed upon safety programs using 
films, posters and other t>pes of visual aids. Subjects covered will be 
traffic safety, bicycle safety, water safety, gun safety, and instruction 
concerning child molesters. In the intermediate grades the officers will 
develop programs toneerned with various functions of the law enforce- 
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ment community, as \^ell as the laws which are most frequently vi- 
olated by this age group. Sc.iior high student* v^ould recei\e presenta- 
tions on drug and alcohol abuse, molci vehicle la\\s, criminal laws 
and their right^ as citizens. Each liaison officej. when not involved 
in clas:> presentation^) yi iiivest»Kiitivc duties will maintain office hours 
during which time he will serve as a counselor and i^eferral agent. 



YOUTH LEGAL EDUCATION 
GRANTEE XAME AND ADDRESS; 



Oakland County Sheriffs Office 
1200 N. Telegraph Rd. 
Pontiac. iNII 48053 



AWARD AMOUNT: $25,000 

LEA A GRANT NUMBER: 72AS2G2036 

This project was ^started by the Oakland County Legai Aid Society. 
The project operated in 15 Oakland county elementary schools and 
taught student*** about the criminal Justice system, their rights, and ex- 
posed them to variuu.'* reprt:>eintati\es of the criminal justice system. 
The evaluation showed that .students retained the information and 
demonstrated some changei> in attitude toward the system. The proj- 
ect establi:>hed good rapport with the .sheriff's department and police 
departments. The sheriff v.ill take the responsibility for the project 
during the second year and will subcontract with the Oakland County 
Intermediate School District for its implementation- Following this 
year of funding the school district will assume responsibility for con- 
tinuing the project. The second >ear will not onl> continue to present 
materials to the students but will al:>o institute training for the teach- 
ers. 

MINNESOTA 
CHILDREN AND THE LAW 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: Office of the Attorney 

General 
State Capitol 
St, Paul, MN 55101 

AWARD AM0U>3T: $17,729 

LEAA GRANT NUNBER: 72AS270041 

Children and the Law will be a state- wide program expected to involve 
during the first >ear of the expanded effort 300 to 450 fifth-grade 
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classrooms and 13,000 to 18,000 pupil.s. Members of the 20 district bar 
associations will contribute personal time and service coordinating the 
programs in their communities and serving as panel members in in- 
dividual classrooms- Funds will be used to purchase publications and 
pay for consultant services. 

CHILDREN AND THE LAW 

GRANTEE NA.ME AND ADDRESS: Attorney General 

102 State Capitol 
>' St. Paul, MN 55101 

AWARD AMOUNT: $15,378 
LEAA GRANT NU.MBER: 73AS270035 

The 1973-1974 project year will emphasize geographical expansion 
and improving and expanding the resource materials. The project 
will undertake initial efforts in the area of parental involvement with 
family participation, and direct contiict with P.T.A. groups to promote 
interest in and understanding of the program. Efforts in the area of 
teacher education in juvenile law through workshop programs will be 
expanded. 

GRIME PREVENTION THROUGH PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION 
GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: City of Thief River 

Falls 
School Dist. =564 
Thief River Falls, MN 56701 

AWARD AMOUNT: $9,048 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 73AS270047 

In Action Phase Three, instructional mateiial.s and procedural methods 
specifically correlated to the e\aluation instruments v\ill be assembled 
by the faculty project directors and their teams. These rcNi'sed ma- 
terials will be restricted in their content and application procedure in 
order that prcciseb the same niateriaKs uill be presented to the students 
in the ''nstructional programs at approximately 25 regional and state 
schools. Through thii. design attitudinal differences peculiar to an 
area or community wil! be isolated b> the pre-test and changes in atti- 
tudes can be validly measured by the post-test, and attributed to the 
instructional material as the single most significant variable between 
the control groups. 
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DELINQUENCY PREVENTION THROUGH JUVENILE LAW EN- 
FORCEMENT PROGRAM 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: City of VVorthinjrtoii 

P. 0. Box 111' 
VVorthington, MN 5G187 

AWARD AMOUNT: $9,28:i 

LEA A GRANT NU.MBER: 72AS270129 

The Citv of Worthington propu^e.^ that its efforts in controlling and 
preventing juvenilu delinqucnLV tan be:>t be met by a police-school 
liaison officer. A liaison officer operates primarily in the schools to 
facilitate contact with juveniles. The primary goals and objectives 
of the liaison officer program will be. prevention, investigation, re- 
ferrals, communit\ edu^atiun seiviue. data collection designs. The 
methods which will be employed to accomplish these goals are; n.eet- 
ing regularlv with schuul Luuuseloi^, principals, probation officers, and 
the School nurse tu di:>LUs:> problems of individual juveniles, working 
with the schools and teachers in implementing an elective class in 
criminal ju>tice stuiiie.^, participating in classroom discussion on po- 
lice, court.% coirection.^, and pre\entioiw identifying delinquent be- 
ha\ ior and taking action to correct it before it becomes a criminal mat- 
ter, becoming a resource person for the lommunity as well as the 
schools, making :>pceches to adalt education classes, PTA's and church 
groups, counseling with juveniles and their parents where minor 
law violations are involved as an alternative to court. 

PINE, ISANTI AND CHISAGO SCHOOL-COMMUNITY COORDI- 
NATOR PROGRAM 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: Chi ,ago Co. Board of 

Commissioners 
Court House 
Center City, iMN 55012 

AWARD AMOUNT: $86,7 l:i 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 72AS270174 

This request for funding is foi a project to hire three state civil service 
certified corrections agents, and three part-time stenographers, who 
will develop. A) A pre-di\ersionary intake-referral system, B) A 
\olunteeis-in-probation progiam and C} A legal education program in 
the schools and community. The counties of Pine, Isanti and Chisago 
will each employ one of the corrections agents to carry out this pro- 
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gram. The three main objectives of tHe program are. 1) To screen 
and refer all offenders on a pre-trial ba^is tu the court " other agen- 
cies providing tht- most appropriate mode of treatment, therebv decreas- 
ing' court and probation caseload.^ and ac^suriug adequate rehabilita- 
tive services; 2) To recruit and train probation volunteers, thereby 
utilizing the broad expertise and rej>ource^ available in the community, 
and assuring adequate individual attention to probationers and pa- 
rolees; 3) To establish Children and the Law Programs in county 
secondary schools and to actively schedule speaking engagements with 
r-ommunity organizations to inform the general publie uf the criminal 
justice system. 

MISSISSIPPI 
LAW ENFORCEMENT AWARENESS PROGRAM 
GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: LeFlore County School 



AWARD AMOUN" $20,000 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 72AS280100 

The general purpose of this proposal is to increase student attention 
upon certain aspects of the American legal heritage and citizenship 
through a comprehensive curriculum designt^d program. The core of 
this curriculum will be directed toward the instruction of the protec- 
tions arid guarantees that reinforce the legitimacy of the American 
legal system, the serious ..onsequences to the individual of personal 
involvement in drugs, participation in masj> civil disorder, and indi- 
vidual violations of the law either as a juvenile or an adult. Textual 
materials will be developed for use in' the law-focused curricula on 
the elementary and junior-c^enior high school levels. Pre-determined 
figures show that there are appro.ximatel> 600 pre-delinquent children 
in LeFlore County, of which very few have any knowledge of the due 
process of law. 



District * 
P. 0. Box 544 
Greenwood, MS 38930 
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NEBRASKA 

LAW ENFORCEMENT EDUCATION OFFICER PROGRAM 

GRANTEE N\ME AND ADDRESS: City of Lincoln and 

County of Lancaster 
555 So. Tenth Street 
Lincoln, NE 68508 

AWARD AMOUNT: $42,368 . 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 73AS310114 

Thi^ grant w'lW ^iupport the continuation of the Law Enforcement Edu- 
uitiun Officer Program. Thi:> pro\idtb for iichool safety education ses- 
.>ioiis conducted by police officers during daily classroom sessions. 
Budget di^crepano , award amount reflects grant award sheet, budget 
detail and matching funds based on grant application (BCS). 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
LAW-^ AN ELEiMENTARY APPROACH 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: City of Rochester 

Rochester, NH 03867 

AWARD AMOUNT: $4,500 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 72AS330631 

The objective of an elementar> course in the study of law is based on 
the thesis that an mformed student, informed as to his responsibilities 
and privileges within the law, will mature with the knowledge that 
laws are a form of freedom, not freedom from law . but freedom with 
law- a light that belongs to them through re&pect and compliance 
with the law. 

THE STUDENT AND THE 1.AW, AN ACADEMIC-VOCATIONAL 
COURSE 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: City of Nashua 

229 Main Street 
Nashua, NH 03060 

AWARD AMOUNT: $8,490 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 72AS330405 

To establish a pilot project designed to offei students the opportunity 
to participate m an academic accredited vocational program that will 
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not only pro\ide opportunity fur student to purtjuc a taret^r in law en- 
forcenrient if so desired, but will also increase awareness of, and re- 
spiBct for, the law. 

NEW JERSEY 

TRAINING INSTITUTE FOR LAW FOCUSED EDUCATION 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: Seton Hall University 

School of Education 
South Orange, NJ 07079 

AWARD AMOUNT: $114,500 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 74DF340013 

This project is to tbtabli^^h a law focuocd education program for New 
JersL>. Seton Hall Uni\ersit,\ School of Law and School of Education 
will jointly conduct a four week teacher training institute. Under part 
one of this project, teacherb will be trained in the law through the ust: 
of educational specialists, law professors, attorneys, criminal justice 
personnel and law enforcement pti^jnnel. Personnel will be available 
to assist teachers throughout the school >ear. Through this in.stitute, 
secondary level teachers wiil be trained in all areas of the law. Un- 
der part two the training received by the teachers would be used to 
teach secondary level btudentb in all areas of the law to give them an 
awareness and better understanding of the law. It is felt that through 
the active participation oi citizens and educators with criminal justice 
ageneicb and personnel the students and community at large would 
benefit greatly.^ 

NEW MEXICO 

HIRE NEW POSITION OF SCHOOL PUBLIC SAFETY OFFICER 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: City of Alamogordo 

511 Tenth Street 
Alamagordo, NM 88310 

AWARD AMOUNT: $5,975 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 72AS850034 

A public safety officer will be assigned to the Alamogordo public 
schools to implement a program designed to develop student responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of law and order. This will provide in- 
creased opportunities for students of the community to develop a better 
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understanding and appreciation uf the role and responsibilities of the 
law enforcement offitci in the community. Tho program will also pro- 
vide additional opportunities foi students to have closer contacts with 
local law enforcement and mav luster a deeper appreciation of the i ec- 
essity for laws in our democratic society, 

NORTH CAROLINA 
UNIFOUR PUBLIC EDUCATION COURSE DESIGN 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS; Western Piedmont Council 

of Governments 
P. 0. Box 807 
Hickory, NC 28601 

AWARD AMOUNT: $9,000 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 72AS370646 

The superintendents and other educators agree to participate in a proj- 
ect to design courses through the college level with the purpose of 
utilizing a potential for reaching future citizens and informing them at 
an early age of their responsibility to the criminal justice system and 
that ^>stem':> respuhsibility to them. Graduate students will be con- 
tracted to help in the curriculum design, 

OHIO 

COMMUNITY SERVICE BUREAU 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: City of Cambridge 

134 Southgate Parkway 
Cambridge, OH 43725 

AWARD AMOUNT: $30,000 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 73AS390521 

The Community Ser\iee Division uf the Cambridge, Ohio Police Depart- 
ment was formed April 18, 1071 uith the assistance of a federal grant. 
Our goals at that time ineluded upening and maintaining channels of 
Lommuniuitions between neighboil.uud uiganizations and the poHce, 
serving and acting as liai^un between the police and the representa- 
tives of the neighburhoud , eaiivlng uut edueational program.^ designed 
to acquaint citizens in the neighborhood with the operation, practices 
and policies of the police department, and acquaint police officers in 
the precinct with neighborhood problem^. During the two years this 
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division has been in operation uc feel ue ha\c more than aceomplished 
what we set out to do A great amount of emphasis has been put on 
educational programs in our school system dealing with safety, drug 
education and law enforcement in general. Some of the continuing 
projects in our schools include \arious type<> of safety programs. 

NEIGHBORHOOD ACTION C00RDINATIN:G PROGRAiM 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: City of Hamilton 

Monument and High Streets 
Hamilton, OH 45011 

AWARD AMOUNT: $79,461 | 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 72AS3?j18G 

Goal^J: To strengthen policL-LO*nmunit\ Relations and understanding 
in Hamilton, Ohio. To be aeeompli.shed 1a implementing a police in- 
formatio; course in three local high i>choi>Ls an electi\e cour.se carry- 
ing ercdit.s towaul.s graduation, and uutrc^tch woiKers in the community 
working with youth and adults in an ombu^tsman capacity. 

OHIO SCHOOL LAW INSTITUTES PPtOGRAM 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS. / Ohio Department of Education 

/ 65 South Front St. 
/ Columbus, OH 43215 

AWARD AMOUNT: $40,000 / 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 72AS390273 

Through a series of regionalyinstitutes, i>choul authorities will be ap- 
prised of the current state law relevant to rights and responsibili- 
ties of all participants in /^^he Ohio Public Educational S>stem. The 
chief objecti\e of the in/titutes \\\\\ be to improve school manage- 
ment skills for the purpo/es of obtaining greater respect for and imple- 
mentation of law and o/dcr within the educational community, and to 
promote positi\e huma/ lelations with regard to implementation of the 
law in schools. 
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OKLAHOMA 
SCHOOL RELATED PROGRAMS 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: City of Tulsa 

TuLsa, OK 

AWARD AMOUNT: $30,000 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 72AS'100402 

No project i;ummary available. 

SCHOOL RELATED PROGRAMS 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: Margaret Hudson Program 

Tulsa, OK 

AWARD AMOUNT: $35,287 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 72AS401182 

No project summary available. 

OREGON 

CRLMINAL JUSTICE EDUCATION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: Dist 14 Law Enforcement 

Planning Agency 
Harney County Courthouse 
Burns, OR 97720 

AWARD AMOUNT: $3,400 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 73AS415G73 

District 14 s long range goal is to combat crime and delinquency at 
an early age. It is proposed that the la\\ enforcement agencies and 
the educational sN.stem combine resources to achieve this goal. All 
school children in s*icondar> giades will be presented a course of in- 
struction on the criminal justice system. The District 14 Law En- 
forcement Council will contract with Harnej County lED for manage- 
ment. 
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CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION AND LAW ENFORCEMENT 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: Klamath-Lake Coiint> Planning 

Agency 
1130 Shelley 

Galmath Falls, OR 97G01 

AWARD AMOUNT: $<),5GG 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 78AS.110018 

This project is an extension and expansion of the project we have de- 
veloped with Sjrt. Tom Duryee, the Klau^aih h\t\l> Police Department, 
and the Ponderosa Junior Hiph School during? the last three years in- 
volvinir students in grades 7 and 8. We did run a pilot program at the 
old 8th grade school four years ago. The junior high project has proved 
to be one of our most effective programs as judged primarily by the at- 
titudes of the students (as an elective course in a list of others in- 
cluding industrial arts, art, home economic^, science, recreational 
physical education, clubs, etc.) The Law of Youth has been consistent- 
ly the most popular class for 7th and 8th grades at Ponderosa. and we 
have generally had to maintain rather large sessions fur seminar pui- 
poses and keep a waiting list. The contact with the police department 
has been one of .sincere cooperation between the .school and the depart- 
ment with Sgt. Duryee directing the pi jgrani aiu! serving as the liaison 
officer. It is his wish to expand this program into the elementary 
schools, and it is our genuine desire to extend the project to include 
classroom instruction as relates to three areas of concern; I) drug 
abuse. 2) delinquency. 8) laws for youth. By doing this, we will move 
toward the integration and infusion of classroom instruction and law 
enforcement, and we believe that we can show a reduction in drug 
abuse and in juvenile delinquency. 

CRIMINAL JUSTICE EDUCATION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: Mid-Columbia Law Enforcement 

Agency 
1806 .Jefferson Street 
Dallas. OR 97058 

AWARD AMOUNT: .$6,000 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 70AS410046 

Goals: 1) Improve juvenile attitude toward the criminal justice system. 
2) Develop a sense of social awareness and moral responsibility. 3) 
Educate juveniles on judicial process and the need for the justice sys- 
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tem. 4) Educate ju\unilu& on law^ anil the ncLUI for law unforcement. 
5) EdiiLatu juNuniluft on kiu unfuiLumunt agLMities and their role in 
.society, 6> EduLatu jL\i;niluj> on ihu citizen's role in soLiuty and their 
obligations to the law. 7) Pro\ide a program which can be taught in 
the .schools b> the teachur.s alruad> in\ol\ed in law enforcement, cor- 
rections, our judicial personnel, our prosecutors and experts in related 
fields. 8) Gi\e .students an oppurtunit\ to discuss matter^ of personal 
interot with the profc.^^^ional law enforcement and corrections person- 
nel. 9. Gi\e students insight into the role of law enforcement and cor- 
rections in a free society, 

CRIMINAL JUSTICE EDUCATION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

GRAN-TEE NAME AND ADDRE.SS: Mid-Columbia Law Enforcement 

Planning Agency 
Rt. 1, Box 473 
Parkdale. OR 97047 

AWARD AMOUNT: $5,000 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 78AS415643 

Tht Liw uiforcement agencie.^ and the educational .system within Dis- 
tiia 0 lombinc force.-) to combat oinie and delinciuency at an earl\ age. 
To <iccom:>lish thi.> goal children in eithei the grades 3. 7, 8, 9, or 10. 
di pending u|»on the .school thc\ attend, will be presented a course of 
in.struetion on the criminal justice system. 

CRIMINAL JUSTICE EDUCATION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: 



S. E. Oregon Law Enforcement 

Planning Agency 
District 14 Law Enforcement 

Planning Agency 
Malheur County Courthouse 
Vale, OR 97918 



AWARD AMOUNT: ?G,000 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 72AS410109 

It lb propo.^ed that the law cnfoi cement agencies and the educational 
.s\&tem within Distiict 14 combine forces to combat crime and delin- 
({Uenc> at an early age. To accomplish this goal all school children in 
grades 7, 8. and 9 within Di.strict 11 will be presented a course of in- 
.Htructiun on the ciiminal ju.stice s\.stem vvith the following objectives. 
I) Impro\e ju\enile attitude toward the criminal justice system. 2) 

Uw-Rtlated Educ, \n Amer —13 
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Develop a sense of social awareness and moral responsibility. 3) 
Educate juvenile.s on judicial process and the need for the justice sys- 
tem. 4) Educate juveniles on laws and the need for law enforcement. 
5) Educate juveniles on law enforcement agencies and their roles in 
society 6) Educate juveniles on the citizen's role in society and their 
obligations to the law. 7) Provide a program which can be taught in 
the schools by the teachers aheady involved in law enforcenient and 
corrections, our judicial personnel, our prosecutors and experts in re- 
lated fields. 8) Give students an opportunity to discuss matters of 
personal interest with the professional law enforcement and corrections 
personnel. 9) Give students insight into the role of law enforcement 
and corrections in a free society. 



THE CRIiMINAL JUSTICE PROGRAM AT UDHS 

GRANTEE NAME AXD ADDRESS: Upper Darby Township-School 



AWARD AMOUNT: §24,699 

LEA A GRANT NUMBER; 72AS420376 ^ 

A special one-year program for 50-100 fifteen to eighteen year olds at 
UDHS, involving classroom study, working at and observing the criminal 
justice agencies, and interacting with criminal justice personnel. Ob- 
jectives: To change attitudes, acquire information, make career choic- 
es, and feel more involved in the area of criminal justice. 



DIVISION OF LAW ENFORCEMENT-CRIMINAL JUSTICE EDU- 
CATION 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: Department of Education 



AWARD AMOUNT: $497041 

LEA A GRANT NUlMBER: 73AS420601 

This project is from the Department of Education to establish the 
Office of Criminal Justice Education for the Administration of the 
Uiw Enforcement Education Program (LEEP) and to develop and 
strengthen additional criminal justice education programs. 



PENNSYLVANIA 



District 



Lansdowne Avenue and 
School Lane 



Upper Darby Township, 
PA 19084 ' 



Box 911 

Harrisburg, PA 17126 
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EDUCATION PROGRAMS FOR COMMUNITY CRIME DETERRENCE 
GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: Bureau of Gen/Academic 



AWARD A.MOUNT: $3,600 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 72AS420449 

The design calls for a four-fold approach to crime deterrence embodied 
in the development of miiii-program-commercial type audio-visual films 
and radio announcement tapes, the dissemination of printed materials 
to teachers in early childhood settings for use in relation to the mini- 
programs, the preparation of special in-service and/or community 
programs for teachers and parents, and the establishment of home- 
communit\ -school liaison for those early childhood activities that can 
be identified and credited as crime deterrents. The project is predi- 
cated upon tht proposition that ignorance and the lack of implementa- 
tion of child development understandings on the part of parents 
correlates highly with juvenile and adult delinquency. 

INTRODUCTION TO LAW ENFORCEMENT 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: City of Lancaster and 

School District 



AWARD AMOUNT: S2J00 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 73AS420625 

This program, entitled "Introduction to Law Enforcement," is a second 
year program. The progiam is an elective course offered to grades 11 
and 12 in the city .schools. The course will instruct students in local, 
state and federal lavv.s. including philosophy and history of law enforce- 
ment. It will provide a surve; of profe.ssional career opportunities in 
law enforcement. Consultant teachers and instructor's staff will be 
composed of police officers, narcotics officers, a lawyer, judge and 
district attorney. Off-duty police officers will provide actual cruiser 
patrol and "on the beat" experience to the students. 



Ed-Dept of Ed. 
Commonwealth Blvd. 
Karrisburg, PA 17126 



Municipal Building 
North Duke Street 
Lancaster, PA 17604 
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'THE LAW AND ME'' LEGAL EDUCATION FOR UPPER ELE- 
MENTARY AND MIDDLE SCHOOL 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: Pennsylvania Department of 

Education 
Box 911 

Harrisburg, PA 17126 

AWARD AMOUNT: $450 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 72AS420126 

Intention of the project is to utilize materials concerned with law, 
justice, interdependence of people and social values developed by the 
Lincoln Filene Center in 10 pilot elementary-middle schools of Pennsyl- 
vania. Evaluation of methods of teaching, successful activities and 
effectiveness of the curriculum in developing cognitive and affective 
concepts will offer data for curriculum development for future imple- 
mentation on a statewide basis. 

LEGAL EDUCATION AT THE SECONDARY LEVEL 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: Pennsylvania Department of 

Education 
Box 911 

Harrisburg, PA 17126 

AWARD AMOUNT: $1,500 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 72AS420124 

The project is designed to provide youth with a working knowledge of 
the law that is relevant to their lives, to develop positive attitudes 
toward the legal system, to make reasoned judgements and at the same 
time encourage and equip teachers to teach law in secondary schools as 
an accepted part of the curricula. Education of parents and the com- 
nriunity will be an important side effect. 

"iMOCK TRIAL" 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: Lackawanna County Board 

of Commissioners 
County Administration Building 
Scranton, PA 18503 

AWARD AMOUNT: $9,950 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 73AS420187 

The Lackawanna County D.A.'s Office believes 'hat by bringing the 
criminal courtrooni to high school students, by involving them in a 
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mock trial at their sthuoL^ on a matter rele\ant to them, such as mari- 
juana prosecution of a high school student, that their frequently 
cynical or mistrustful views of law, law enforcement agencies or the 
administration of justice can be broken down in some measure. Prac- 
ticing attorneys would play the roles of prosecutor, defense counsel 
and judge while some 19 students would serve as witnesses, court at- 
tendants, and jurors. The mock trial would take approximately two 
hours with an additional hour provided for a question and answer or 
discussion period. The script would be modified from one provided 
by the National District Attorneys' Association. This mock trial has 
been put on t\vo times in the past year at local high schools and hjis 
won an enthusiastic response from both students and teachers. 

PROJECT JUSTICE 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: Alternative Schools Project 



AWARD AMOUNT: $9,000 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 72AS420368 

The Alternative Schools Project, a metropolitan experimental school 
program, requei>ti> from the Law Enforcement Assistance Administra- 
tion a grant of $9,000 in order to conduct a planning conference, a 
t>ummer instructional program, a curriculum development project, and 
certain dissemination activities, designed to result in curriculum ma- 
terials and instructional strategies which will give the youth of the 
state a deeper understanding of the criminal justice system. 

VALUE-SHARING CONTINUATION PROJECT FOR ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: Tri-County Council on 



AWARD AMOUNT: $3,666 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 72AS420127 ^ 

Education and supportive services and materials are provided to pre- 
school and elementary teachers in three counties regarding the "vahie- 
sharing*' approach to learning. The development of a social behavior 
such as the misuse of alcohol and other drugs, is prevented and char- 



South Wayne Avenue 
Wayne, PA 19087 



Addictive Diseases 
31 N. Second Street 
Harrisburg, PA 17101 
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acter building is emphasized. The larger goal is to produce young 
people capable of making, responsible and rational decisions which take 
into account other people's, as well as their own, values and ideas. A 
trained coordinator, part of the tri-ad staff, would carry this out 
through training, consultation, promotional activities, and long term 
follow-up evaluation. 

TEXAS 

"LAW IN A CHANGING SOCIETY" 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: Dallas Independent School 

District 
3700 Ross Avenue 
Dallas, TX 75204 

AWARD AMOUNT: $131,600 v 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 71AS480679 

No project summary available. 

SPECIAL PROJECT FOR CRIME AND DRUG EDUCATION 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: Texas Education Agency 

Capitol Station 
Austin, TX 78711 

AWARD AMOUNT: $1^6,330 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 70DF480298 

A special project office will be set up at the Texas Education Agency 
with five staff members to include a director, two program directors, 
two consultants, and two secretaries to plan, develop and implement 
a program in crime and drug education. This staff will cooperate di- 
rectly with 20 consultants, one in each regional education service center 
to work with the local school district teams of one administrator, one 
staff member, and one student per district. The plan incorporates a 
multidisciplinary approach to program development and will stress 
staff development as a key factor to the effectiveness in implementa- 
tion. This project specifically deals with the program development to 
meet the immediate existing emergency, materials for staff develop- 
ment, curricula concept. 
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YOU AND THE LAW 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: State Bar of Texas 

Austin, TX 78711 



" AWARD AMOUNT: $7,50u 
LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 71AS480651 

"You and the La\\" the name of a 16 class-hour course in citizenship 
education taught in every eighth grade American History class in 
the State of Texas in compliance with House Concurrent Resolution 
4G, effective 1969. The Texai, Education Agency prepared a small book- 
let setting forth guidelines for teaching the course. However, the 
teachers seriousl> lack re.suuice mateiial to help them implement the 
intent of the course. Therefore, the Junior Bar Association of Dallas 
Wives' Club has prepared a manual of varied and creative materials 
in the form of lesson plans giving the teacher a variety of ways to 
teach the concept of good citizenship and an understanding of the 
law. The manual i^ divided into the following sections: government 
of laws nut of men, liberty undei the law, citizens rights and respori's- 
ibilities under law, vouth and the law, and a visual aids bibliography. 
^We propose to mail this manual to each eighth grade American History 
teacher in Texas so that the teacher, through a variety of methods, can 
impart to tiie students an understanding of the law and how it works for 
all people in a democratic societ> leading to the development of good 
citizenship attitudes. 



LAW ENFORCEMENT COMMUNITY AWARENESS INTERAC- 
TION-HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: Clark County 



AWARD AMOUNT: $560 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 73AS530029 

This project is specificallv designated to reach high school students on 
the senior level. The purpose of this project is to form a bridge be- 
tween these individuals as a group, and the job law enforcement has in 
our societv. The intent of the project is to reach every student in Clark 
County prior to his graduation from high school. It was decided that 
b> using the high schools as a base of operations the greatest number 
of individuals could be reached. 



WASHINGTON 



Vancouver, WA 68660 
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WEST VIRGINIA 

COURSE IN CRIiMlNOLOGY^STUDENTS AT SISTERSVILLE HIGH 
SCHOOL 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: Tyler County Board 

of Education 
Middleboume, WV 26149 
AWARD AMOUNT: $3,244 : 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 73AS540121 

The Sistersvilie High School, located in Tyler County, proposes to offer 
a separate course entitled ''Criminology/' This course will begin 
September 1, 1973, and will be taught both first and second semesters. 
The course will be offered to students in grades 10, 11 and 12. One half 
credit will be allowed for each successfully completed semester of 
work which will be taught as separate entities. 

CRIMINAL JUSTICE CURRICULUM 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: Kanawha County Board 

of Education 
Charleston, WV 

AWARD AMOUNT: $2,657 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 70AS541306 

Course description: The course will be set up as a one unit credit or 
a year's work. The course will consist of theory, taught in a formal 
classroom setting of large group instruction, small discussion seminars 
and laboratory research periods, and practicum. Large group instruc- 
tion will be presented by the teacher and guest lecture specialists. 
Semi'iars will be student oriented where there will be exchange of 
idea.s questioning of problems presented in large group instruction, 
and clarification of points not fully understood. Laboratory periods 
will provide opportunities and materials for research in specific areas 
under discussion. They will also provide the student with in-depth 
study and familiarize him with sources of materials and concepts of 
various authoritit^. , Practicum will be pursued on an individual basis 
giving the student first hand activity and observation in the area of 
his specific interest, i. e., with patrolmen, lawyers (either as a future 
lawyer or legal secretary), fingerprinting, booking desk, corrections, 
etc. Field trips to observe first hand the functioning of various 
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branches or affiliates of the law enforcement program, will be provided 
for all students, super\i.sed b.\ the facult> member and/or members of a 
law enforcement agency, 

CRIMINAL JUSTICE CURRICULUM 

GRANTEE NAiME AND ADDRESS: Mineral County Board 

of Education 
1 Baker Place 
Keyser, VVV 26726 

AWARD AMOUNT: $6,631 

LEA A GRANT NUMBER: 72AS540197 

The primary goal of this proposal is to integrate into the county sec- 
ondary level curricula a criminal justice program. It would increase 
the awareness of. students of the entire law enforcement and criminal 
justice system with special emphasis on the penal system as a deterrent 
to crime. The project will incorporate students in grades 8, 9 and 10 
in all Mineral County schools. 

CRIMINAL JUSTICE CURRICULUM 

GRANTEE^ NAME AND ADDRESS: West Virginia Department 

of Education 
Building 6, 6-358 
Charleston, WV 25305 

AWARD AMOUNT: $14,636 

LEA A GRANT NUMBER: 73AS540297 

This proposal intends to develop a criminal justice curriculum. The 
project will be incorporated into the existing secondary social studies 
program. The purpose is to fill a void in the total curriculum whereby 
an in-depth study of concepts and understanding concerning criminal 
justice can be ms^de available to all students. The procedure will in- 
clude the following. (1) the advisory committee will be composed of 
teachers currently teaching criminal justice programs, (2) the writ- 
ing sessions will be conducted by the advisory committee; and (3) 
consultants will bo contracted to pro\ide overall direction with regard 
to curriculum development. The areas of concern include the police, 
the courts, and the correction system. Units of instruction will be 
organized around those topics. The final product will be printed and 
bound and disseminated to all senior high schools. 
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CRIMINAL JUSTICE CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: Randolph County Board 

of Education 
P. 0. Box 791 
Elkins. WV 2G2-11 

AWARD AMOUNT: $1,034 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 72AS54019G 

The purpose of this application is to secure federal funds for the Ran- 
dolph County Board of Education to assist in the implementation of 
a criminology course for the third year al Elkins High School and to 
expand It into the second year at Tygarts Valley High School. The 
courses will focus on relevant issues in the criminal justice system 
and other related problems such as social deterioration, poverty vi- 
o encc. and prejudicial treatment of racial and ethnic minorities with 
all studies directed towards the causation and prevention of crime. 
These courses will reach appro.ximately 150 students with two classes 
rotating each .semester and students being given one-fourth credit for 
each successfully completed nine Weeks class work. 

CRIMIxVAL JUSTICE CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: Wood County Board of 

Education 

1210-13th St. 

Parkersburg, WV 2G101 

AWARD AMOUNT: $5,000 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 70AS541303 

The Wood County School System is attempting to develop curricula 
■for Its secondary .school population in all areas of law enforcement and 
criminal justice. It is an appalling fact that teenagers commit a major 
portion of the crimes that now plague America. The number of ju- 
venile arrests for serious crimes increased 78 per cent between 1960- 
19G8. Teenagers between 15 and 18 are the most crime prone group 
in the county. The recent skyrocketing rise of vandalism by young 
people 111 our Parkersburg area reflectiJ the national trend and creates 
a problem that the combined re.sources of both state and local agencies 
must combat. The teenagers of Wood County are the target group of 
this proposal. This target jrroup, composed of all 7th through 12th 
grade students in Wood County, numbering 9,100 students, must be 
made aware of how law enforcement and criminal justice systems oper- 
ate, their capabilities, their limitations, their needs and problems. 
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CRIMINAL JUSTICE CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT-SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: Ohio County Board of 

Education 
2203 National Road 
Wheeling, VVV 2G003 

AWARD AMOUNT: $5,126 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 72AS540099 

In order to familiarize all students with the criminal justice system, 
the Ohio County Board of Education, proposes to implement a crim- 
inal justice program into>the social otudies curriculum at the 10th and 
12th grade levels. This program will focus on relevant issues in the 
criminal justice systenri and other related problems such as social 
deterioration, po\ert>, violence, loyaltv, prejudicial treatment of racial 
and ethnic minorities, with all studies directed toward the causation 
and prevention of crime. 

CRIMINAL JUSTICE CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: Ohio County Board of 

Education 
2203 Nfiitional Road 
Wheeling, WV 26003 

AWARD AMOUNT: $2,654 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 73AS540067 

In order to familiarize all students with the criminal justice system, the 
Ohio County Board of Education proposes to continue a criminal jus- 
tice program in the .social studies curriculum at the 10th and 12th grade 
levels. This program will focus on relevant issues in the criminal jus- 
tice system and other related problems such as social deterioration, 
po\erty, violence, loyalty, and prejudicial treatment of racial and eth- 
nic minorities with all studies directed toward the causation and pre- 
vention of crime. 
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CRIMINAL JUSTICE SYSTEM CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: Putnam County Board of 

Education 
Winfield, WV 25213 

AWARD AMOUNT: $3,769 

LEA A GRANT NUMBER: 70AS541304 

The Putnam County Board of Education is attempting to create new 
and innovative curri. ala for its secondary schools. It is hoped that this 
new curricula will familiarize the 3,000 students in these schools with 
the areas of law enforcement and the criminal justice system. While 
this county does not have a dangerous juvenile problem, this problem 
has increased over the past yeai^ as has the national juvenile problem. 
While it is hoped that this project will deter the rising juvenile problem 
it is also hoped' to stimulate interest in this field and to remove the 
apathetic position taken by most of these students in relation to the 
criminal justice system. This application is intended to secure funds 
that will enable the school system here to implement such curricula 
as mentioned above. This new curricula will be introduced in all seven 
of the county's secondary schools, thus reaching the 3,000 pupils. The 
underlying objectives of this project are to provide all students with 
the basic knowledge of law enforcement and criminal justice so as to 
provide rational decisions on their part when confronted with a situ- 
ation that may result in criminal action. The multi-media educational 
approach will be utilized to develop this project. It is also planned to 
use local and state law enforcement officials in the classrooms. Field 
trips will be taken on two occasions from each school, 

CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT FOR THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: Grant County Board of 

Education 
Petersburg, WV 26847 

AWARD AMOUNT; $1,925 

LEA A GRANT NUMBER: 72AS540195 

The general intent of the program would be to provide useful informa- 
tion on all aspects of criminal "justice, but a more basic aim would be 
that the understanding gained from the course might serve as a deter- 
rent to youth crime. The crime and delinquency program will be 
started at Petersburg and Union High Schools during the 1973-74 
school year. The course will be taught on a semester basis with two 
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units consisting of nine weeks each. The first nine-week unit will 
probably consist of a general approach to crime and justice, while the 
second nine-week unit will be a more specifiul unit based on juvenile 
and rural crime. 

CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: Hancock County Board of 

Education 
New Cumberland, WV 26047 

AWARD AMOUNT: SL747 

LEA A GRANT NUMBER: 72AS540143 

The project will attempt to |)resent to each student a thorough ground- 
ing in all a.spects of crime. It is anticipated that the old adage, "fore- 
warned is torearmed" will hold true in helping students to recognize 
the immensity of this problem, to realize that it is the effort of each 
person that will do the most to reduce it. The final achievement will 
hopefully be a producti\e rather than a parasitic member of society. 

CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT FOR THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: Hancock County Board 

of Education 
3061 Main Street 
VVeirton, VVV 26062 

AWARD AMOUNT: $2,821 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 73AS540119 

The project will be set up as a single semester offering to students 
at the senior hi^h school level. A semester's credit in Social Studies 
will be given to those who complete the course, 

CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT IN CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: Jefferson County Schools 

Box 728 

Charles Town, VVV 25414 

AWARD AMOUNT: $3,955 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 70AS541302 

The purpose of this application is to secure federal funds to assist the 
Jefferson County School Department in a ''Curricu^lum Development 
Project in Criminal Justice" for the three county high schools. This 
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project will involve approximately 13 teachers and 1,200 students in 
grades nine through 12 at the beginning of the 1971 school term, and 
will explore the criminal justice system from two concepts: 1) au- 
thority and 2) personal responsibiL.y. In the past four years Jeffer- 
son County has had an ever increaoing school drop-out rate. A defi- 
nite correlation between drop-outs and those who are brought before 
the courts has been established. In addition, Jefferson County is in 
close proximity to two of the largest crime centers in the United States 
(Washington, D. C. and Baltimore, M'd.). These facts coupled with a 
recent survey taken by the social studies teachers in the county indicate 
that the students lack a knowledge and,oi understanding of the crim- 
inal justice ^ystem. This has brought into focus the apparent need for 
a curriculum in criminal justice. Presently, the Jefferson County 
School Department is not teaching nor are they connected with any 
program of studies aimed specifically at criminal justice. This project 
will involve approximately 13 teachers and roughly 1,200 students in 
grades nine through 12 and will serve to implement a six week program 
in criminal justice. 

LAWS FOR YOUNG MOUXTAINEERS^AN INNOVATIVE EDU- 
CATIONAL PROGRAM 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: Governor's Committee- 
Crime/Delinquency 
1524 Kanawha Blvd., East 
Charleston, WV 25311 

AWARD AMOUNT: $7,200 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 73AS540118 

The Young Lawyers Section of the West Virginia State Bar proposes 
to implement a statewide program to educate our high school students 
as to their rights and responsibilities under our legal system. This 
project would include lawyers making presentations in the classrooms 
and distribution of a legal handbook to the students. This project 
calls for the printing of 35,000 booklets entitled ''Laws for Young 
Mountaineers." 
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WISCONSIN 

DEVELOPMENT OF A JUVENILE JUSTICE CURRICULUM 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: City of ^Milwaukee 

Board of School Directors 
City Hall 

Milwaukee, VVI 53202 

AWARD AMOUNT: $47,820 

LEA A GRANT NU^MBER: 74AS550032 

The applicant requests funds to develop and refine a juvenile justice, 
law-related curriculum—^Justice and You"— to be used as a learning 
model in ten Milwaukee area high schools. Funds are to be utilized 
for the following, 1) In-service training for those teachers involved in 
the curriculum design and instruction , 2) The development of resource 
materials, instructional materials, and learning aids; and 3) The es- 
tablishment of a temporary supervisory position to coordinate teacher 
training, direct the curriculum development, and provide general sup- 
port to those involved in the project. 

INDIVIDUALIZED CURRICULAR APPROACH TO LAW 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: Platteville Public School 

System 
Platteville, WI 53818 

AWARD AMOUNT: $7,344 

LEA A GRANT NUMBER: 74AS550065 

The Park Falls Youth in Action Project proposes to prevent juvenile 
delinquency through an extensive, year-round recreational program 
combined with opportunities to learn about law and law enforcement, 
value decision-making processes, and teen delinquency. The target 
population of youth in this project involves basically the 1,575 youth 
in the Park Falls Joint School District No. 2. This project would pro- 
vide ample opportunity for youth involvement, and the substantial rec- 
reational component would provide the needed "drawing" factor. 
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REFUNDING JUVENILE EDUCATION PROGRAM 
GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: Fox Valley Council on 

Governments 
Beaver Dam, WI 53916 

AWARD AMOUNT: $8,290 

LEA A GRANT NUMBER: 72AS551047 

This project has been ongoing for two years and has developed con- 
siderable material and practice expertise in the area of developing a 
model curriculum for criminal justice education. It is being imple- 
mented in the Fox Valley region in a number of different school dis- 
tricts. This program was initially funded to serve just that purpose- 
provide a model curriculum in this area of instruction, 

REFUNDING OF A LEGAL EDUCATION PROGRAM FOR YOUNG 
CHILDREN 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: Martin Luther King Community 

School 
Milwaukee, WI 

AWARD AMOUNT: $7,183 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 72AS551130 

The Martin Luther King Community School received its first funds 
11/18/71 to implement their legal education program. The program 
services one fifth of the total school population which is 170 children. 
The primary focus of the program is placed on the students who are 10 
years old, from grades five to eight. The curriculum in the crime pre- 
vention area includes the following courses: theory of juvenile court, 
criminal conduct, the Constitution and the juvenile^ crime and con- 
sumer law. The policy for the school is made by ti??' parents. The 
courses have been taught by a local attorney and otlier qualified pro- 
fessionals of the school. 

REFUNDING OF PROJECT OUTREACH 

GRANTEE NAME AND iyDDKESS: Law Projects, Inc. 

Milwaukee, WI 

AWARD AMOUNT: $4,112 

LEAA GRANT NUMBER: 72AS551052 

Law Projects is a program which has operated for the past two years 
under the directorship of a board of Milwaukee attorneys and law en- 
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forcement persons and has operated Saturday morning school for 
high school students in which the curriculum is a short course in legal 
fundamentals. 



WYOMING 
COMMUNITY EDUCATION . 

GRANTEE NAME AND ADDRESS: Hot Springs County 

School District 
Thermopolis, WY 82443 

AWARD AMOUNT: $2,412 

LEA A GRANT NUMBER: 72AS560039 

Funds provided to establish a six-week short course for all students 
at eighth grade level in the school district called, "You, The Law and 
Your Community,'* a public education program. Purpose: to promote 
understanding and encourage communication between the youth and 
the law enforcement agencies in the community, and to aid the com- 
munity youth in identifying their role and responsibilities in the com- 
munity. Expenditures of funds to cover personnel, travel (which in- 
cludes several trips to state institutions;, supplies and equipment con- 
sisting of two video tape recorders and three TV monitors* 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF SELECTED LAW-RELATED 
EDUCATION PROJECTS 

INTRODUCTION 

This Appendix contains descriptions of 14 law-related education 
projects. They were chosen from the more than 250 projects listed in 
YEFC's Directory of LaioRelated Educational Activities. In selecting 
them, we attempted to include a wide di\ersity of approaches to funding, 
developing curricula, training teachers, creating materials, and conduct- 
ing evaluations. The projects run the gamut of size of operation and 
length of existence. Some are designed to place students in work-study 
situations where they can learn by doing, while others emphasize a tradi- 
tional classroom approach. One project stresses practical legal situa- 
tions that a student may encounter in the streets of his city, while an- 
other chooses to emphasize broad, conceptual principles underlying the 
system of justice. These descriptions will serve as specific examples of 
many aspects of project design and educational methodology described in 
the text. We hope that they will prove of value to those currently in- 
volved in projects, who may benefit from knowing the work of projects 
elsewhere, and to thoje who contemplate becoming involved in projects, 
whether as grantors, administrators, teachers or volunteers. 

These descriptions are pi'incipally based on interviews with project 
personnel conducted in the late summer of 1974. Some descriptions are 
also based on funding proposals and othur documents prepared by the 
projects. Project directors had the opportunity to review these descrip- 
tions, correct any factual errors, and suggest additional information 
which might be needed to give a fill picture of their project. All availed 
themselves of the opportunity. 

We must stress that these descriptions are not definitive. They are 
subjective portraits drawn by the projects themselves. However, there is 
value in understanding how a project perceives its goals and activities, 
and we believe that these descriptions serve this function. 
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LOCAL PROJECTS 
The projects discussed here show a wide rang^ of administrative 
structure: one is ba^ed in a private foundation, one* in a school system, 
one in a law school, one in law enforcement agencies, and one in a uni- 
versity. All are interdisciplinary, and all make use of community re- 
source persons, but each has a somewhat different approach to curriculum 
development, instructional strategies, and other aspects of law-related 
education. 
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Center for Law-Related Education 

Cincinnati's Center for Law-Related Education is a broadly based 
local program, with a particularly strong college of education affilia- 
tion. 



The project began early in 1972, under the sponsorship of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati's colleges of law and education, Cincinnati's public 
and parochial schools, police department, and bar association, as well as 
the Cincinnati-Hamilton County Criminal Justice Planning Unit. The 
project recei\ed a small seed grant (approximately $12,000j from the Law 
in American Societ> Foundation, and teachers from Cincinnati were 
trained at LIASF's 1972 summer institute (see LIASF description in 
this Appendix). The fiscal 1975 budget is $83,333. Ninety percent of 
current funding is pru\ided b> the Cincinnati-Hamilton County Criminal 
Justice Planning Unit, the local LEAA agency. The University of Gn- 
cinnati School of Education and the Cincinnati Bar Association each con- 
tribute five percent of the project's funding. 

The project's offices are located in the College of Education of the 
University of Cincinnati. Approximately fi\e percent of the annual budg- 
et goes toward administrati\ e o\erhead (e. g., rent, office furniture and 
equipment, accounting services, utilities). 

The project operates in the Cincinnati public and parochial schools, 
and in .ibout 23 suburban school districts. At first offered only in sec- 
ondary schools, it has recently initiated programs in elementary schools. 

The project is engaged in teacher training, development of ma- 
terials and teaching units, dissemination of information, and encourage- 
ment of the use of I'esource persons such as attorneys, judges, and police 
officers in social studies classrooms. 



A Board of Directors— which includes representatives of the Gn- 
cinnati Bar Association, Cincinnati Public Schools; Archdiocese of Cin- 
cinnati Schools, College of Education and College of Law, University of 
Cincinnati, and Cincinnati Police Division- makes polic> for the project. 
The project staff consists of a full-time executive director who serves on 
the faculty of the University of Cincinnati Department of Education 
and a part-time assistant to the director. Staff oversees programs, co- 
ordinates teacher training activities, conducts evaluations, helps prepare 
curricula, publicizes the program, and provides continuing support for 
teachers and administrators. 
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Teacher Training 

During the 1973-74 school year, the Center offered eight mini- 
courses for local teachers and administrators. These courses were five 
or six sessions in length. Some were held at the University of Cincin- 
nati, others at host schools throughout the f^ommunity. Course topics in- 
cluded "Law in the Community," 'The City and its Police/' "Youth and 
the Law," and "America's System of Corrections/' Sixty persons, in- 
cluding professors of the University of Cincinnati College of Law, class- 
room teachers, local attorneys, police officers, and project staff served as 
instructors. Participants rev-e.\ed free tuition, materials, and graduate 
credit upon successfully completing the course. For the 1974-75 school 
year, course length has been increased to include 10 three-hour sessions, 
an additional course has been added, "Teaching Elementary School Chil- 
dren About the Law," and at least one additional course for elementary 
school teachers is planned for Spring 1975. The courses are held at one 
of five host schools in the Greater Cincinnati area. 

From the approximately 200 public and parochial school teachers and 
administrators who participate in these mini-courses in a school year, a 
group of approxinatwiy 40 is selected for a four-week summer institute. 
Summer institute - include both mini-courses in substantive law, taught 
by professors of law and practicing attorneys, and education seminars 
conducted by project staff and classroom teachers. National experts in 
law-related education also teach in the summer programs. 

In 1974, approximately 20 secondary level social studies instructors 
and 25 elementary school teachers participated. They received instruc- 
tion in classroom strategies, substantive law, and curriculum planning, 
and participated in a series of field eAperiences including a police ride- 
along, and ju\enile and criminal court obser\ ations» Participating teach- 
ers received a stipend of $300, graduate credit from the College of Edu- 
cation-University of Cincinnati, and free tuition and instructional ma- 
terials. 

In order to be considered for acceptance into the summer institute, 
the applicant and his school principal have to agree that upon returning 
to school in the fall, the applicant v;ill have the opportunity to use the 
knowledge, skills, and materials acquired in the institute in at least two 
social studies classes. In addition, they have to agree that the teacher 
will make use of the Center's law and criminal justice resource personnel 
program, assist in the planning and implementation of law-related educa- 
tion workshop programs for other teachers, and participate in the evalua- 
tion of the Center's materials and training programs. 
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Materials 

Participants in mini-courses and the summer institute prepare cur- 
riculum materials as part of their studies. Edited and supplemented by 
the Center's staff, they are included in packets of instructional materials 
for teachers and students, A number of these have already been pre- 
pared and distributed without chpirge. Each lesson includes a motivating 
device or springboard and a set of classroom procedures that can be util- 
ized by teachers to develop critical thinking and to promote classroom 
discussion. Teachers, however, .are under no obligation to use all ma- 
terials, or to follow a prescribed curriculum. 

The project publishes and distributes free of charge a quarterly 
newsletter containing information on recent court decisions, model teach- 
ing lessons and Center news. In addition, it makes book lists, film cata- 
logues, and sample curriculum materials available for teachers. 

Other Services and Resources 
The Center provides continuing consulting services, and assists in 
the planning and implementation of programs for teachers' in-service 
days, as well as school assembly programs on law. Full-day in-service 
programs in law-related education will be offered at Hamilton County 
schools throughout the 1974-75 school year. In addition, a volunteer re- 
source personnel program has been established for teachers and adminis- 
trators in the Cincinnati-Hamilton County schools. There are approxi- 
mately 200 volunteers— including attorneys, police officers and probation 
officials— who are available to consult with teachers regarding a particu- 
lar legal question or topic under discussion in the classroom, visit a class- 
room and discuss specific legal subjects with students, and assist in ar- 
ranging and conducting field trips to various legal and correctional in- 
stitutions. 

The Future 

The project has succeeded in establishing instructional centers for 
law mini-courses in the schools themselves. There are five such centers 
in the 1974-75 school year, with plans underway to add others. In addi- 
tion to expanding its current programs, the project hopes to offer courses 
in law and the legal process for adults in 1976. 

For further information about the Center for Law-Related Educa- 
tion, contact: 

David Naylor, Executive Director 
635 Pharmacy Building 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45221 
513-475-3982 
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Law in a Changing Society (LCS) 

Dallas's Law in a Changing Society provides an example of a project 
whose initial impetus came from a local bar association, the Dallas Bar 
Association, with the cooperation of a local school system, the Dallas In- 
dependent School District. The project is now part of the regular pro- 
gram and budget of the Dallas school system, and as such is one of only 
a few institutionalized law-related education projects. 

Background and Funding 

The project began in 1970 when Frank Moore, the president of the 
Dallas Bar Association, heard Dr. Robert Ratcliffe of the Law in Ameri- 
can Society Foundation speak on law-focused education at a mid-winter 
conference of the Anierican Bar Association. On his return, Mr. Moore 
established a youth education committee which drafted a proposal for a 
law studies program in Dallas schools and presented it to the Superin- 
tendent of Schools. A Guidance Committee of educators, lawyers, law 
enforcement officials, community representatives and others was thus es- 
tablished. This Committee drew up a formal proposal, secured a three- 
year grant of $278,000 from the Texas Criminal Justice Council, and 
hired a full-time project director. The project director and 16 teachers 
attended the Law in American Society Foundation summer institute in 
1971 (see description of LIASF in this Appendix). 

The project's current annual budget is $25,000. It is met entirely 
by the Dallas school system. 

Adyninistration 

Members of the Dallas Bar helped implement the project in a number 
of ways. Five members of the 15-member Guidance Committee are 
members of the Dallas Bar Association. (Five members are educators 
appointed by the Superintendent of Schools, and the other five members 
include a juvenile court judge, the local chief of police, the assistant edi- 
tor of a local newspaper, the superintendent of federal probation offi- 
cers in the northern district of Texas, and a past-president of the city 
council of Parents-Teacher Associations.) In addition to providing guid- 
aure, the Committee has helped secure support from the organized bar 
and other community groups. Lawyers have assisted educators in the 
development of curriculum materials, served as instructors in teacher- 
iraining programs, and visited classrooms to explain various points of 
law and legal procedure. 

LCS staff consists of one educator working full-time and one part- 
time. Staff implements teacher-training activities, coordinates class- 
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room visits by lawyers, and assists the development of law courses in 
Dallas schools. LCS presently offers law-re.ated education in grades 5, 
7, 8. 11, and 12. 

The project's offices are in an fxdministrative building of the Dallas 
Independent School District. The District does not charge the project 
for rent, utilities, office furniture and equipment, and accounting serv- 
ices. As a result, none of the project's budget goes toward administra- 
tive overhocid. 

Teacher Trammg 

Four-week summer semiiiars were conducted in the summers o^ 1972 
and 1973. Each summer, approximately 80 teachers received instruction 
geared to their particular grade level from educational specialists and 
professors of law and political science. The seminars were free to Dallas 
teachers, who received a stipend of $300. six hours of graduate credit 
fiom North Texas State University, and free texts and materials. A 
summer seminar was not held in 1974 because of insufficient funds. 

A second component of the training program is the "partner-teaching 
plan/* a plan devised to extend the benefits of the summer seminar. Each 
seminar-trained teacher selected another teacher in his school who was 
instructing students in the same subject area and at the same grade level. 
During the school year the seminar teacher devoted staff development 
time (the District provides release iimQ twice a month for sUiff develop- 
ment) to train his partner-teacher in concepts and methods learned in 
the summer seminar. In this way, it was hoped that law-related studies 
might be incorporated into twice as many classrooms with a minimum of 
extra expense and effort. The project reports that most seminar- 
trained teachers have trained at least one other teacher. In all, LCS 
estimates that it has trained 273 teachers, who in turn have taught more 
than 40,000 students. 

Matenals 

LCS staff has reviewed numerous curriculum materials from com- 
mercial and non-commei-cial sources. While it makes extensive use of 
the Trailmarks of Liberty and Justice in America series, it incorporates 
many other materials into its courses. LCS has also developed a text en- 
titled Law ill the Lone Star State which is used by seventh graders in 
the Dallas schools. 

The Future 

As noted earlier, a summer seminar was not held in 1974 because of 
insufficient funds. The project still plans, however, to train additional 
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teachers through the staff (le\clopmeiit time provided by the Dallas In- 
dependent School District, and encourages pre\iously trained teachers to 
continue the partner-teacher plan, though it can offer them no financial 
incenti\e to do so. This hiatus in the project's ambitious teacher-train- 
ing efforts is a reminder that institutionalization is not in and of itself 
a panacea. Though the Dallas Independent School District employs the 
project's staff and provides monies for texts and audio-visual aids, the 
project's current budget d(<w\s not provide for the intensive teacher-train- 
ing which may be needed to assure continued growth of law studies in 
the Dallas schools. 

The project has applied for grants to expand its program statewide. 
At the time of this writing, the outcome of these grant requests is un- 
known. 

For further information about the Law in a Changing Society proj- 
ect contact : 

B. R. Sullivan, Director 
3700 Ross Avenue 
Dallas, Texas 75204 
214-824-1620 

Lincoln-Lancaster County Criminal Justice Education Program 

This Nebraska project originated in several law enforcement agen- 
cies, and has now -videned its base of funding and support to include local 
school systems. It i^ombincs classroom participation by law enforcement 
officers with a teacher-training program. 

Background and Fxvnding 

The project began in June 1971 as a result of a sumy of schools 
conducted by the local LEAA Crime Commission in the Spring of 1970. 
The survey revealed that 70 percent of students and 89 percent of educa- 
tors expressed a desire for criminal justice information. Initially, two 
Lincoln police officers and one Lancaster County deputy sheriff were 
designated School Resource Officers and were assigned to a few schools 
on a pilot basis. In January 1973 four Lincoln Police Department officers 
and one Lancaster County deputy sheriff were added to the staff. A 
total of 81 schools in Lancaster County are involved in the program dur- 
ing the 1974^75 school year. These include rural and parochial schools 
as well as the Lincoln Public Schools. 

Funding has come from four sources: the Nebraska Commission on 
Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice, City of Lincoln, Lancaster County, 
and Lincoln Public Schools. The budget for fiscal 1974 waa $135,000; 
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the fiscal 1975 budget is $150,000. In fiscal 1975, the City of Lincoln 
Police Department contributed $85,000; Lancaster County Sheriff's De- 
partment, $32,500; the Lincoln Public Schools, $32,500. 

Administration 

Nine people work full-time on the project: eight School Resource 
Officers and the Lancaster County Law Enforcement Educator Officer, 
who is a civilian member of the Lincoln Police Department with a back- 
ground in education. is responsible for coordinating the project and 
works closely with principals and supervisors in cooperating school sys- 
tems to devise programs offered by School Resource Officers. The proj- 
ect also has the cooperation of 18 local, state, and federal criminal jus- 
tice agencies. Some of these agencies provide classroom speakers, and 
some open their facilities to students on field trips. The local LEAA 
Crime Commission establishes general policy for the project. 

The project's offices are located in the Police Department and 
Sheriffs Department and are provided free of charge. No part of its 
budget goes towards administrative overhead. 

The officers are selected by a committee consisting of Crime Com- 
mission members, representatives of the participating school systems, and 
representatives of the police and sheriff's departments. All officers have 
had some criminal justice courses, several have teaching certificates. 
They go through a basic one-week training program, taught principally 
by the project director, with the participation of some educators. 

Teacher Training 

School Resource Officers also participate in the project's summer 
Criminal Justice Institute. The Institute is held in a Lincoln public 
school and provides approximately 40 teachers with the opportunity to 
hear experts from all areas of the criminal justice system in Lincoln 
and Lancaster County. Courtroom visits, a ride-along in police cars, 
and field trips to prisons are offered during the Institute. The final 
day of the Institute is devoted to determining how the information gained 
can be incorporated into programs for the following school year. Teachers 
volunteer for the Summer Institute and receive professional growth points 
for attending. School districts pay for their meals, and pay for their 
mileage if they live outside of Lincoln. 

The project reports that, as a result of its Criminal Justice In- 
stitutes, at least 21 schools offered a criminal justice unit in the 1973- 
74 school year, ranging from a four-hour mini-unit to a full semester 
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course. In one school, a teacher who attended the Institute introduced 
a nine-week course for 32 ninth grade students in her school. The fol- 
lowing year approximately 90 percent of the ninth grade students in the 
school wanted to take the course, and other teachers were sent to the 
next Institute to prepare to be instructors. 

School arid Community Programs 

Approximately 32,000 students, principally in elementary and junior 
high schools, are reached by the project each year. In addition to stress- 
ing basic legal concepts, the project attempts to impart information about 
the police and law enforcement, juvenile law, and legal careers. School 
Resource Officers appear before student, faculty and parent groups on 
request. In formal presentations and informal meetings they discuss 
specific subjects such as shoplifting, drugs, and vandalism, and more 
general topics such as interpretation of laws, the role of the police, in- 
dividual rights, current problems facing law enforcement, and law en- 
forcement careers. Over 2,000 presentations were given in the 1973-74 
school year to a total audience of over 63,000. This represents an average 
audience of 29, a size conducive to informal discussions. The project 
emphasizes that its officers do not make ''canned" presentations, but 
rather respond to the interests and concerns of each audience. 

Evaluation 

The project director reports that some school officials and some law 
enforcement officials are occasionally apathetic about the project, and 
sometimes do not provide the active commitment needed to make it work- 
in addition, he thinks that some teachers and persons from the com- 
munity do not fully understand the project, which requires officers to 
explain repeatedly what they are doing and why they are doing it. Some 
still feel it's a security guard p.-ogram or a public relations gimmick. 

The project evaluates itseii through informal questionnaires dis- 
tributed to parents, teachers, and students. The results of the question- 
naires to parents and teachers indicate very strong support for the goals 
and techniques of the project. The findings of the questionnaires dis- 
tributed to students indicate strong support, and show that after ex- 
posure to the project students report a growth in respect for law en- 
forcement, a lessening of fear of law enforcement officers, and an in- 
creased sense of the worth of a law enforcement career. 
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The Future 



The project is now working with the University of Nebraska Law 
School, which conducts its own high school program, to establish a co- 
ordinated effort. It will soon meet with representatives of the State De- 
partment of Education, University of Nebraska School of Education, and 
others who are showing interest in the program. A committee was 
recently formed to develop a K-12 curriculum for law-related education 
in the Lincoln Public Schools. Personnel working in the project are 
members of this committee. The first meeting was held on October 14, 
1974. The project hopes to hire four more School Resource Officers at 
a later date to lower the present student-Officer ratio of 4,000 to 1. 

For further information on the Lincoln-Lancaster County Criminal 
Justice Education Program contact: 

Ben Goble, Director 
550 South 9th Street 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68508 
402-473-6214 

Street Law— D. C. Project on Community Legal Assistance 

The Street Law Project of the Georgetown University Law Center 
provides law students with clinical course credits for teaching in the 
classrooms of local schools. It has developed curricula both for inner- 
city youngsters and corrections inmates, and has been successful in se- 
curing seed money from a variety of private funding agencies and in 
institutionalizing large portions of its program. 

Street Law deals with practical legal problems which District of 
Colunribia residents face in the area of criminal, juvenile, family, hous- 
ing, consumer, and individual rights law. Its goals are (1) developing 
more favorable attitudes among students and inmates towards the roles 
that the law, law enforcement officers, lawyers and the judicial system 
can play in solving community and personal problems, (2) encouraging 
them to feel that the laws are designed to protect them as well as other 
people, (3) helping them acquire basic legal skills to assist in their daily 
lives, and (4) encouraging them to continue with their education. 



Street Law started in the 1971-72 school year as a one-semester 
course in two District of Columbia high schools. By the 1973-74 school 
year it was a full-year course in nine high schools and three prisons. At 
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present it is offered in 15 District of Columbia high schools and five 
correctional institutions. The project is beginning to train D. C. junior 
high school teachers, and is adapting its materials for national use and 
for certain individual states. 

The project has recei\ed fundi* from such private organizations as 
D. C. Citizens for Better Public Education, Cummins Engine Foundation, 
Eugene and Agnes E. Meyer Foundation, Field Foundation, New World 
Foundation, Robert F. Kennedy Memorial Foundation, and the National 
Home Library Foundation. The major part of the expenses of the local 
high school program are now borne by the District of Columbia Public 
Schools. Georgetown Uni\ersity supports the project through assisting 
with rent, furniture, utilities, telephone, and providing classrooms for 
teacher training. 

Administration 

Unlike many other projects, the Street Law Project does not have a 
board of advisors. Instead, those involved in the project — staff, law 
students, high school students, inmates—evaluate programs at the end 
of the year and make both written and oral suggestions as to how they 
may be improved. The project staff consists of a Director and a Deputy 
Director who are members of the Law Center faculty, and an Assistant 
Deputy Director, a recent graduate of the Law Center. In addition, a 
law student is employed in the summer. Practicing attorneys who spe- 
cialize in the different areas of law help train law students. The cor- 
rections program employs a criminal attorney as a special consultant to 
assist in law student in.struction and in the writing of corrections ma- 
terials. 

The staff instructs law students in weekly seminars, develops ma- 
terials for the project, periodically monitors classes taught by law stu- 
dents, works with school and corrections administrators, helps with the 
logistics of field trips, and coordinates mock trials. The staff also 
writes proposals to funding agencies and handles the public relations 
of the project. 

School and Corrections Program 

Interracial teams of two law students are assigned to each high 
school and correctional institution. The Street Law class meets four 
days a week, with the law students team-teaching two days a week and 
individually once a week. Techniques such as role playing, case study, 
the Socratic approach, and mock trials are used in the course. Law stu- 
dents attend a weekly seminar at the law school where both substantive 
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law and teaching techniques are discussed. Law students receive up to 
six credit hours per year for their work. 

High school students, 30 to 50 in a class, may take Street Law as 
an elective. In addition to their class work, students are responsible for 
outside projects in which they investigate legal issues of current signifi- 
cance in the conimunity. The materials used in the classes, including 
student manual and teachers' guide, are prepared by the project. 

The corrections program is similar to the h:gh school program, with 
greater emphasis placed on criminal and correctional law, appeals and 
parole. Additional materials have been prepared for correctional inmates. 

Mock Trials 

The project has conducted extensive formal mock trial competitions 
over the last thrue years, including an annual citywide mock trial com- 
petition. The staff has prepared mock trial materials and utilizes high 
school students and corrections inmates to act as attorneys and witnesses. 
Washington, D. C, judges, including the Honorable John J. Sirica, have 
presided as judges. The pi-oject has video tapes of these trials and has 
conducted clinics on how to utilize mock trials. 

Curriculum and Materials 

The process of c.stablishinjr a basic curriculum involved law stu- 
dents, law school faculty, high school students and teachers, practicing at- 
torneys, and community groups. The project staff reviewed existing 
materials from projects around the countr>, and participated in part of 
a summer workshop in Chicago offered by the Law in American Society 
Foundation (see LIASF description in this Appendix). A list of topics 
were prepared touching on areas of practical law, which high school 
students rated on the basis of interest. Those topics receiving the high- 
est rating were included in the curriculum materials which were pre- 
pared by law students and practicing attorneys. These are revised every 
>car to take into account the changing intere.st.:^ and needs of high school 
students and the evaluations uf law students teaching the program. 

Teacher Training 

The project will begin to train teachers in the second semester of the 
1974 75 school year Present plans are to offer junior high school teach- 
ers a one-semester in-service course in approximately 10 District of Co- 
lumbia schools. Teachers will t«..v this course while they are teaching 
a one-semester Street Law course to ninth graders. The teacher-train- 
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ing program will be much like the present seminars for law students. 
The project also may conduct clinics fur school districts which adopt the 
Street Law materials. 

Project Di$$eminatio7i 

One thousand copies of the Street Law materials have been published 
by West Publishing Company as a book entitled Street Law: A Course 
in Practical Laiv for use in the D. C. schools. Plans are presently un- 
derway regarding disseminating this curriculum, in a revised form which 
corresponds with the laws of other jurisdictions, to other areas of the 
country. An edition which could be used nationally may also be pub- 
lished. 

The Street Law pioject is intei*ested in discussing with representa- 
tives from law schools, school systems, and/or correctional institutions 
the possibility of obtaining funding to replicate the Street Law model 
in other states. 

For fuilhei' information about the Street Law Project, contact: 

Jason Newman, Director 
Edward O'Brien, Deputy Director 
Lenore Cameron, Asst. Deputy Director 
Georgetown University Law Center 
412 5th Street, N.W., Room 604 
Washington, D. C. 20001 
202-624-8235 

Youth and the Administration of Justice 

This Los Angeles-area project provides students with first-hand 
experiences in the criminal justice system. Using the resources of local 
justice agencies, law schools, and other groups, students have the op- 
portunity to learn about the justice system by talking directly with jus- 
tice agenc> personnel and by seeing the system in action. Students are 
also actively invoked in shaping the program, creating their own curric- 
ulum units, and teaching theni to other students. 

Background arid Funding 

Youth and the Administration of Justice is a project of the Con- 
stitutional Rights Foundation Csee description of another CRF project, 
Law, Education And Participation (LEAP), in this Appendix). The 
project's director has written that **a major objective of this pilot pro- 
gram is to determine whether high school students will develop positive 
attitudes toward the systeni and the desire and capability to teach other 
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students about the realities of criminal justice in their communities." 
In the 1973-74 school year, the first year of the pilot program, 90 stu- 
dents in three Los Angeles-area high schools participated in the program. 
Under a grant of approximately $165,000 from the Regional IX office 
of LEA A, students in these classes were given field experience in the 
justice system, plus classroom instruction on the administration of justice. 

Administration 

The project is under the direction of the Program Planning Com- 
mittee of the Constitutional Rights Foundation. This seven-person group 
is chaired by the President of the Foundation; all but one of its mem- 
bers are lawyers. The Committee provides the project's long-range plan- 
ning. A panel of justice agency personnel, the Project Advisory Com- 
mittee, advises on day-to-day activities of the project such as use of 
community resource people. Tiie project's full-time administrative staff 
includes a project director, an evaluation specialist, and a media specialist 
who assists students in preparing their lesson units and learning pack- 
ages, many of which in\ol\e slides and audio tapes. The project shares 
office space with the Foundation; 17 percent of its budget goes toward 
administrative overhead. 

Peer-Teachi7ig 

nuriii;, Uif 1973 71 school year, the students developed a number 
of U'«5r.ri (Hiit.s on various aspects of the justice system which they sub- 
^^^1' taught to other high school students. Some were adapted from 
•^xi'^tlnK materials, others were entirely new. They also made presenta- 
tions before groups of teachers, adults, and justice agency personnel. 
The project estimates that approximately 10,000 high school students 
neoivod one to three class periods of instruction from students in the 
Youth and Administration of Justice project. 

Teacher Training 

Thf teacher-training component of the project also emphasizes field 
experience. Project staff believes that "teachers with a grounding in 
tf' law based on formal course work still lack the field experience need- 
ed to pri ide a realistic view of how justice is administered in American 
society."* To fill this need, the project administers a 10-day teacher- 
training workshop in the summer. In addition to attending cla.sses, 
teachers spend several days with practitioners from a number of agencies 
of the justice system. These days are not devoted to formal tours, but 
rather each day a teaclier is assigned to one professional employee of 
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each of the tooperating aguntiuft, indudiiig among others, the Los Angeles 
Police, FBI, California Highway Patrol, District Attorney's Office, Pub- 
lic Defender's Office and the Probation Department, 

The teacher and the justice ix»|>resentative spend a working day to- 
gether, during which the teacher has the opportunity to observe and 
question the representati\ e as he goes through his normal activities. 
Participants are encouraged to stay in touch with the persons with 
whom they ha\e worked, and tu use their ser\ices during the school year. 
In 1973, only the teachers of the core classrooms were trained; in 1974, 
the core teachers and une teacher from each of the 48 schools involved 
in the peer-teaching program were trained. In addition, project staff 
members have met with all principals and supervisors from these schools 
to explain the purposes and techniques of the project and secure their 
cooperation. By these means, the project hopes to insure that all those 
involved in the program will understand it fully. Teacher-training class- 
es are taught by project staff and by volunteers from the legal and law 
enforcement communities. The only substantial expense for teacher 
training is an honorarium of $25 a day for each teacher. 

CommuniUj Resourcea 

The project relies heavil> on the assistance of persons from the legal 
and law enforcement communities. For example, justice agenc> person- 
nel make frequent classroom appearances and arrange and conduct field 
excursions to their offices and facilities. Law students from four Los 
Angeles law schooL received course credit for assisting the project. 
T>pically, each law student learns about the operation of a single justice 
agency, then is available on a regular basis to talk with students in the 
pilot classrooms, helping them prepare lesson units and learning packets 
in that area. 

PJvaluation 

The project reports that evaluations of its first year indicate that 
the 90 students learned significantly more about law and the legal process 
than ^tudenti> in other high school law*related courses. The project also 
reports that at the beginning of the school year only about 20 percent of 
the students had considered a career in one of the justice agencies, but 
at the end of the school year nearly GO percent were considering such 
careers. 

The Future 

For the 1974-75 school year, the project received funding of $322,4:50 
fiom the Los Angeles planning agency of LEA A, This will be the first 
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year of a three-year program to biing the Youth and Administration of 
Justice project to all Los Angeles high schools and junior high schools. 
Ill the 1974-75 school H'^ir, the project will be active in five Los Angeles 
high schools, and studentb tMinid b> the project will peer-teach in ap- 
proximately one-third of all Los Angeles high ^schools and junioi liigh 
schools. This pattern will be repeated in the remaining two years of the 
project, using students trained in four other high schools each year to 
teach in the remaining areas of the city. This year peer-teaching will 
be somewhat more structured to allow for formal evaluation. 

The project believes that Youth and the Administration of Justice 
programs may be carried out at minimum expense in subsequent years, 
as teachers learn to secure for themselves the cooperation of law stu- 
dents and justice agcnc> personnel, and teachers and .students become 
able to take over fully the administration of the project. Project officials 
estimate that programs may be canied forward for 10 to 20 percent of 
the cost of pilot programs. At least one of the three pilot programs of 
the 1973-74 school \ear will continue the pjogram without funding from 
outside .sources in the 1971 75 school \eai. In addition, project personnel 
point out that the project has a large multiplier effect, in part because 
project students are a\ailablc at no cost to other high schools and junioi 
high schools in the school system. It is hoped that the lesson units de- 
veloped by students on \arious aspects of the justice system will be used 
to enrich many social studies, civics, and law-related courses. 

For further information about the Youth and Administration of 
Justice project, contact: 

Richard Weintraub, Director 
609 South Grand Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 90017 
213-627-7048 



These projects represent a \ariet> of approaches to implementing 
statewide programs of law-related education. One is an outgrowth of a 
successful local project; the others ha\e attempted, fron the begin- 
ning, to develop comprehensive statewide progiams of law-related educa- 
tion. 

Colorado Legal Education Program 

This recent^ -funded project is diffeient from other statewide proj- 
ects in that it is based in an organization of social scientists (the Social 
Science Education Consortium) which for >cars has offered a \ariety of 
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services to social studies educators throughout the country. It has done 
extensive analyses of social studies curriculum materials in order that 
local school districts ma,\ cdsib locate and select materials of most use 
to their programs. 

nackgronnd (Uid Funding 

The Social Science Education Consortium CSSEC), founded in 1965, 
is a not-for-profit corporation composed of about 130 prominent social 
scientists and educators. It is designed to improve the quality of social 
studies and social .science education in elementary and secondary schools 
With national offices in Bouldei, Colorado, it is principally supported by 
the National Science Foundation and the National Institute of Education 
SSEC's specific goals are to provide a forum for the exchange of ideas 
between social scientists and educators about ways of improving the 
quality and effectiveness of social studies education in the United States; 
to disseminate analytical information about social studies curriculum ma- 
terials, instructional methods, and trends, and to assist teachers and 
school administrators in identifying, selecting, and effectively using new 
ideas and methods in social studies. To meet its goals, it publishes oc- 
casional papers, newsletters, books, and analvses of curricuKim materials; 
conducts conferences and workshops to introduce teachers and adminis- 
trators to new ideas, consults with schools and school systems; and 
maintains a resource and demonstration center of new social studies 
materials such as innovative textbooks, games, and simulations. 

The impetus for the Colorado project came from SSEC staff mem- 
bers who were already familiar with law -related curriculum materials 
through the SSEC resource and demonstration center. YEFC helped 
bring together representatives from the educational and legal communi- 
ties to discuss possible approaches to law -related education. SSEC then 
assembled an interdisciplinar> group of Colorado lawyers, lavv enforce- 
ment officials, educators, and others to work with SSEC and the Colo- 
rado Bar Association, the project's co-sponsor, to locate funding sources 
and develop a program. The project was recently funded for one year by 
the Division of Criminal Justice, Colorado's LEAA state planning agency 
This $4L000 grant is administered through the Colorado State Depart- 
ment of Education, which makes the Colorado Legal Education Program 
in essence a sub-contractor on the grant. 

Adyyiinistration 

Three professional SSEC staff persons, for a full-time equivalent of 
1.15 persons, plus secretarial assistance, make up the project's staff. 
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The staff mumbuis art prinnpalh concerned with e\aluatiuK materials, 
and training and Lon.sulting with di^trid teams. The projeet is nnder the 
dhection of a steeiinjj: eomniittee cumpused of these staff members, three 
lawyers appointed hy the Culurado B*u A^sociatiun, and three educators. 
The steering committee, the thief pulicy-niaking body of the project, 
meets as conditions warrant. The project is assisted by an advisory 
board cumpu.^ed of 20 i)eij»unrt lepre^entin^ such groups as the bar, police, 
law schuoLs, schools uf educatiun, public schools, the Colorado Education 
Association, and the S'ate Department of Education, No member of this 
board ser\es on the steenng committee. The board meets four times a 
year to discuss current project acti\ities. In addition, project staff se- 
lecti\ely taps the expeiti.^e uf buard members, calling them frequently 
for ad\ice and as^istance. Member.N uf this board are particulaily useful 
in identify ir.g funding .^uurce.^ and making initial cuntact with the officer^i 
of funding agcMieies. 

Project offices are lucated in SSEC national offices in Boulder, Fol- 
lowing is the project'.s re^pun^e tu the (juestions **IIow much of your 
budget goch tuwaid administiati\e u\erhead? Doe^ the fact that \on are 
huu^ed in SSEC cuntiibute tu keeping u\erhead and other expenses down? 
If so, how ?" 

Out of a total Colorado Legal Education Program budget of 
,$41,241 for the period May 1, 1974 through May 31, 1975, $4,942 is 
allocated toward adminihtrati\e u\erhead. Included in this amount 
are space rental costs of $1,840, accounting ser\ ices and records at 
$2,211, auditing scr\ices uf $250. and telephone equipment and office 
equipment rental costs of $G41. 

Space rental coht in this instance is much below the going market 
rate for comparable space. In addition, office furniture is pro\ided 
with no depreciation charged to the grj-nt. Large meeting rooms, 
classrooms, and other important work space at the SSEC are also 
available to the Colorado Legal Education Program on a scale that 
could not be supported by the project alone. 

SSEC staff, not paid by this grant, have selected, analyzed, and 
ordered curriculum materials, and ha\e assisted in workshops. 
Approximately 4G non-budgeted professional da\s ha\e been con- 
tributed. Estimated SSEC contributions exceed $5,000. 

A major input into the Coloradu Legal Education Program whicn 
could not ha\e been supported b> the grant is the extensile Resource 
and Demonstration Center, which is |)art of the SSEC. This Center 
houses one of the must extensi\c collections of nttw social studies ma- 
terials in the United States, The SSEC has de\ eloped close contacts 
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with commercial .publishers over the years in ordei' to maintain the 
Center. Thus, many of the materials which were collected for this 
program were donated by publishers. We estimate that at least 
$2,000 worth of materials useful to the program wei*e donated. 

The SSEC also houses the ERIC Clearinghouse for Social Stud- 
ies/Social Science Education. The microfiche collection and com- 
puter retrieval capability of ERIC have been used by the staff and 
workshop participants at no cost to the program. 

Materials 

The project has identified, collected, analyzed and evaluated the 
available K-12 materials which can positively affect students' knowledge, 
skills and attitudes toward the role of law in society. These include com- 
mercially published curriculum materials and materials developed by 
school districts and other groups throughout the United States. 

The project has prepared a Legal Education liandbook which pro- 
vides brief descriptions and analyses of law -related educational materials, 
as well as information about cost, publisher, availability and intended 
grade level. Persons trained by the project receive copies of the Handr 
book to assist them in preparing programs for their own communities. 

Teacher Training 

The project conducted four one-week training sessions at the SSEC 
and on-site in the districts in 1974. Teams composed of teachers, school 
administrators, lawyers, law enforcement officials, and laymen partici* 
pated in the sessions. Participating educators could earn graduate cred- 
it from the University of Colorado, as well as in-sei'vice credit. Resource 
leaders included staff members of YEFC and Law in a Free Society's 
national project. (See LIPS description in this Appendix.) 

These teams represented 12 school districts (from more than 40 
that applied) scattered throughout the btate which were committed to in- 
troduce law-related education in their areas. The project believes that 
intensive training is crucial because "all too often materials are de- 
veloped, purchased b> schools, and placed on the shelf in the school cur- 
riculum center never to be used. Because of the lack of training in the 
use of new materials, and because educators do not cultivate a support 
base for change, new ideas are often not used. Our view of the change 
process necessitates a participation and interaction of key members in- 
volved in the . . . community." 

By the end of the workshop, each team was required to develop a 
"Comprehensive Plan of Aetion" for initiating lavv-related education in 
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its district, including strategies for implementation, dissemination and 
evaluation. 

During the school year, participants are expected to conduct at 
least one follow-up workshop, probably with the assistance of the project's 
staff. 

The Future 

Formal evaluations of students will be undertaken to measure the 
cognitive and affective impact of the program. The staff will assist in 
these formal evaluations, as it will in informal evaluations of the proj- 
ect's impact on educators, lawyers, law enforcement representatives, and 
members of the community. 

The project hopes to secure funding from the LEAA state planning 
agency for two more years. In the second year, it hopes to train eight 
more tcam.s from districts around the state, and evaluate the 20 dis- 
tricts from which teams will have been trained at that point. In the 
third year it hopes to train four more teams, and evaluate all 24 districts 
from which teams have been trained. 

For further information about the Colorado Legal Education Pro- 
gram, contact: 

Mary Jane Turner, Program Coordinator 
Social Science Education Consortium 
University of Colorado 
855 Broadway 
Boulder, Colorado 80302 
303-492-8155 

IlSinois Project for Law-Focused Education 

The Illinois Project encourages local projects to set up cooperative 
teacher- training programs with local school systems and private or pub- 
lic universities. It makes grants for periods up to one year to local 
projects from funds allocated by the Illinois Law Enforcement Commis- 
sion (ILEC). Also, it trains a cadre of leaders at the local level, and pro- 
vides consulting help in project structure and administration designed to 
help local projects become self-sufficient in subsequent years. 

Administration and Funding 

The Illinois Project for Law-Focused Education was created by the 
Law in American Society Foundation (see description of LIASF in this 
Appendix) and the Illinois State Bar Association in 1970. The Project 
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haj$ been principallj fiiiuled by ILEC through five grants totaling $800.- 
000. but each \cai appru\imatcl\ 25 PcrLcnt of it.s annual I . dgct of about 
§200^000 is met frum uthcr sources. These inehidc funds from LIASF 
and nutching iamh uf he\eial thuusandh oi dullarb which are required of 
local projects currently iecei\ing funding from the Illinois Project. 

The Illinois Project has a Board uf Directors composed of lawyers, 
law enforcement ufficials, cJucatui.^. afid curicction and probation offi- 
cers. Its staff is currentl\ headed by the Executive Director of the 
Fuundation. Each mcmbci uf the Fuundation ^ professional str.ff of six 
spends half of his time on the Illinois Project. The Project shares office 
space with the Fuundatiun. Its administrative overhead u*ent. utilities, 
office furniture and equipment, and accounting services) amounts to 
about seven percent of budget. 



The Illinois Project attempts to locate areas in the state where there 
is interest in law-fucu.sed educatiuii and in which a regional leadership 
team can be put tugether tu provide effcctivi: .support for a local project. 
One means of duing thi.s i.s b> letters to the heads of local planning units 
of ILEC infuiiiiing them uf the Illinois Project and askin^ for their help 
in locating cummunities and leaders fur local projects. Project staff is 
available to cumu ♦.u interested cummunitics. explain the services offered 
by the t^rojeet. a . I help put together a regional leadership team. 

Local projects are placed under the direction of a regional Icader- 
.ship team which cunsists piimaril^ of schoul administrators and teachers, 
with prufessui.'^ uf education and lavs, juvenile probation officers, lawyers, 
police officers, and cuirectiuns per.sunnel often included as well. Each 
team chooses the directui uf its project. Local project directors include 
.social .studies personnel, university faculty, and corrections officers. 

Before the first vear of active: operation, teams from each project 
receive training at the LIASF summei institute. Typically, teams of 
eight to 12 made up of the project diiector and a group of teacliei^s and 
law enfurcement personnel, attend the institute. Participants pay their 
own tuition. (Tuition for the 1075 institute v^ill be $325.) Expen.ses 
and materials cost.s are borne bv the Illinois Project. Participants do 
not receive a stipend. In additiun to the oppurtunity tc receive intensive 
educatiun in une of five areas uf law education, participants arc trained 
tu serve as instructur.s uf lucal in-service institutes on law-focused educa- 
tion. The summer institutes also provide local project leaders vvith in- 
struction in administrative matters through seminars offered by a firm 
of professional management specialists. 
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Upon returning to their communities, summer institute participants 
implement law-focused education. In some areas local projects offer in- 
service workshops during the school year; in others, projects offer 
workshops during the summer. A number of local projects are affiliated 
with universities and offer both university courses and graduate creait 
for in-service institutes. The local project director assists classroom 
teachers in their activities and attempts to build community support for 
programs of law studies. Board members provide guidance, serve as 
classroom resources, and often serve as instructors in teacher training in- 
stitutes. 

The Illinois Project helps fund projects for one year only, during 
which time it requires local project directors to file ixil y progress re- 
ports. The Illinois Project does continue to provide consulting help to 
local projects after the first year, though new projects have the first pri- 
ority for its consulting resources. The Illinois Project also conducts 
meetings for heads of new and existing projects two or three times a 
year. 

By the summer of 1974 the Illinois Project had helped begin seven 
projects in the state ; by the end of 1975 it plans to have set up projects 
in 11 of the 21 local planning units of the Illinois Law Enforcement Com- 
mission. Some of these projects pro\ide programs in school districts, 
and others in ji' enile and adult correctional institutions. The Illinois 
Project estimates that the programs ha\e reached approximately 1,000 
teachers and 100,000 students throughout the state. 

Evaluation 

The Illinois Project reports that its evaluations show that local 
projects are succeeding. Project officials report that results of pre- 
and post-tests indicate that, compared with control groups, students in 
local law-focused programs learn significantly more about law and show 
marked improvement in attitudes about law. 

For further information about the Illinois Project, contact: 
Dr. Robert H. Ratcliffe, Director 
33 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois G0602 
312-346-0963 

Institute for Political Legal Education (IPLE) 

The Institute for Political/Legal Education (IPLE) is designed to 
provide New Jersey high school students with knowledge, skills and 
practical experiences in law and government through a combination of 
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classruom work and field experience in the legal and political systems. 
Students' field work ma\ include legislative internships, lobb>ing at the 
state legislature, election canvassing and campaigning. 

Back<jroiaid and Funding 

The project began in 1969 when, Barry Lefkowitz, presently the State 
Director of IPLE, instituted a program for his high school students 
which combi.ned classioom instruction and field work in law and politics. 
For two years, the program operated with funds from the city council, 
the major political parties, and the New Jersey State Department of Edu- 
cation. In 1971, with $80,000 in Title III funds under the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, the program became the Multi-District 
Institute for Political Education, a consortium of nine urban, rural and 
suburban high schools throughout the state. The Institute annually re- 
ceived Title III grants of approximately equal size through fiscal 1974. 
In the 1973-74 school year, the Institute was active in 19 high schools 
in 18 New Jersey school districts. That year, with the help of extensive 
consultations with ^'EFC staff, the Institute added a legal component. 
In each school, the project reaches one or two classrooms. It plans to ex- 
pand considerably in the 1974-75 school year, reaching more schools and 
more classrooms within the participating schools. 

The Institute s current budget is funded by a $46,000 Title III grant 
to further develop the legal component of its program, and a dissemina- 
tion grant from the Office of Education. This grant will enable the 
Institute to revise and professionally print its materials, as well as cre- 
ate new materials. It will also provide travel funds to help implement 
projects in other states. 

Administration 

The IPLE staff consists of four full-time educators as well as three 
educators (regional coordinators), two lawyers, and eight students work- 
ing part-time. Students bear many imp^itant administrative responsi- 
bilities. IPLE reports that these students have learned much about 
management and provided indispensable assistance in carrying out the 
program. 

Its Board of Di lectors includes representatives of bar associations, 
teachers' and administiators' or^^'anizations, school board associations, uni- 
versities, colleges, and community groups, as well as teachers and students 
from participating schoob and members of the state legislature. Board 
members act as policy makeio and provide various types of assistance 
for the program, from helping arrange for speakers in classrooms to 
securing grants for the Institute. 
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The Institute's offices are located in the Educational Improvement 
Center, a facility serving a number of school districts and enabling teach- 
ers to conduct research, become aware of new materials, and othenvise 
improve their teaching. The Institute's administrative overhead is ap- 
proximately 10 percent of its budget. 

Aidi7ig Local Projects 

Schools participating in the program are chosen on the basis of ap- 
plications to the Institute. Participating schools receive without cost 
political education curriculum materials (such as pamphlets and film- 
strips) prepared by the Institute, and receive at cost teacher-training 
materials and legal education materials. In addition, participating schools 
may borrow videotapes, books, and pamphlets from the Institute's li- 
brary. Schools also receive on-site visitations from Institute staff, and 
participating students and teachers attend Institute workshops. In re- 
turn, schools provide release time for students to participate in field ex- 
periences at least twice a month. Schools agree to undenvrite costs (if 
any) for sueh activity, offer the IPLE course and administer pre- and 
post-tests to students. 

In each participating high school, a teacher is designated as coordi- 
nator and paid a small stipend by his school. Meetings throughout the 
school year keep coordinators abreast of new developments and provide 
an opportunity to share experiences. The Institute also publishes a news- 
letter and distributes it to coordinators and participating teachers and 
students. 

Materials 

An integrated mixture of innovative printed and audio-visual cur- 
riculum materials, plus simulations and role-playing exercises are utilized 
throughout the three major units of instruction. The voter education 
unit includes the process of isoue analysis, canvassing, registration, and 
campaigning. Voting reform, rights, and procedures are examined in- 
tensively. The state government unit examines local, county, and state 
levels in light of precisely delineated issues such as housing and trans- 
portation. Included are policy-formation, lobbying, media techniques, 
sociological surveying, and values orientation. The individual rights 
unit stresses freedom of speech and press as part of the study of the 
couil system, legal procedure, and the basic foundations of law. Positive 
law, legal realism, and sociological law are also discussed. The materials 
for each unit include teacher and student manuals, teachers' guides, re- 
source manuals {e. fif., ^^how to" guides), filmstrips, and simulations. 
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Teacher and Student Training 

Key teachers and students from participating schools receive ap- 
proximately one week of intensive training each summer. They are 
instructed in such areas as teaching methods, administrative structure, 
the use of community resources, and public relations. Faculty at IPLE 
workshops is made up of IPLE staff, students and teachers with previous 
experience in the program, and persons from the community with gov- 
ernmental and legal expertise. In addition to preparing classroom and 
teacher-training materials, IPLE staff provides consulting services to 
participating schools and conducts nearly 20 workshops during the school 
year focusing on specific political and legal topics. Workshops range 
from one to three days, and are attended by 30 to 400 teachers and stu- 
dents. Representatives of YEFC and the Constitutional Rights Founda- 
tion have helped staff many of these workshops. 

Evaluation 

The Institute reports that its programs are extremely effective in 
increasing students* knowledge and improving their attitudes about law 
and government. IPLE staff created evaluation tests and conducted 
evaluations. The Office of Education reviewed the tests and findings as 
part' of the process of determining whether the IPLE program was to 
receive national validation, 'and concluded that the evaluations accurately 
measured students' progress. 

The Future 

The Institute has steadily moved away from providing monies to 
participating schools, teachers and students. As school systems pick 
up these costs and coordinators become expert in administering the pro- 
gram, IPLE staff can concentrate on supportive services such as cur- 
riculum development, teacher-training, and consulting. In other words, 
IPLE seeks to institutionalize its program in participating schools, there- 
by minimizing its own operational responsibilities. 

The Institute recently received national validation from the Office 
of Education of vhe Department of Health, Education and Welfare. (Na- 
tional validation attests to a program's success and fitness to serve as a 
model elsewhcn..> The Institute also recently received an Office of Edu- 
cation grant to Jisseminate its program throughout New Jersey and to 
other states. 
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With these funds, it hopes to shai'e its pi'ogram with other school 
systems desirous of providing their students with more meaningful pro- 
grams in law and politics. 

For further information about the Institute for Political/Legal Edu- 
cation, contact: 

Barry E. Lefkowitz, Directoi' 
Box 426 

Glassboro-VVoodbury Road 
Pitman, New Jersey 08071 
609-589-3410 

Law in a Free Society (LIPS)— Statewide Project 

California's Law in a Free Society Project is a statewide program 
of law-i-elated education which uses the resources of the organized bar, 
local school systems, a number of justice agencies, and the state uni- 
versity system. LIPS concentrates its efforts on curriculum develop- 
ment and teacher training. It has: (1) developed teacher materials for 
all elementary and secondai-y grades; (2) developed in-service teacher- 
training models and conducted in-service teacher-training projects in 10 
areas of the state; f3) developed community support programs for local 
projects; M) prepared administrative guides for local projects; (5) 
produced evaluative instruments and conducted evaluations, and (6) de- 
veloped implementation and dissemination techniques to aid school sys- 
tems and local bai- associations throughout the state to adopt and imple- 
ment the program. It is just beginning to pi oduce student materials. 

Administration and Funding 

In 1970, the State Bai- of California initiated the LIPS Project 
through funds secured from the California Council on Criminal Justice. 
LIPS is guided by an Executive Committee composed of attorneys, edu- 
cators, and representatives of the justice system who are appointed by 
the Board of Bar Governors of the State Bai- of California. LIPS has 
a full-time professional staff of seven educators, one lawyer, and a re- 
search assistant. The part-time staff consists of a law professor, two 
professors of social science, and one pi'ofessor of English, as well as area 
coordinators. 

The pilot year of the project (fiscal 1971) was principally funded 
by a grant of $40,000 from the California Council on Criminal Justice 
(CCCJ). In that year, the State Bar of California and the San Diego 
County Bar Association each made $10,000 grants to LIPS, The de- 
velopment phase of the project extended from 1971' to 1974. The first 
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two years of development wei-e principally funded by grants of $400,000 
and $370,000 from the CCCJ, with locnl bar associations making grants 
to some LIFS in-service teacher-training projects. 

LIFS's budget for the 15 months ended October 31, 1974 was $496,- 
195, obtained as follows: a $242,448 grant from LEAA; a $200,000 
grant of discretionary funds from Region IX of LEAA; a $26,666 
cash match from the California state LEAA agency; $27,081 from in- 
dividual contributions to LIFS teacher-training courses. A portion of 
these funds went for dissemination. (Sec description of LIFS's national 
program in this Appendix for additional information about dissemina- 
tion of the project model.) 

Recent funding has included a two-year grant of $739,071 from the 
National Endowment for the Humanities which will enable the project to 
create student materials. The statewide project per se (i. e„ coordina- 
tion of LIFS teacher-training efforts throughout Califovnia) will con- 
tinue with funding through a grant of approximately $30,000 from the 
State Bar of California, and additional funding from local bar associa- 
tions and school systems. This will enable the project to assign three 
staff members part-time to work with individual teacher-training pro- 
grams, but it will not enable LIFS to contribute any funds to these pro- 
grams, which, as noted above, will bo supported from local sources. 

Curricula and Materials 

The project began its development of curricula by selecting eight 
concepts which are fundamental to an understanding of a constitutional 
democracy. These concepts— authority, justice, freedom, participation, 
diversity, privacy, property, and responsibility— served as organizational 
foci for curriculum development and in-service teacher-training pro- 
grams. Curricula were developed by LIFS staff with the assistance of 
experienced teachers and i>rofessors of political science. Working through 
* in-service teacher-training piograms, the teachers prepared lesson plans 
in each area and tested them in their classrooms. The best of these les- 
son plans became part of the project's teacher-training materials. 

The curricula use subject matter from various disciplines, such as 
law, economics, philosophy, political science, and anthropology. The result 
is a broad, humanistic treatment of issues. For example, in consider- 
ing the topic of property, courses raise such fundamental questions as 
"what is ownership?" and "what are some of the factors which affect 
people's attitudes towards property Teacher-training materials on 
these topics feature selections from no\els, poems, philosophical treatises, 
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works by anthropologists, psychologists, political figures and economists, 
as well as landmark legal cases. 

A number of materials have been developed so that the LIFS model 
can be implemented with a minimum of expense and outside assistance. 
Materials include four volumes on each of the abo\e concepts— A Guide 
for Teacher Education, A Casebook (for the education of teachers), A 
Curriculum (objectives on each concept for students, grades K-12) and 
Lesson Plans. In addition, LIFS has prepared a policy manual contain- 
ing guides to the administration of programs as well as suggestions for 
planning and conducting in-service couises, organizing local advisory 
panels, and budgeting, A handbook prepared by the project briefly de- 
scribes ways in which bai' associations might assist school systems in 
conducting law-related education programs. Finally, evaluation instru- 
ments have been prepared. 

Teacher Training 
In the 1973-74 school year, LIFS conducted in-service teacher-train- 
ing programs in 10 areas of the state. Teachers from over 50 school 
systems took part in the programs and received credit from the University 
of California E.xtension upon successful completion of the course, as 
well as free materials. (The LIFS statewide project for the 1974-75 
school year is discussed below.) 

The in-sei-vice courses are offered throughout the year, with teachers 
having the option of taking them for one or two semesters, or more. 
The content for in-service courses, based upon the eight concepts listed 
above, is determined by local coordinators with the assistance of LIFS 
staff. The curriculum is interdisciplinary in that it includes subject 
matter from the fields of law, political science, philosophy, economics, 
anthropology, and sociology. Wherever possible the instructional methods 
used in teacher-training courses provide models for methods which can 
be effectively used in elementary and secondary classrooms. Teachers 
are instructed by professors of law, political science, philosophy, and 
education, as well as by experienced classroom teachers and members 
of the legal and law enforcement professions. 

LIFS estimates that during a representative year approximately 
150 members of the legal profession and 00 members of law enforcement 
af^encies help train 1,200 teachers. Much of their time is donated. From 
1971 to 1974, approximately 3,500 teachers enrolled in the in-service 
courses, and each teacher devoted at least 60 classroom hours of instruc- 
tion to the project. The project estimates that approximately 500,000 
elementary and secondary students have received instruction in concepts 
basic to our political and legal system through its efforts. 
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Local Programs 

LIFS reports that it uses several criteria to choose areas for its 
teacher-training programs. Programs uere initiated in the large urban 
areas of California, so they Lould ser\e as centers for the eventual dis- 
semination of the program throughout the state. In addition, LIFS 
tried to include school systems with a wide range of ethnic and socio- 
economic characteristics. The project sought qualifed leaders who could 
take part in the experimental program, administrators who would sup- 
port the program, and community and law enforcement groups, and local 
bar associations which could provide active cooperation and support. 

The administration of local programs is in the hands of area coor- 
dinators, supervised by local ad\isory panels and steering committees. 
These panels are composed of representati\ es from bar associations, law 
enforcement agencies, and other interested community groups. In addi- 
tion to supervising local project acti\ities, these individuals make avail- 
able to the local projects the resources of the groups they represent. Lo- 
cal coordinators are generally school district social studies supervisors, 
although one is a university professor and another directs a county hu- 
man relations department. They meet with LIFS staff several times a 
year to share experiences and discuss common problems and successes. 

In the 1973-74 school year, local programs received approximately 
$8,000 per year from LIFS, and some also received grants from local bar 
associations. (One program, suppoited entirely by teachers' tuitions and 
volunteered services of the local coordinator and staff, received no funds 
from LIFS.) LIFS funds went toward the salaries of instructors in 
teacher-training workshops, administrative expenses, and the salary 
of the local coordinators. In addition to the funds granted, LIFS pro- 
vided classroom sets of its materials without charge, and attempted to 
help local programs locate additional funds to become self-sufficient. 

In the 1974-75 school year, virtually all of the local programs are 
continuing with the support of local school districts and local bar associa- 
tions, with money from teachers* tuitions, or with volunteered services 
of local coordinators and staff. Funding from the state bar will enable 
LIFS to maintain a small staff for the statewide project, consisting of 
10 percent of the time of a secretary, 20 percent of the time of LIFS's 
business manager, and 50 percent of the time of its associate director. 
It isnhoped that this staff will help local programs secure the funding 
to offer courses again in the spring semester of this school year. The 
staff \vill also coordinate the efforts of local programs ? id will serve as 
consultants in instructional methodology, use of materials, etc. 
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^ Evaluation 

LIFS's evaluations include questionnaire's for teachers, students and 
instructors of teachers, as well as for administrators and otheis con- 
nected with local programs. Teathei's and their students were given 
hypothetical situations and asked to applv an analytical framework taught 
in the instructional period, and their responses were evaluated through 
elaborate criteria to determine the adequacy of these .esiwnses. The re- 
search design employed was of the post-test-only control group type. The 
project staff is currently analyzing the data. 

The Future 

The 1974-75 school year was the period scheduled, in LIFS's long- 
range plan, to extens:\ely disseminate the project model. LIFS is grati- 
fied that a number of local programs in California have been able to con- 
tinue this year without funding from LIFS. As indicated above, the 
project has received enough money from the state bar to maintain a 
skeleton staff for this year, and hoi)es that all 10 programs will operate 
in the spring semester. Howe\er, without further funding it will be 
diffir^ult to begin new programs and meet the project s ambitious dis- 
semination goals. Accordingly, LIFS is now seeking new funding for its 
statewide project. A grant application is currently pending. 

For further information about the Law in a Free Society statewide 
project, contact: 

Charles N. Quigley, Executive Director 
606 VVilshire Boulevard, Suite 600 
Santa Monica, California 90401 
213-393-0523 

Rights and Responsibilities of Citizenship in a Free Society 

For the past four years. The Missouri Bar has been involved in a 
number of activities designed to further law-related education through- 
out the state, with principal emphasis on the training of teachers. 

Background and Funding 
The Missouri Bar, in cooperation with the Missouri State Depart- 
ment of Education, initiated its law-related project in 1970 with the ob- 
jective of increasing student understanding of the law as it relates to 
oitizenshii) in a democratic society. The project obtained three giants, 
totaling approximately $108,000, from the Missouri Law Enforcement 
Council for the initial planning of the pi-ogram and for several teacher- 
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training workshops. In 1973, the College of Education at the University 
of Missouri-Columbia and the University's Extension Division joined 
The Missouri Bar and Missouri State Department of Education as co- 
sponsors of the project. In fiscal 1974, with a $125,000, three-year grant 
from the Danforth Foundation, the project provided expanded in-service 
training for teachers, and di.stributed law -related nnaterials which it had 
developed throughout the state. 

The project's current annual budget is $79,000 per year, met with 
$67,000 from the Danforth Foundation, $10,000 from the Missouri Law 
Enforcement Assistance Council, and a $1,200 cash match from The Mis- 
souri Bar Foundation. 

The project receives a great amount of assistance from its co-spon- 
sors, enabling it to keep its budget down while providing a wide range of 
services, Foi- example. The ^lissouri Bar contributed the services of 
the project's administrator, its bookkeeper and one secretary (all are 
part-time). It also contributed all office space, eciuipment, utilities, etc. 
Therefore none of the project's budget goes toward administrative over- 
head. 

The University of Missouri-Columbia provided 50 percent of the 
services of a professor of education to serve as university project direc- 
tor for the extension in-service teacher-training programs. This, with 
supportive services, amounted to approximately $20,000 per year. The 
university also provided the services of 35 instructors who taught 54 lo- 
cal workshops. They were paid $600 for each workshop, a total cost of 
$32,400. In addition, the university contributed the senices of its Ex- 
tension Division personnel. Another contribution of the university was 
the duplication and distribution of the project's nine half-hour television 
programs through the facilities of its Academic Support Center. 

The State Department of* Education contributed 50 percent of the 
time of the Director of Curriculum Dissemination, to assist teachers 
in the development of law-focu.sed education in the classroom. It is esti* 
mated that his services, together with supportive services plus travel ex- 
penses, amounted to approximately $20,000 per year. 

Local bar associations contributed more than 750 hours of lawyers' 
time in service as instructoi's in the local workshops. 

Local .school districts contributed facilities for local workshops. This 
included utilities and janitorial services. 



The project operates under the direction of an advisory committee 
on citizenship education compo:5ed of representatives of the legal and 
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educational communities. The uroject director is a staff member of 
The Missouri Bar. Other staff members inchide a lawyer employed by 
The Missouri Bar, the Director of Curriculum Dissemination of the De- 
partment of Education (a new post created as a result of the Rights and 
Responsibilities of Citizenship in a Free Society project;, and a profes- 
sor of education (a specialist in teacher-training) from the College of 
Education, University of Missouri-Columbia. 

Teacher Training 

The project's principal activity is teacher training. During the 
1973-74 school year, ovci- 1,300 Jlissouri teachers completed 25 hours 
of study in law-related education. One-semester courses taught in 54 
teacher-training workshops scattered throughout the state were offered 
through the Extension Di\ision for two hours of graduate credit. The 
Missouri Bar paid half of the tuition of teachers enrolled In the in-service 
workshops. Frequently, the teachers* school district paid the remain 
ing tuition. 

The course is administered through 30 host school districts, in co- 
operation with local bar associations. The instructional burden is di- 
>ided between experienced classroom teachers and \olunteer attorneys. 
The classroom teachers who ser\e as instructors aie veterans of at least 
one of the intensi\e summer workshops conducted in 1971-74 (see be- 
low). There are 35 such educators, each of whom is required to have at 
least a Master's degree. 

The program is administered by the superintendent of the host 
school district or his appointee. His role is to provide facilities for the 
workshops (generally in a local high school) and publicize the workshops 
to teachers in his and neighboring districts. The University of Missouri- 
Columbia also has area extension programmers who contact school dis- 
tricts and advise them of the workshops. The state and local bar associa- 
tions serve to locate lawyer-; olunteers and coordinate their instructional 
duties. The lawyer-volunteers recei\e training in special one-day work- 
shops in several regions of the state. In addition, at a workshop held 
immediately before the annual meeting of The Missouri Bar, many law- 
yers received training in instructional methodology. A total of 276 law- 
yers semd as volunteer instructors in the 1973-74 school year. 

Curricula and Materials 

Following the summer teacher-training workshops in 1971 and 1972, 
\arious materials and methods were tested ia the classrooms of partici- 
pating teachers who then prepared reports on their successes and fail- 
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ures. After the compilation of these reports, a committee of teachers 
met and drafted two curricuhim guides, one for the elementary level <K-G) 
and one for the secondary level (7-12). Twenty-five hundred copies of 
these guides were distributed in the 1973-74 school year without cost 
to teachers participating in law-related in-serviLO courses and other in- 
terested Missouri teachers. The guides center around a functional ap- 
proach to the law, and include such topics as "Why the Law/' "How the 
Law Develops/* "The Court System" and "Major Supreme Court Decisions 
and Their Effect on United States History.'' 

The curriculunn guides make use of many materials and methods. 
Rather than being ba.sed upon any one standard text or format, they 
contain original work as well as many materials and methods developed 
by textbook publishers and other law-related education projects in the 
United States. Teachers choose from a number of approaches in design- 
ing their own curriculum to meet the specific needs of their students. 
Additional assistance in curriculum development i.s provided by staff 
members of the program, who work with classroom teachers to develop 
and improve law courses in the schools. A committee has been formed 
to continually up-date and revise the guides in order to keep them cur- 
rent. In addition, the best of the hundreds of mini-lessons and class- 
room techniques developed and submitted by teachers in the program 
are now being selected. These will be published and made available to 
all Missouri teachers involved in law-related education. 



In cooperation with an educational television station, the project 
produced a series of nine 30-minute television programs designed for use 
in school classrooms, teacher-training workshops, and educational tele- 
vision. Each program is on one of the topics that make up the project's 
curriculum. The project also maintains a library of law-related audio- 
visual aids, available for use in teacher-training workshops and class- 
rooms. The project has produced a reference work on Missouri laws 
and the state's judicial system. Due Process of Laic, A Guide for Teach- 
ers, which is available free of charge to all teachers participating in in- 
service vvork.shopb. In addition, The Missouri Bar and local bar associa- 
tions, in the 1973-74 school year, provided appioximately 500 lawyer- 
volunteers for classroom visitations. 



The project believes that law-related education must become fully 
institutionalized to have a maximum long-term impact on students. For 
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this reason, it is encouraging the state's colleges and universities to in- 
stitute credit courses in law-related education. In the summer of 1972. 
the project sponsored two college institutes in which the faculty of the 
schools of law and education worked with teachers to de\elop pre-service 
and in-service law-related courses. A similar institute w^as conducted in 
the summer of 1973. The primary purpose of these programs is to de- 
velop a model curriculum which can be adopted or adapted by other schools 
of education and offered for credit as part of regular course studies. The 
project has already assisted in developing courses at several private and 
public colleges in Missouri. The ultimate goal, in connection with pre- 
service education, is to require basic courses in law as a requirement for 
certification of .Alissouri teachers. 

In addition, the project is seeking to set up mechanisms to assure 
the involvement of lawyer-\olunteer.s on the local level. Working in con- 
junction with the Public Information Committee of The Missouri Bar. 
the project has appointed local chairmen in each county as contacts for 
teachers seeking assistance from the local bar. 

By these means, the project hopes that implementation will either 
be taken ovei- by existing institutions, or will be decentralized and be- 
come the respon.sibility of local groups, thu.s reducing its implementation 
role The project will, however, continue to provide consulting services 
and otherwise serve as a resource for law-related education. 

For further information about the Rights and Responsibilities of 
Citizenship in a Free Society project, contact: 

E. A. Richtei-. Administrator 
326 Monroe 

Jefferson City. lAIissouri 65101 
314-635-4128 

Statewide Law-Related Elducation 

The Penn.sylvania Department of Education is invoked in a four- 
year effort to establish and disiscminatc law -related edui.ation programs 
on a K-12 basis that encompass knowledge of the justii.e system from 
the establishment of law. to enforcement of rules and laws, to the judicial 
system and correctional procedures. A major aspect of the program 
involves working with agencies of the justice sj.-^tem to encourage realis- 
tic attitudes and clarify values for both students and community mem- 
bers. 
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Background and Funding 

On May 21 ar.d 22» 1073 in Philadelphia, YEFC conducted a Region- 
al Cojferunce on Law-Related Education, co-.sponsored by the Pennsyl- 
\ania Department of Education and Pennsyhania Bar Association, It 
included lawyers and educators from Pennsylvania, New York, and New 
Jersoy. The Statewide Law -Related Education project was in part gen- 
erated S> the Regional Conference, and the declaration by Pennsylvania's 
Secretary of I^ducation, John Pittenger, that law -related education was 
to be a curriculum priority. 

The project. Justice Education and Community Action, began form- 
ally in July 1974 with a $63,000 grant from the Governor's Justice Com- 
mission. The Penns\hania Department of Education provided comple- 
mentary funds to co\er the costs of office space, printing, postage, and 
other administrati\e overhead, as well as 25 percent of staff salaries. 
The Departmen. has made a sur\ey of current law-related materials and 
programs in the state, established competencies ^expected outcomes, both 
cogniti\e and affecti\e> in law -related education, and offered suggestions 
for the enrichment of existing curricula. They ha\e also marshalled the 
.support of local resource personnel, organized leachci training sessions, 
and est<ablished pilot programs in 40 elementary and secondary schools 
throughout the state. 

Adynmistration 

A Department Task Force on Law-Related Education, consisting of 
ad\ isors from the Department's div isions of Arts and Humanities, Science 
and Technology and Interdisciplinai-y Studies, and specialists in early 
childhood education, safet> education, and other fields coordinated the 
acti\ ities described abo\ c. The task force was reviewed by a State Com- 
mittee on Law-Related Education, composed of educators and persons 
from justice agencies. The State Committee, which serves an advisory 
role with no decision-making power, also identifies local resource per- 
sonnel who can assist pilot progianns and promotes law-related education 
in local school districts. The Secretary of Education of Pennsylvania, a 
lawyer-educator, makes all final polic> decisions regarding the project. 

The project staff is headed by a state social studies education ad- 
\isor who de\otes half of his time to the project. Other staff includes 
a full-time director of field testing and three part-time state depart- 
ment of education consultants. The project works closely with local law- 
related projects and with the Law. Education And Participation (LEAP) 
Project in Philadelphia (see description of LEAP in this Appendix). 
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It also works in cooperation with the Pt'nni>> hania Bar Association and 
various governmental and justice agencies throughout the state. 



In March 1974, the Department sponsored a three-day workshop 
ror 10 teachers and college faculty . Out of this workshop came a rough 
plan for a two-week summer workshop at Bloomsbuig State College for 
35 additional teachers. The 10 original teachers and outside consultants 
(e. g., representatives of the Cornell Law Project, the Law in a Free 
Society Project, and justice agencies; .^er\ed as instructors. The project 
director asked all superintendents in the state to identify interested teach- 
ers, and workshop participants were chosen from this list. All had their 
expenses paid, with teacher-instructors receiving an additional $30 per 
day. While all grade levels were represented at the workshop, 29 of the 
40 participants were high school teachers. 



Teachers and teacher- ini:tructor.s trained at the summer workshop 
serve as leaders of pilot programs in 38 school districts. In each pilot 
school, the nature and scope uf the program i^ determined by the teacher 
and the principal. Some have mini-cuurses, some i>emester courses, some 
year-long courses. In some of the pilot areas, the school system con- 
tributes funds to the program. This phase of the project is under the 
direction of a full-time admlni.stratoi of field testing from the Pennsyl- 
vania Department uf Education who facilitates communication between 
administrators, teachers, and the communitv, and aids in the formation 
of justice teams to work with the law program.s. Pilot programs will be 
evaluated on the basis uf establi.shed competencies, and at the end of the 
1971 75 school year data will be analyzed and rjcommendations made. 



Succeeding stages of the project will include Regional Conferences 
on Law-Related Education, preparation and distribution of rriulli-media 
promotional mateiialb on effective piugranis, and dissemination of effec- 
tive models and curricula. The project also hopes to produce a bibli- 
ography, revised set of competencies, a guide to community resources, 
and evaluation instruments. These efforts are designed to sti nulate the 
creation and expansion of law-related courses throughuu' the state. 
Through these efforts, it is hoped that each school will be able to establish 
its own program with minimal assistance from the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Education. 
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For further informatioh on the Statewide Law-Related Education 
project contact: 

Robert L. Schell, Project Director 
Pennsylvania Department of Education 
Box 911 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17126 
717-787-6743 

NATIONAL PROJECTS 

Each of thuau projects began as a state or local project, and then 
secured funding to disseminate its project model and to help develop 
projects in other states. 

Law, Education and Participation (LEAP)— A National Project of the 
Constitutional Flights Foundation 

LEAP attempts with its national consulting services to: (1) na- 
tionally disseminate project models developed in Los Angeles, (2) create 
and disseminate new project models, and (3) establish and sustain re- 
gional LEAP offices. 



In 1963, the Constitutional Rights Foundation (CRF) was established 
by a group of prominent Los Angeles lawyers and businessmen who were 
concerned with the lack of student understanding and appreciation of our 
basic freedoms, including those embodied in our Constitution and Bill 
of Rights. From its earliest da>s, CRF has engaged in active campaigns 
to raise funds fronr) individuals, corporations, and other community 
sources. It meets its basic annual budget froni community fund-raising. 

In the 1960s, CRF helped set up the California State Board of Edu- 
cation's Bill of Rights Advisory Commission, which was headed by Rich- 
ard Maxv.eii, then Dean of UCLA*s law school. Under a grant from 
Title V of ESEA, and with funds from CRF, this group prepared The 
Bill of Rights— A Sourci. Book for Teachers, one of the first collabora- 
tions m this field L> law professors and educational specialists. The 
book was made available without charge to California teachers and was 
used in a number of teacher-training workshops at California state col- 
leges. It is now published commercially by Benziger. 

CRF*s senii-annual Bill of Rights Newsletter is intended for class- 
room use. It contains articles, recent Supreme Court decisions, listings 
of books and films, and classroom activities. Each issue focuses on a 
topic of contemporary significance, such as "Youth and Dissent in the 
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'70s," "Change in a Free Society," and "Crime, Violence, and American 
Youth." Other CRF materials include simulation games such as "Police 
Patrol," "Jury Game." and "Kids in Crisis." 

The major focus of CRF has been the use of community resources 
in activities and programs de.signed to impruve legal education in ele- 
mentary and sccuiidar> schouls. Fur example, CRF conducts conferences 
for students and teaLher.^ at which lawyers and new.smen discuss free 
press and fair triaf, and corrections officers and inmates discuss the pri- 
son system. Teachers use CRFs community resource acti\ities as part 
of their ongoing legal education programs. 

In addition to ser\ing as an advocate for more meaningful and ef- 
fective law-related education programs in the schools of California, CRF 
has conducted conference.^, uurkshops, and institutes for students, teach- 
ers, law enforcement personnel, and other members of the cor.munity. 
Its programs ha\e enabled police, parole officers, and other representa- 
tives of the justice system to meet students and community representa- 
tives and discuss how their role is perceived. 

In order to disseminate these and other activities throughout the 
country, CRF recei\ed in 1973 a three-year, $451,000 grant from the 
Ford and Danfurth foundations to establi.sh Law, Education And Par- 
ticipation, LEAP'S annual budget is approximately $150,000. 



LEAP is guided b> a national committee of educators, lawyers, busi- 
nessmen, and public officials. The national office is in Los Angeles, and 
LEAP has also established regional offices in St. Louis (which opened in 
September 1973) and Philadelphia (opened June 1974 >i. The Executive 
Director of LEAP is based in Los Angeles, she also heads CRF's staff. 
The St. Louis office is headed by an attorney with experience in both 
law and education, while the Philadelphia office is staffed by an Execu- 
tive Director primarily responsible for building community support and 
an Education Director with responsibilit> for program development and 
implementation. Regional directors in each of the offices have organ- 
ized interdisciplinary ad\isor> committees which pro\ide guidance to the 
project and help marshal community support for the program. 

The Los Angeles LEAP office shares space with CRF, and almost 
all administrative overhead is met by CRF. In addition, project officials 
believe that the fact that the Philadelphia LEAP office is located in the 
Temple Law Center has helped keep administrative overhead low. 
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Aiding Local Projects 

LEAP attempts to maximize its resources by assigning first priority 
to consulting with atate departments uf education and school ii>stems and 
justice agencies of major metropolitan areas. It offers consulting assist- 
ance in: (1) forming community support groups from the legal, busi- 
ness and government communities, C2; developing school resource pro- 
grams using voluntary services of lawyers, law students, and justice 
agency personnel, (3; orgaiiizing student and teacher internship train- 
ing programs within justice agencies on the administration of justice, 
(4) planning and/or st^^ffing teacher pre-service and in-service training 
activities, and (5) organizing school, community and city-w ide conferences 
and seminars involving high school students, teachers and adults from 
the justice system. Project officials emphasize that LEAP has no vested 
interest in particular programs, methods or materials, but is designed to 
supplement all approaches. 

/<\ 

The regional staffs are still in the process of developing roles that 
best suit the needs of school systems and state departments in their area. 
Much depends on the law-related activities that are already taking place. 
For example, the St. Louis LEAP office attempts to complement the work 
of the Rights and Responsibilities of Citizenship in a Free Society project 
of The Missouri Bar (see description in this Appendix). The Rights and 
Responsibilities project emphasizes teacher training, while LEAP hopes 
to promote student-centered activities emphasizing field experience in the 
justice system. Similarly, the Philadelphia office is working in conjunc- 
tion with programs at Temple University Law Center. The Law Center 
is in the process of creating a series of projects intended to benefit the 
inner-city community, including clinical programs which involve law 
students as classroom teachers. The Law Center also pays the salaries 
of six law students assigned to work with LEAP staff. These law stu- 
dents conduct research in areas of law of interest to students and teach- 
ers (e. landlord-tenant law), and assist teachers to create curricula. 
They also help conduct and monitor in-service training institutes for 
teachers from Philadelphia and surrounding cuunties. The i^hiladelphia 
LEAP office stages the institutes under a Title III grant from the Penn- 
sylvania State Deportn^ent of Education. The Education Director of the 
Philadelphia LEAP office will be working closely with the State Depart- 
ment-sponsored Pennsylvania Statewide Law-Related Education project 
(see description in this Appendix). 
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Materials 



The project has produced a '*how to" guide on various law-related 
programs and activities, entitled Education and Participation: A De- 
velopment Guide for Secoyidajnj School Progranis in Law and Public Af- 
fairs. The 64-i)age Guide tells readers how they can develop and im- 
plement suth activities as conferences, field experiences, and teacher- 
training and bar as^jociation programs. It also contains discussions of 
several projects in the field, and refers to other materials developed by 



LEAP hopes to develop new curricular and teacher-training models 
and to widen the range of its services to local projects. In addition, it is 
exploring the possibility of encouraging projects to offer law -related 
training tu ^social vvurl<» rs and other non -teachers who work with children, 
in order to reach youngsters before they get in trouble. LEAP also is 
exploring the pobsibilit> of encouiaging projects to develop programs for 
adults, drop-uutb, and other persons who cannot be reached through regu- 
lar school offerings. 

For further information about the Law, Education And Participation 
projpct contact : 

Ms. Vivian Monroe, National Executive Director 
Todd Clark, National Education Director 
609 South Grand Avenue, Suite 1012 
Los Angeles, California 90017 

213-627-7048 ' , 

Phillip Fishman, Midwest Regional Director 

F. Tower, Suite 318 

5600 Oakland Avenue 

St. Loui.s Missouri 63110 

314-645^6370 

Sharon Franz, Eastern Regional Director 
Harriet Bickelman, Eastern Education Director 
Temple University Law Center 
1715 North Broad Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19122 
215-787-7861 
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Law in a Free Society (LI FS)— National Project 

Law in a Free Society is a project of the State Bar of California, 
conducted in cooperation with the facultj of the Schools of Law and other 
departments of the Uni\ersit,\ of California, Los Angeles and UCLA Ex- 
tension (see description of LIFS statewide project in this Appendix). 
With a portion of its funds from LEAA agencies ($242,448 from LEAA ; 
$200,000 from Region LX; and a $26,666 cash match from California's 
Office of (Triminal Justice Planning), LIFS in 1973 set the groundwork 
for disseminating its model and othensise assisting projects throughout 
the country. 

Advniiistratioii 

The national project is not structurally distinct from LIFS. It has 
no separate governing body and administrati\e staff, nor does it have a 
separate budget. Rather, LIFS curriculum developers and specialists in 
teacher training and instructional techniques are available to state and 
local projects as consultants. LIFS's executi\e director also heads the 
national project. 

Materials 

LIFS has developed curricula for all elementary and secondary 
grades. Curricula are organized around eight concepts— freedom, di- 
versity, justice, pri\acy, participation, responsibility, authority, and prop- 
erty. The curricula utilize subject matter from various disciplines, in- 
cluding law, economics, philosophy, political science, and anthropology. 
Four volumes on each concept have been developed— A Guide to Teacher 
Education, A Casebook, A Currictdtm, and Lesson Plans. 

Under a $739,071 two-year grant from the National Endowment for 
the Humanities, LIFS is now developing student materials. Heretofore, 
its materials were designed for use in in-sei-viee programs to train ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers, rather than for use by students. 

Aiding Other Projects 

In disseminating its model to state and local projects outside of Cali- 
fornia, LIFS provides various consulting services, including demonstra- 
tions of instructional strategies for tcaclici training and classroom in- 
struction, assistance in marshaling the support of the organized bar and 
other community groups, and assistance in determining funding needs, 
locating funding sources, and preparing funding proposals. Typically, 
these services involve one or more initial visits to project sites by LIFS 
staff members. Since LIFS considers that projects must have the broad- 
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based support and in\ol\ument of an interdisciplinary group of educators, 
lawyers, law enforcement officials and other community leaders, the first 
task often invoKcii iiuggestions regarding the formation and functions of 
such a group. LIFS staff members also explain the philosophy and objec- 
tives of LIFS, and assist in de\ eloping teacher-training programs. Sub- 
sequent LIFS consultations on these and other matters are designed to 
help projects become self-sufficient. LIFS provides materials for in- 
service pilot programs in areas that cannot otherwise afford them. Addi- 
tionally, the project offers its materials for sale at cost. 

LIFS convened a two-day meeting in the summer of 1974 to bring 
together approximately 45 per:>ons who ha\e experience with the LIFS 
model in California and 45 persons from projects outside of the state 
assisted by LIFS, for the purpose of extensive discussions on the problems 
and opportunities of law-related education. YEFC staff participated as 
resource leaders at this conference. 

LIFS estimates that it has assisted approximately 25 state and local 
projects. These projects differ greatly in size, objectives, and activi- 
ties. For example, aome consist of informal groups of 10 to 20 teachers 
while others, such as the Utah Law in a Free Society Project, offer in- 
tensive in-service teacher-training programs, ba^ed directly on the LIFS 
model and materials. The decision to adopt the LIFS model completely, 
to adapt portions of it, or to use other models rests with a local group 
responsible foi' project design and implementation. 



LIFS is now seeking to continue its assistance to incipient and ex- 
panding programs nationwide through two means. (Ij an extension of its 
present grant (which expired October 31 j through the end of calendar 
year 1974; and (2) provision of a new grant. A grant application is 
currently pending. 

If these means fail, LIFS will be able to offer limited assistance to 
local projects. It will be available to consult on-site only with projects 
which can pay travel expenses of LIFS staff members, though It will 
continue to consult w ith projects around the country by telephone. 

For further infer ma lion about the Law in a Free Society national 
project, contact: 

Charles N. Quigley, Executive Director 
606 Wilshire Boulevard, Suite 600 
Santa Monica, California 90401 
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Law in American Society Foundation (LIASF) 

The Law in AmuriLaii Society Foundation promotes the incorporation 
uf law- foe used education toursus in elementary and secondary schools. 
Its major acti\ itius are pro\iding as.sisUincu in the establishment of 
projects, training teachers, and developing , curricula. 

Background and Funding 

In 19G3, the Chicago Bar Association assembled a group of Chicago 
educatois, judges, lawyers, and law enforcement personnel to discuss 
the establishment of a legal cduuition program for elementary and sec- 
ondary school teachers. Out of this group came the Law in American 
Society Project, formally established in 1966 by the Chicago Board of 
Education and Chicago Bar Association, Two years later, the project 
received its charter from the State of Illinois and became the Law in 
American Society Foundation (LIASF). From 1966 to 1971, the project 
received funds from the U. S. Office of Education, the Chicago Bar 
Foundation, and the American^ Bar Endowment. One of the goals of 
the Foundation was the expansion of its activities beyond the Chicago 
inner-eitj. With funding from the Illinois Law Enforcement Commission, 
it established the Illinois Project on Law-Focused Education (see c t;scrip- 
tion in this Appendix j as well as the Illinois Corrections Project in Law- 
Focused Education. 0\QV the past three years, LEA A has provided 
more than $840,000 of discretionary funding for the activities of the Na- 
tional Center for Law -Focused Education, through which LIASF trains 
teachers and assists projects from across the country. The National 
Center is funded by LEAA through the end of calendar year 1975, 

The National Center's annual budget is about $400,000, of which ap- 
proximately $300,000 is provided by LEAA discretionary funding. The 
remainder consists of matching funds provided by currently funded 
projects, funds from some state planning agencies of LEAA which pay 
for the tuitions of teachers, corrections officers, and others who attend 
LIASF's summer institutes; and funds from LIASF itself, LIASF 
funding, in turn, comes from several sources, the largest being the royal- 
ties on LIASF materials. Other sources have included contributions from 
individuals and, in previous years, small grants from the Chicago Ba. 
Foundation, the Illinois Bar Foundntioi. and the Clement and Jessie V. 
Stone Foundation. 

Administration 

LIASF is under the guidance of a Board of Directors mjide up of at- 
torney^, judges, educator^, and law enforcement personnel from around 
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the country. A full-time staff of six educators (ii\ides its time equally 
between the Illinois Project and LIASF. This staff includes specialists 
in elementary, sccondar\, and corrections education, as well as an edi- 
torial director and an c\aluatiuns specialist. LIASF maintains its own 
office facilities, which it shares with the Illinois Project. Administra- 
tive overhead (rent, office furniture and equipment, utilities, and ac- 
counting ser\ icL'i,) is estimated at approximately se\en percent of budget. 

Materiah 

LIASF has produced a number of curriculum and resource materials. 
The Trailttuukii of Libirtij series focuses on constitutional concepts ap- 
propriate fur the clcmcntar,\, junior and senior high school grades. Their 
Justice hi Atturica series, designed for use on the junior-senior high 
school le\eLs, con.>ists of six paperbound \olumes concentrating on such 
contemporary i.sbues as urban life, welfare, housing, criminal law, con- 
sumer law, and the ju\euile court system. Both of these series are dis- 
ti-ibuted b> IIuughton-Mifflin. The project icports the,\ have been adopt- 
ed by more than 1,000 school systems. 

Other materials include FoiDidatioiia of Justice, a multi-media pro- 
gram for elementary grades, and In Search of Justia, a multi-media pro- 
gram for secondary schools. Both are available from Charles E. Merrill 
Publishing Company. 

Materials available directly from the Foundation include a three- 
volume Tiachii' Education Handbook Scries which provides detailed de- 
scriptions of summtr institute workshops for the elementary, junior, and 
senior high school. An 18-set audio-\isual series, entitled Law Focus, is 
primarily intended as a self-instructional, in-service teacher-training 
package. LIASF also publishes Law in Anitrican Society, a journal deal- 
ing with law-focused education. 

Teacher Training 

The Foundation's summer institutes for teacher training, in opera- 
tion since lOGG, provide int.r.sive training for participants from all parts 
of the country. At the institutes, participants learn about areas of sub- 
stantive law as well as teaching strategies relating to those areas from a 
faculty composed of law professors, practicing attorneys, professors of 
education and political science, and experienced classroom teachers. The 
mjijor activities in these institutes are conducted in courtrooms, confer- 
ence rooms, and office space provided by the U. S. Courts. 

Five concurrent programs are held during a three-week period each 
summer to accommodate the various interests of the participants, one on 
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teaching law in elementary schools, two on teaching law in secondary 
schools, and two on teaching law in correctional facilities. LIASF also 
offers administrati\e seminars of three or four hours in length which 
are conducted b> a firm of management consultants. These sessions deal 
with such matters as means of determining funding needs and ways of 
locating possible funding sources. Upon successful completion of the 
summer institute, participants elect to receive graduate credit from 
Northwestern University, DePaul University, or the University of Illinois 
at Chicago Circle. Tuition for the 1975 institute will be $325.00. 

Both in its teacher-training activities and in its instructional strate- 
gies for the classroom, LIASF emphasizes an open-ended, inquiry ap- 
proach. As the teacher's guide to one of the Foundation publications 
states, "The pitch is not on rules, legal definitions, and legal theory. 
Instead the focus is on . . . issues and on the relationship between 
the law and accepted judicial practices in problem . . . situations.** 

Affiliated Projects 

The Foundation has established formal affiliations with many of 
the projects it has helped initiate. A new project begins its pilot year 
by sending a team of educators to the Foundation's summer institute. 
Sometimes lawyers, parole officers, and corrections officers are also 
members of local teams. 

During its first year, a project receives its majcr funding support 
and guidance from LIASF. Grants from LIASF to local projects average 
several thousands of dollars. In this pilot phase, resource and evaluation 
services are pro\ided by the Foundation, with pilot projects self-govern- 
ing in all matters of program planning and implementation. Projects are 
expected to become \iable centers with self-generated funding upon the 
completion of their pilot phase. LIASF reports affiliations with 17 
school district, 12 university and three corrections projects throughout 
the country. (These include a number ox projects begun by the Illinois 
Project on Law-Focused Education.) 

The Foundation reports that it decides to fund projects principally 
on the basis of the commitment of local school systems and community 
leaders, and the probability of successful continuation of the project after 
its initial phase. For example, LIASF seeks to determine if a school dis- 
trict is interested in full> incorporating law- focused studies into the cur- 
riculum, and not merel> treating such projects as experiments or tempo- 
rary additions to the curriculum. Also, the Foundation favors projects 
with an interdisciplinary board of directors, composed of school repre- 
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sentatives, lawyers, law enforcement personnel, and others who are in a 
position to support long-term implementation of the project. 
>^J;I ASF makes a number of services available to its affiliated projects. 
Thiuughout the pilot year, the Foundation piwides some consulting 
help. In subsequent years, consulting help is available, though new proj- 
ects have first claim on such assistance. Projects may borrow audio- 
visual materials, simulation games, books and articles from the Founda- 
tion's resource library. Evaluation assistance is also offered to projects. 

LIASF conducts an annual National Conference on Law- Focused 
Education in which project directors, lawyers, educators, law enforce- 
ment personnel, and other interested parties from across the country par- 
ticipate. Through formal and informal meetings, the conference pro- 
vides a vehicle for the personal exchange of ideas and information re- 
garding law-focused education. 

LIASF reports that its affiliated projects have developed very dif- 
ferent approaches to in-service teacher training, use of materials, and 
patterns and priorities of development. 

The Ftittire 

LIASF has initiated a continuing program to develop university 
courses in law-focused education. Approximately 12 university-based 
projects assisted by LIASF now offer courses designed to prepare future 
teachers to be instructors of law-focused curricula. Recognizing the im- 
portance of such pre-service education, LIASF plans to direct more of its 
energies towards establishing university-based programs. 

LIASF has also begun several corrections-based law-focused educa- 
tion projects in the past several years. It believes that these projects can 
help students in correctional institutions understand the law and en- 
courage them to develop beha\ior patterns that are both personally satis- 
fying and socially acceptable. It hopes to begin more such projects. 

For further information on the Law in American Society Founda- 
tion, contact: 

Dr. Robert H. Ratcliffe, Executive Director 
33 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60602 
312-346-0963 
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DISSEMINATING PROJECTS IN LAW-RELATED 
EDUCATION 

INTRODUCTION 

We include here the names and addresses of some projects in law- 
related education v/hich are able to provide various types of assistance 
(e. g,, consultation, teacher training, building community support). We 
have used an asterisk to indicate those projects which were described at 
length in Appendix 6. For fuller descriptions of the projects included 
here, as well as descriptions of approximately 225 other law-related edu- 
cation projects, see YEFC's Directory of Law-Related Educational Ac- 
tirnties (single copies available free on request to YEFC, 1155 E. 60th 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 60637). 

NATIONAL PROJECTS 

ABA Special Committee on Youth Education for Citizenship 

Joel F. Henning, Staff Director 
American Bar Association 
1155 East 60th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 
312-493-0533 

* Law, Education And Participation 

A National Project of the Constitutional Rights 
Foundation 

Vivian Monroe, Executive Director 
Constitutional Rights Foundation 
609 South Grand Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 90017 
213-627-7048 

* Law in American Society Founc^ation 
Robert H, Ratcliffe, Executive Director 
33 North LaSalle Street 

Chicago, Illinois 60602 
312-346-0963 
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* Law in a Free Society 

Charles N. Quigley, Executive Director 
606 Wilshire Boulevard, Suite 600 
Santa Monica, California 90401 
213-393-0523 

STATEWIDE PROJECTS 
Alabama 

Committee on Citizenship Education for Youth 

Thomas G. Greaves, Jr., Chairman 

Alabama State Bar 

Box 123 

Mobile 36601 

205-432-5511 



California 

* Law in a Free Society 

Charles N. Quigley, Executive Director 
606 Wilshire Boulevard, Suite 600 
Santa Monica 90401 
213-393-0523 



Colorado 

* Colorado Legal Education Program 

Mary Jane Turner, Program Coordinator 

Social Science Education Consortium 

University of Colorado 

855 Broadway 

Boulder 80302 

303-492-8155 



Florida 
Youth and the Law 

Robert Foss, Director of Public Affairs 
The Florida Bar 
Tallahassee 32304 
904-222-5286 
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Georgia 

Georgia Foundation for Lavv-Focused Education, Inc. 

R, Keegan Federal, Jr,, Director 

540- One West Court Square 

Decatur 30030 

404-377-1786 

Hawaii 

The Hawaii Committee on Legal Education for Youth 

Gerald A. Sumida, Chairman 
P. 0. Box 656 
Honolulu 98809 • 
808-524-5112 

niinois 

Illinois Corrections Project in Law-Focused Education 

John T. Hungerford, Director 
33 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago 60602 
312-346-0963 

* Illinois Project for Law-Focused Education 

Robert H. Ratcliffe, Director 
33 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago 60602 
312-346-0963 

Kansas 
Kansas Law in Education 
Professor David L. Ryan, Coordinator 
Washburn University Law School 
Topeka 66621 
913-235-5341 

Louisiana 
American Citizenship Committee 
Alvin B. King» Chairman 
Louisiana State Bar Association 
301 Loyola Avenue 
New Orleans 70112 
504-522-9172 
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Massachusetts 
In Search of Justice 
Steven Corin, Chairman 
Massachusetts Bai- Association 
One Center Plaza 
Boston 02203 
617-523-4529 

Minnesota 

Citizen's Council on Delinquency and Crime 

David Whitney, Education Director 
Correctional Service of Minnesota 
1427 Washington Avenue South 
Minneapolis 55404 
612-339-7227 

The Student Lawyer/Children and the Law 
Gerald H. Regriier, Executive Director 
Minnesota State Bar Association 
100 Minnesota Federal Building 
Minneapolis 55402 
612-335-1183 

Missouri 

* Rights and Responsibilities of Citizenship in a Free Society 

E, A. Richter, Administrator 
Missouri Bar Association 
326 Monroe 
Jefferson City 65101 
314-635-4128 

Nevada 

Law-Related Education Demonstration Project 

Jim Bean, Consultant 

Office of Educational Accountability 

Department of Education 

Carson City 89701 

702-885-4470 
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New Jersey 

* Institute for Political/Legal Education 
Barry E. Lefkowitz, Director 
Box 426 

Glassboro-Woodbury Road 
Pitman O8071 
609-589-3410 

Law-Focused Education 
Joan M. Donnelly, Director 
School of Education 
Seton Hall University 
South Orange Avenue 
South Orange 07079 
201-762-9000 X286' 

New York 
New York State Bar Association 
Dan Goldstein, Director of Public Relations 
1 Elk Street 
Alfeany 12207 
518-445-1211 

Oklahoma 
Law for Public School Use 

Ira Eyster, Director 
555 Constitution 
N'>nnan 73069 
405-325-1711 

Oregon 

High School-Related Law Courses 

Helen Riordan, Coordinator 
Education Sub-Committee 

Oregon State Bar Committee on Public Service and Information 

Oregon State Bar 

808 S.W. 15th Street 

Portland 97205 

503-229-5788 
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Pennsylvania 

^ Statewide Law-Related Education 

Robert L. Schell, Project Director 
Pennsylvania Department of Education 
Box Oil 

Harrisburg 17126 
717-787-6743 

Utah 

Utah Law in a Free Society Project 

Edward Parker, Project Director 

Salt Lake City School District ^ 

440 East First South Street 

Salt Lake City 84101 

801-322-1471 

Virginia 

Youth Citizenship Education Project 

James Woodson 
Virginia State Bar 
5th & Franklin Streets 
Richmond 23219 
703-776-2061 

Washington 

Washington State Young Lawyers Law-Foci'iied Education Committee 

L. L. Longfelder, Chairperson 
101 0 Hoge Building 
Seattle 98104 
206-682-8813 

West Virginia 
Criminal Justice Curriculum 

Dr. Jack Newhouse, Coordinator 

West Virginia Department of Education 

1900 Washington Street East ' 

Charleston 25305 

304-348-2718 
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Laws for Young Mountaineers 

Thomas Tinder, Chairman 
Public Education Committee 
West Virginia State Bar 
Young Lawyers Section 
1900 Washington Street 
Charleston 25305 
304-348-2400 

Wisconsin 
Project Inquiry 

Gerald T. Conklin and Christopher J. Wilcox, State Co-Chairmen 

Wisconsin Bar Foundation 

402 West Wilson Street 

Madison 53703 

608-257-3838 

LOCAL PROJECTS 
California 

* Youth and the Administration of Justice 

Richard Weintraub, Director 
609 South Grand Avenue 
Los Angeles 90017 
213-627-7048 

District of Columbia 

* Street Law— D.C. Project on Community Legal Assistance 

Jason Newman, Director 
Edward O'Brien, Deputy Director 
L^nore Cameron, Asst. Deputy Director 
Georgetown University Law Center 
412 5th Street, N.W., Room 604 
Washington 20001 
202-624-8235 
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Nebraska 

* Lincoln-Lancaster County Criminal Justice Education Program 

Ben Goble, Director 
550 South 9th Street 
Lincoln 68508 
402-473-6214 

Ohio 

* Center for Law-Related Education 

David Naylor, Executive Director 
635 Pharmacy Building 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 45221 
513-475-3982 

Texas 

* Law in a Changing Society 

B. R, Sullivan, Director 
3700 Ross Avenue 
Dallas 75204 
214-824-1620 
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